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GENTLE READER 

If you must know my reasons for translating some 
of my occasional speeches from newspaper columns, 
long since hic-jaceted in the limbo of a scrap-book, 
to the pages of a bound volume, thus adding, mayhap, 
a pound or so to your protesting bookshelves, you will 
find them fully stated in the Dedication. If you still 
insist on knowing my reasons for adding to the volume 
(as a sort of vermiform appendix) the newspaper 
encomiums upon these selfsame speeches, you will find 
them likewise stated in the Dedication; only you will 
have to read between the lines or be yourself a grandad. 
Moreover, the Publisher, with an eye to the main 
chance, opined that if you should happen to read these 
'* testimonials " you might buy the book to see if they 
were justified. If, having read, you still wonder at 
some people's idea of oratory, please to know that I do, 
too. It only proves that speeches often gain pro- 
digiously in the process of delivery. 

I have been tempted, of course, like every man who 
reviews the emanations of his bygone years, to prune 
certain tendrils of rhetoric as too luxuriant. But how 
do I know that these were not the very things that 
**took"? The sangfroid of age may smile at the 
ardors of youth; but really it is a puckered, sickly 
smile. The Sophomore has his thoughts, and the right 
to utter them in true, traditional, sophomorical ex- 
uberance. 

Henry D. Estabrook. 
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Abraham Lincoln was born of a wonderful 
mother, of whom the world knows, alas, too little. 

Nancy Hanks! 

I know not what furtive, haunting suggestiveness 
there is in this name of piquant pride and girlish co- 
quetry. But whatever buoyant song her soul might 
have sung under happier skies, that gentle soul was 
all too sensitive to the hard conditions of her en- 
vironment. She drooped, and the rosy cheeks grew 
wan, and the great, soft eyes were troubled in their 
depths, and the eager, questioning mind was numbed 
by the riddle of her life and the burden of its sor- 
rows. If the wind laughed in the sun, it sobbed in 
the night. If the spirits of the forest whispered hope, 
they sometimes shrieked despair. If the clouds, like 
water fowl, rested on the bosom of her woodland 
pools, they also hung like shadows above her brooding 
heart. And so the moaning of the wind, and the 
shadow's of the clouds, and the boding spirits of the 
earth and sky, and the mystery, and pathos, and 
tragedy of life passed into her nature and became part 
of it; and into the nature of Abraham, her son, sole 
heir to her tenderness, her wistfulness, her destiny. 

It has been said that in every great man there is 

♦Delivered at the Washington Day banquet of the Union 
League Club, Chicago, February 22, 1893. 
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something of the child, and I would add : Yes, and of 
the woman. Napoleon was not great — ^he was mon- 
strous. True greatness has in it a depth of tenderness 
and a well-spring of melancholy, through which there 
may bubble up betimes an iridescent humor. Lincoln 
could catch the rainbow colors of a joke even through 
the prism of his tears. A great man is a religious 
man. In his soul there is a mystery of love, too vague 
to limit by a theology. Lincoln's religion was a creed- 
less Christianity. 

His physique, his strength — ^like the strength of a 
gorilla — his physical attributes were inherited from his 
father, but his soul was given him by his mother, who, 
dowered with no earthly thing, gave all that she had 
of heaven — ^her motherhood, herself. " All that I am," 
said Abraham Lincoln, " I owe to my mother." 

Now, Prof. Drummond in that great book of his, 
called " The Ascent of Man," has taught us the holy 
sanction of that word — ^mother. He has revealed to 
us how all the forces of the universe, through count- 
less ages and millenniums, have conspired and aspired 
to produce this final, crowning miracle of God — ^the 
miracle of motherhood. Mother! Handmaid of God 
^-elect of heaven! Not even to an angel is vouch- 
safed the care of life new made; you, you only are 
deemed worthy of the charge! Not cherubim nor 
seraphim may nurse a human soul; a mother's heart 
cradles man's first and only innocence ! 

This month, February, fellow-citizens, is an Ameri- 
can holy month, for in it were bom Washington and 
Lincoln — ^two names so blended in popular aflfection 
that to mention one is to recall the other. Wash- 
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ington, the patrician, whose mind and heart, like the 
cups of a chemist's balance, seemed to weigh each 
other, to whom religion was a rule of action, a divine 
command; — Lincoln, the plebeian, whose mind and 
heart had been fused in the crucible of love, with 
whom religion was a passionate intuition. Of these 
twins of destiny I have chosen (I hope not inappro- 
priately to the occasion) to speak of Lincoln — to re- 
late the manner of his death, and the vengeance of 
the^flag. 

Was it, my friends, an inspiration or caprice when, 
on the very threshold of that most sober, somber, sullen 
story of colonial life, " The Scarlet Letter," Haw- 
thorne suddenly stoops, and plucking a rose that grew 
beside the prison door presents it to his reader? It 
was a graceful act, a propitiatory act, and withal an 
act of deep significance. For somehow the perfume of 
the flower pervades the entire story, so when at last 
you close the book, with the mist still in your eyes, 
and fain would murmur, " a sad, cruel, useless sacri- 
fice," lo! the fragrance of that rose, like an exhalation 
from an unseen altar, breathes through your spirit 
and you sigh instead, " perhaps after all 'twas best — 
perhaps 'twas necessary." 

With something of the motive I have attributed to 
Hawthorne I wish to relate an incident that befell 
me in this city, as a prelude to my recital of the dark- 
est page in American history. It was in Lincoln Park. 
The statue of liberty's great martyr had recently been 
unveiled, and I had come to study it. To my mind, 
unskilled in the niceties of criticism, the work seemed 
perfect. The dear, homely, lovely face with its wil- 
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demess of wrinkles, those hieroglyphs of character; 
the tall, angular, awkward figure to which the gar- 
ments clung hopeless of adaptation — ecce homo! be- 
hold our kingly rail-splitter! himself a sort of human 
rail, cleft from a genealogical tree as yet uncata- 
logued, sound to the core, with the bark still on, and 
all the splinters left as God had left them! It was 
Abraham Lincoln as I had dreamed of him in boy- 
hood, as I had read of him in history; simple, majestic, 
acttial, as if his immortal spirit had clothed itself in 
a vestment of immortal bronze. There, in the restful 
quiet of a park already dedicated to his memory — a 
nodal point among the mighty vibrations of a great 
city — a little continent bounded by the " unsalted sea " 
called Michigan, and the vast ocean of life called 
Chicago— there amidst the green twilight of arching 
trees and whispering leaves, towered the beloved form 
of Liberty's Messiah! 

As I lowered my eyes to trace the words embossed 
upon the pedestal (the words of that short speech 
destined to live so long, at once the episode and the 
epitaph of Gettysburg) I became aware of an old gen- 
tleman who stood gazing up into the dark benignant 
face that bent above us. He was a quaint old man; 
lusty, thick-set, smooth-shaven, wearing a wide- 
brimmed felt hat and a homespun costume, neat 
enough but far from fashionable. His bright, ruddy 
face glowed from out its snowdrift of white hair like 
a live coal among its ashes. There was certainly 
nothing in his physiognomy to suggest melancholy, and 
yet, as he gazed, the tears streamed down his cheeks 
unheeded. 
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The spectacle touched my sympathies and roused 
my curiosity as well. With perhaps unpardonable 
rudeness I attempted to discover the secret of his 
perturbation. I ventured to ask if, in his opinion, 
the statue before us was a good likeness of Mr. Lin- 
coln. He replied simply : " I presume it is ; I never 
met him." 

" And yet," I persisted, " the contemplation of the 
statue seems to affect you singularly ? " 

The old gentleman turned to me impressively and 
said: "Young man, I am a Kentuckian, born and 
reared and hoping to die in the old Blue Grass Com- 
monwealth. If Kentucky had left the Union, I should 
have followed and fought for her. All through those 
frightful years and for long years afterward I looked 
upon President Lincoln as a tyrant and a despot, and 
when the news came of his taking-off I flung up my 
hat and echoed the yell of the assassin — * Sic semper 
tyrannis!' Not until recent years have I come to 
realize that Abraham Lincoln was the best, the truest 
friend that the South or humanity has ever had. And 
now," continued the old fellow, his eyes again 
glistening with tears, "now I can never think of 
him, never hear the mention of his name, that my 
heart does not well within me and overflow my 
eyes." 

I had already seized his hand and was wringing it 
in both of mine. " Sir," I cried, " if what you feel 
is the true disposition of Kentucky, I swear to you I 
voice the sentiment of Nebraska when I say that, in 
the name of Lincoln, we are once more and forever 
friends. God bless you — ^brother!" 
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And then and there, in presence of that sacred effigy, 
Kentucky and Nebraska clasped hands across the 
bloody chasm, while the great bronze statue smiled 
down its benediction. 

How often have I appealed to this incident when, 
in reading the particulars of Lincoln's assassination, 
I have felt my teeth clench and my sinews harden with 
rising anger. I commend it to you now that I am 
about to recall the circumstances of that fatuous and 
apparently senseless crime. I say that the crime was 
apparently senseless; although, could we fathom the 
divine motive in human history, I doubt not that in- 
volved in this catastrophe there was more than 
human wisdom; for have I not called Lincoln Lib- 
erty's Messiah? 

It was on the night of April 14, 1865, that the shot 
was fired, and its reverberation will last forever. On 
the morning following, at precisely 7.22 of the clock, 
Abraham Lincoln yielded up the ghost. The fatal 
moment is notched on the scythe of time. Even the 
watchmakers, those wardens of the hours, have em- 
balmed that moment in the sign of their calling. In 
every city of the Union, North and South, East and 
West, you have seen those great dumb, wooden horo- 
loges pointing backward to the dread event. Look 
at them whenever you will, it is always 7.22 ! Could 
Coleridge describe a thing more idle than those painted 
hands upon a painted dial? Idle? No, not unless 
a cathedral spire, a marble shaft, or the cross itself 
is idle ; for those idle hands hold out a memory which 
^/' only pardon asked and pardon given can ever, ever 
sweeten* 
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The murder of Lincoln was the most appalling 
tragedy ever witnessed in a theater. History, as if 
despairing of another Shakespeare, dramatized itself. 
We are told that his death interrupted a comedy; but 
what death has not? Among all the chimeras and 
phantasms of this life, death, a thing seemingly the 
most unreal, is the one inexorable reality. And yet, 
let it come when or how it will, there is always in 
the event a mocking incongruity. But this — this im- 
molation of Abraham Lincoln — was the very mas- 
querade of death, grotesque, spectacular, I would al- 
most say fantastic. The glare of footlights, the 
fripperies of a playhouse, the tinsel and pasteboard 
of a stage, the gullery of the greenroom, the mum- 
mery of the actors — it was into this realm of Fic- 
tion that the awful Fact obtruded. It was the coup de 
theatre oi death! 

And must we call this fate ? I can almost hear the 
frantic cry of Victor Hugo : " Fate — Sinister burst 
of laughter!" 

On this mortal night the President had sought to be 
amused. He wished to laugh, to be made to laugh; 
and for this he has been criticised. Why should he 
wish to laugh when every click of the telegraph was 
the death tick of a soldier? Why should he? Why 
should he not? 
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There is no laughter in the natural world 
Of beast or fish or bird, though no sad doubt 

Of their futurity to them unfurled 

Has dared to check the mirth-compelling shout. 

The lion roars his solemn thunder out 
To sleeping woods ; the eagle screams her cry ; 
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Even the lark must strain a serious throat 
To hurl his blest defiance at the sky. 

Fear, anger, jealousy have found a voice. 

Love's pain and rapture the brute bosoms swell. 

Nature has symbols for her nobler joys, 

Her nobler sorrows. Who had dared foretell 

That only man, by some sad mockery, 

Should learn to laugh who learns that he must die." 

President Lincoln was not only aware that he must 
die, but he had every reason to believe that his death 
would be at the hands of an assassin. He had been 
repeatedly warned that such would be his fate; in- 
deed, an attempt had already been made upon his life, 
and that he knew of it was shown by papers found 
in his desk, revealing the plot, and by himself labeled, 
"Assassination." Discussing the subject with his 
friend. Father Chiniquy, he had said : " I see no other 
way than to be always prepared to die. I know my 
danger; but man must not care how or where he 
dies, provided he dies at the post of honor and of 
duty." 

And still he laughed, and his laughter was the music 
of his heart, the sweet expression of his sweet hu- 
manity. Such a man can afford to laugh ; for thailks 
be to God Who giveth us the victory, human laughter 
is a challenge to death, the clarion of immortality! 
Moreover, the President had earned a respite from 
the anxieties which for four years, like four eterni- 
ties, had brooded over him. The volcano of war had 
ceased to vomit forth its lava of human blood. The 
vertigo of death was past. The thunder of battle in 
one baffled roar was muttering over the distant field 
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of Appomattox. There had been too much of tragedy, 
and now this laughter-loving man would gain sur- 
cease from the long tension on his heart strings by for- 
getting fact in fiction, the real in the apparent. 

The box which the Presidential party was to oc- 
cupy had been appropriately draped with the Union 
flag, so arranged as to frame the portrait of George 
Washington, whose serene and august face smiled from 
out its ample folds as from an aureole of glory. When 
the President and his guests entered, the whole audi- 
ence rose to greet him. It was a shout of jubilee, 
of gratitude, of reverence, of love, of adoration, and 
God was not jealous of it. 

Midway of the performance, and shortly after ten 
o'clock, a young man came down the outer aisle, and 
presented his card to the President's messenger. Be- 
fore the messenger could fairly glance at the card, 
the young man had pushed past him and entered the 
narrow passage immediately behind the box in which 
the President was seated. The door to this passage 
was not locked, for the lock had only that day been 
removed to prevent such a contingency. The young 
man, however, fastened the door behind him with a 
wooden brace, which he had previously prepared for 
the purpose. He next went to the door opening into 
the box and peered at the occupants through a small 
aperture, also previously made for the purpose. 

Surely the noble Lincoln must have felt some un- 
easy consciousness of this propinquity. If the very 
atmosphere of this incarnate devil did not herald his 
approach, that basilisk eye, framed by a gimlet hole, 
must have sent a shudder through the victim's heart ! 
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We may never know. In a moment the door was 
opened, the murderer entered. Then — ah ! then 

There was a sharp detonation, a moment's dread 
paralysis, a wild commotion, a clutch at the fleeing 
assassin, a fierce imprecation and the savage slash of 
a knife as he freed himself from the detaining grasp, 
his leap to the stage, his mock heroics, his re- 
hearsed magniloquence, his Chauvinistic bravado, and 
the startled, bewildered cry, " The President is mur- 
dered ! " 

Holy God ! How couldst Thou suffer it ! He so lov- 
ing and so lovable, so gentle, patient, brave, and true ; 
so slow to anger, so eager to forgive! Throughout 
our national eclipse his great heart was stayed on Thee, 
his sole purpose to fulfill Thy will. Only a little while 
before he had said to the people of the South : " We 
are not enemies, but friends. We must not be ene- 
mies. Though passion may have strained, it must 
not break our bonds of affection." Was this the lan- 
guage of a tyrant, the fiat of a conqueror? History 
has no parallel to this sublime, unasked-for condona- 
tion, save when on Calvary that divine whisper faltered 
through the darkness: "Father, forgive them; they 
know not what they do." 

Instantly with the pistol shot the President had 
fallen forward. The dear head drooped, never to rise 
again ; the loving heart fluttered into rest ; and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, offered by the All Wise as mediator 
and exemplar to his distracted countr}'men, was with 
the " undying dead." 

But what of the assassin ? 

Maniacally bold as now seems this murder, the 
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chances of capture had been weighed by the murderer 
and reduced to a minimum. His route to the South 
had been chosen and carefully studied. His confed- 
erates were numerous and discreet. His finances were 
ample, his equipment complete. 

As for the leap from the proscenium box, that was 
a matter so insignificant as scarcely to have entered 
into the calculation; for the assassin was a trained 
athlete, exulting in his prowess. In his histrionic 
career he had often sprung upon that very stage from 
twice the height, simply to startle the audience into 
applause. And yet, we are told that except for the 
accident of his foot catching in the flag, a strip from 
which was thus torn out and fluttered at his heels as 
he dragged his broken limb across the stage, his escape 
would have been inevitable. 

But why call it an accident? Does not Plato tell 
us that even granite rocks have souls that shape their 
appearance and give them individuality? Shall a 
heathen philosopher grant such an attribute to stocks 
and stones and a patriot deny all sensibility to his coun- 
try's flag? It was no accident, but a miracle of grati- 
tude — the vengeance of the flag! Washington was 
there. Washington, the father who begat and brought 
it forth, seemed for the moment to live again in its 
embrace. Lincoln, the savior who had redeemed it 
from the sin of slavery, was even then dying that it 
might live, the last quiverings of his heart pulsing in 
all its breathing folds. It was no accident. In the 
absence of human intervention, the flag itself became 
an actor. It reached forth and grappled with the 
assassin. It clave to him like the bloody garment of 
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old mythology. It shrieked, and was rent in twain, 
but clung — cltmg — clung, writhing about and binding 
him like a python in its coils. The flag was the captor, 
the flag was its country's Nemesis ! 

All hail the flag, our proud and happy flag; radiant 
in its beauty, sparkling with its stars, conscious of it- 
self, its God and its America ! Look up, poor human 
race, look up, ye islands of the Sea — look up to it in 
reverence and with a prayer of gratitude ! Behold it 
unfurled above the nations of the earth, the splendor 
of its sheen as lambent as the sunlight that plays upon 
it; its undulations as billowy and voluminous as the 
clouds of heaven ; its gorgeous colors painted upon the 
air as impalpable as the rainbow, Hope's phantom flag ! 
What wonder that it seems like a gift from the spirit 
world, as though Father Abraham had reached it forth 
from beyond the stars and said: "Take it, my chil- 
dren ; take and keep it in remembrance of me. Study 
its history, learn its lesson, know its value; study it, 
learn it, know it, and love it always." 

And shall we not ? The blood of thousands has been 
spilled in its defense — no, not spilled; for within its 
crimson arteries that heroic blood still flows, giving 
strength and vitality to our Nation's emblem, making 
it not an emblem merely, but a living creature! Its 
bars of white, " as chaste as unsunned snow," have 
never yet been sullied with the stain of shame. The 
golden stars that irradiate the night are not more 
lustrous than those sister stars that constellate its 
azure firmament ! Our noble flag ! So long as it shall 
flout the sky, laugh in the sun, nor droop an alien 
in the sight of God, so long shall free men, free homes. 
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free schools, yea, freedom itself, find refuge in the 
shadow of its strength ! God bless our flag ! His own 
harbinger of universal peace, the standard of human- 
ity, the oriflamme of liberty ! God Uess our flag ! 




THE MISSION OF AMERICA * 

I AM certain that everybody here to-night is a direct 
descendant from one of two or three brothers who 
came over to this country either in the Mayflower 
or in the year sixteen hundred and something. I my- 
self boast of such a lineage, notwithstanding a small 
blot on the escutcheon, to which the Toastmaster in- 
sidiously alluded; for I am bound to confess that if 
John Alden, personal envoy of Miles Standish, had not 
been lured to an act ultra vires his special agency, 
it would have denied me the pleasure of meeting with 
you this evening. I, of course, have long since con- 
doned the perfidy of my distinguished ancestor, though 
I realize that whether or not you will be equally 
charitable depends perhaps upon the quality and 
brevity of my remarks. 

I do not claim to be altogether a New Englander 
unless it might be by affinity. You know of the gen- 
tleman in the opera of Penzance who had the distin- 
guished ancestors. He did not claim to be related to 
his distinguished ancestors by any tie of consanguinity 
— ^not at all! They were his ancestors because he 
bought them, together with the graveyard in which 
they were buried ; they were his because he paid spot 
cash for them. So I claim to be a sort of New Eng- 
lander, not by purchase, somewhat by ancestry, to 

* Banquet of New England Society of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, December 23, 1907. 
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be sure, but more particularly by affinity; for I mar- 
ried a New England woman. This may account for 
the fact that I appear before you with less diffidence 
than might otherwise seem becoming in a stranger 
and a foreigner. It is because for a number of years 
I have been the husband of a New England woman, 
dowered with conversational powers not unusual in 
her sex, and never so eloquently and eflfectively em- 
ployed as when giving me to understand that every- 
thing outside of New England, remote as the solar 
orbit of the solar system, is simply the periphery of 
wheels within wheels, all having their common center 
in the town of Boston. Somebody has said you can 
always tell a Boston man, but you can't tell him 
much. 

The good opinion of New England and New Eng- 
landers which I have heard expressed here this even- 
ing does not, therefore, come to me as a revelation. 
I have heard it before and am here to admit that while 
a man may be more or less of an American through 
the simple process of being born in one of the United 
States, he can never hope to feel that smug, com- 
placent, cock-sure satisfaction in the fact unless he 
has had the prescience to be bom in New England. 
Then, indeed, he knows that the people of the United 
States are E Pluribus Uniim — and that he's the 
Unum! 

And yet this compound word " New England " is 
not an American word. On the very face of it, it 
betokens a foreign influence and a foreign allegiance; 
thei very territory described by it was at one time 
owned and ruled by England. But when England be- 
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came our arch enemy and we were compelled to fight 
her before she would let us go, would it not have 
been well to let the tail go with the hide — the shadow 
with the substance? No, it would not have been 
well— oh, I quite agree with you that it would not 
have been well. 

I have been making myself disagreeable partly out 
of jealousy, but more particularly to emphasize this 
point : Probably there is not a native-bom citizen who 
has not at some time felt a mental protest against 
that sort of divided allegiance to the United States 
suggested by such names as Irish-American, German- 
American, or any other hyphenated American. But 
God bless our adopted brothers of the world at large ! 
You of New England ought henceforth, of all peo- 
ple, to appreciate the sentiment that would link to 
the home of one's children the home of one's child- 
hood, if only by a hyphen ; for that hyphen — ^what is 
it but the umbilical connection with mother earth? 
And we do know that there come events and crises 
in events when every hyphen, copula, vinculum, and 
{ all the Greek and Latin stuffing of our language is 
[ knocked out of it, and there stands forth the solid 
"^ concrete fact of citizenship! Think of that heroic 
deed in Santiago harbor. Who were the brave fel- 
lows who floated into that maelstrom of shot and shell 
just to put a cork in a bottle ? An Irishman or two ; 
a German or two ; a Frenchman or two, and Clausen, 
the stowaway — Clausen, a Swede, if ever there was 
a Swede — Qausen, for whom neither Spanish guns 
nor American yard-arms had terrors to keep him 
out of the melee. Save Hobson himself these men 
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were foreigners perhaps, but no greater American- 
ism hath any man than this, that he is willing to lay 
down his life for the American Republic. 

And what a republic it is ! While Spain was fight- 
ing to retain her last hold on American soil; while 
poor Cuba was struggling with fainting strength and 
gasping breath to throw off the blight and horror of 
her detested tyranny, we out there in Omaha, my old 
home in Nebraska, in the very heart of that vast re- 
gion once owned by Spain, were holding the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition, celebrating the triumphs of 
liberty, equality, fraternity, scarce conscious that 
somewhere on the fringes of our empire our brothers 
were warring with one of the foremost nations of 
the earth — ^not for aggrandizement but for humanity, 
not for ourselves but for the weakest, forlornest, most 
unfriended of all creatures since the southern slave 
lifted his shackled hands in a stupor of dumb prayer. 

But mark the contrast ! Spain, steeped in the crime 
of slavery, blind to the beauty and holiness of 
freedom, fought like Lucifer to perpetuate the 
sin, while the South — redeemed, regenerate, reincar- 
nate — fought like Gabriel to make slavery a 
tradition ! 

The people that walked in darkness have seen a 
light! What does it portend — ^to them and to us? 
What means this orientation of the West? I do not 
pretend to answer. Our destiny as a people and the 
mission we are to fulfill among the nations of the 
earth, certain newspapers and politicians to the con- 
trary, are in the hands of the Almighty. But we may 
perhaps surmise His intentions concerning us by a 
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careful perusal of that wonderful book of human ex- 
perience, called the Bible — some still call it the Word 
of God. And I have read this book; and as I read, 
the handwriting on the wall became more legible; the 
characters more easily translated. For I apprehend 
that in this twentieth century we may, if we will, be 
admitted to a closer intimacy with the mind and dis- 
position of the All-Wise concerning us than in any 
period of the earth's history. The twentieth century 
itself is an age of accomplishment. It has gathered 
up the theories and experiments of the past and put 
them to the test. The student of the middle ages, 
who from out the brooding silence of his cloister had 
put forth principles too deep for the comprehension 
of his contemporaries, would find his novelties the 
platitudes of to-day. The scientist who with purblind 
intelligence had announced the possibility of domesti- 
cating, so to speak, the elements about us, would find 
•that fire, water, and the subtle fluids of the air are 
the very drudges of mankind to-day. The common 
man who, in the time of ^schylus, was simply a 
creature of the State, like a modern corporation, with 
rights and powers strictly limited by the State's char- 
ter, would to-day find himself a genuine sovereign 
who makes the State, a king as to every minutest 
fiber of his individuality so long as that kinghood does 
not cross the kinghood of his fellow. The geologist 
who had dredged the Dead Sea of the past to dis- 
cover the age and origin of the world, might to-day 
read its history, like the Decalogue, written by the 
finger of God on tables of stone. The philosopher 
-who had speculated upon the mystery of life, its cause. 
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its purpose, its development, might to-day stand face 
to face with his creator. For our century has groped 
its way into the laboratory of omnipotence. It has 
beheld nature, the agent of God, in her work-day 
dress. It has stooped over her crucible and witnessed 
the mixing of strange forces, and beheld how from 
a floating wisp of vegetation may be evolved life, the 
strangest of all forces. In the twentieth century the 
abstract has become the concrete, thought has been 
made tangible, ideas are materialized, mind has be- 
come substance, dreams are facts. The past was 
amused at the smallness of the stars; we are ap- 
palled at their stupendousness. The past was amazed 
at the magnitude of this earth; the twentieth cen- 
tury has reduced its area to inches. The past be- 
lieved this globe to be the focus of the universe; we 
know it to be a mote in the whorl of worlds that 
rise like a cloud of dust in the wake of the Almighty's 
chariot. 

And yet this little earth of ours has been the theater 
of a mighty struggle; and he who cannot see in the 
entirety of its history a faint meaning and a divine 
intendment, prophecies fulfilled and in process of ac- 
complishment, is an atheist to whom the marvels of 
creation are the happenings of chance. 

Thus saith the scripture, "And all the earth was 
of one language and one speech." Again: " And the 
sons of Noah that came forth out of the ark were 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and by them was the whole 
earth overspread." The Bible affirms it and science 
confirms the statement. Shem, Ham, and Japhet — 
Asia, Africa, Europe. Founded by brothers, all their 
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posterity must have belonged to a common brother- 
hood, descendants of the same progenitors, of equal 
parentage, and of equal rights. But through an in- 
scrutable destiny they separated and founded conti- 
nents. Families grew apart and became the nucleus 
of tribes; tribes segregated and became nations. 
Then came confusion and confusion worse con- 
founded. The nations preyed upon each other; the 
weak were devoured by the strong; might made right; 
people were sold into bondage; affiliation, fraternity, 
humanity were forgot, and pride, arrogance, and op- 
pression held high carnival. Rapine and murder were 
committed in the name of law; torture and coercion 
were the persuasives of religion. Viewed from the 
civilization of to-day the people of those times seem 
like a swarm of serpents, knotted and conglomerate, 
writhing in venomous and horrid passion. 

Above the hisses of these viper tongues there rose 
a laugh, drunken and insolent; it was the laugh of 
tyranny. Through the laugh and coming from be- 
neath there was heard a groan; it was the groan of 
the people. Through the groan and through the 
laugh, and issuing from the depths of a soul's despair, 
a faint prayer struggled up to heaven; it was the 
prayer of Christianity. 

The Savior had foretold that all the nations of the 
earth should again be reunited and that righteous- 
ness should spring up and flourish. Was not the 
prophecy incapable of fulfillment ? What ! — submerge 
all languages in one? — break down sectional dif- 
ferences, prejudices, and peculiarities? — dethrone 
kings ?— obliterate dynasties that had endured for 
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centiiries? As well reverse the laws of gravitation! 
Every field had been beaten into bloody clay; har- 
vests had been showered with blood; every acre of 
ground enriched with human carrion, yet national 
hatred was virulent as ever. When, how, and where 
would this reunion come? 

Lo, in the far West reposed a virgin continent, a 
world within a world. Two mighty oceans guarded 
its shores and threatened those who would disturb 
its slumber. The roar and thunder of their waters 
was its majestic lullaby. Its bosom had never yet 
been wounded by the spade or share. For cycling 
ages its forests had made music like a harp when 
struck by the fingers of the storm. Grand, lonesome, 
yet peacefully it lay, " wrapped in a dream of God." 

The time was ripe; the preparations of six thousand 
years were drawing to a head. Behold, a bubble ap- 
pears upon the surface of the deep! A breath from 
heaven could destroy it, a wave could engulf it, a 
monster of the sea might come forth and wreck it! 
But, no, it does not burst, it comes! and the rising 
sun paints in miniature upon its surface God's arch 
and covenant! It comes, bearing within its filmy 
walls the rainbow promise of liberty and hope! Oh, 
Mayflower! blossom of the ocean! the fairest sea- 
weed that ever drifted to an unknown shore! the 
stateliest steamers groaning with their weight of gems 
and spices have borne no burden since so precious as 
thy freight of purpose and resolve ; the proudest war- 
ship that ever bristled with its guns has borne no 
ordnance so invincible as thy crew's stout hearts ! 

England had not banished these brave men; they 
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had banished England! They had banished the Old 
World for the New, the past for the future, despotism 
and intolerance for the hope of liberty and peace; 
and when they landed it was to pledge the soil, them- 
selves, and their posterity to the sacred cause. 

The place was Plymouth Rock — ^the Gibraltar of 
human rights — b, rock quarried by God Himself to be- 
come the cornerstone of the new republic. And here 
this noble and peculiar structure was begun. What 
should be the material of its foundation? Should it 
be gold, or iron, or commerce, or nobility, or caste? 
All these had been tried in the old world and had 
proven sand. And so it was resolved that the temple 
they would rear should be built upon — Ideas! Was 
not this a new building material? Emerson has said 
that " the soul of God is poured into the world through 
the thoughts of men." " The world," he says, 
** stands upon ideas, not upon iron or cotton ; and the 
iron of iron, the fire of fire, the ether and source of all 
elements is moral force. As cloud on cloud, as snow 
on snow, as the bird rests on the air and the planet 
rests on space in its flight, so do nations of men and 
their institutions rest on — Thought." 

" All men are created equal." Here was the first 
of those great ideas. England heard of it across the 
Atlantic and was amused at the erratic notion. 
" Governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed." Here was another of those 
great ideas. England heard of it across the Atlantic 
and became furious, hence the Revolution. The men 
of those times were few, but they were all great and 
they were sufficient. 
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The war was fought and the new ideas were vin- 
dicated. To fit them to be placed in the cornerstone 
of the new republic they were crystallized in a docu- 
ment, drawn up by Thomas Jefferson, and called the 
Declaration of Independence. Here was the most 
extraordinary political code ever fulminated; but it 
was not Jefferson's. He but held the pen, the Author 
was in the clouds. 

All the world heard of the event. European labor 
shifted the burden from its shoulders for a moment 
and strained its weary eyes across the waters. It be- 
held the white hand of Freedom beckoning from the 
West. It was asked to come, and it came. From all 
quarters of the globe — from Europe, Asia, and Africa 
— ^people of every nationality, character, and tongue 
flocked to render aid in the upbuilding of so ambi- 
tious a structure. Foreign powers laughed at the 
motley spectacle. What inglorious failure awaited an 
undertaking born of the imagination and reared by 
Ignorance! What riot and anarchy must ensue from 
such a diversity of habit, thought, and language ! Was 
America to be the new Tower of Babel? Yes — yes, 
with these differences: Instead of a few square feet 
on the plains of Shinar for a basis, the new Babel 
comprehended a continent ; instead of the impious pur- 
pose of subverting the will of God, Jehovah Himself 
was to be the architect; instead of the dispersion of 
one nation and a confusion of tongues, the new Babel 
was to amalgamate all nations and unify all 
languages ! 

And so the work progressed. New ideas were from 
time to time built into the substructure, until at last 
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the workmen disagreed and the destruction of the 
temple, so long predicted, seemed imminent and cer- 
tain. The North and South differed on the question 
of slavery. Shem and Japhet were disposed to make 
a political sandwich of Ham. Hence the Rebellion 
which was the corollary of the Revolution; for by 
this war the Declaration of Independence itself was 
vindicated. It became something more than a rhap- 
sody of words, something more than a magnificent 
paradox; three millions of people were made citizens 
instead of slaves. 

Fellow-citizens, the American Republic, the tower 
and bulwark of human liberty, is still in process of 
erection. It was our fathers' task, and only lately 
our brothers' task, to die for it; be ours the harder 
task to live for it. We shall not survive to see it 
finished; God forbid that we should survive to see 
it perish. We are responsible for the acts of our 
own generation and for the education of the next. 
Shall our institutions endure? — and for how long? 

" How long, good angel, oh, how long? 
Sing me from Heaven a man's own song! 
Long as thy art shall love true love. 

Long as thy science truth shall know ; 
Long as thy eagle harms no dove. 

Long as thy law by law shall grow ; 
Long as thy God is God above. 

Thy brother every man below; 
So long, dear land of all my love. 

Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall glow." 

From the altitude of Now, from this zenith of 
history, look out upon the world. The American 
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ideas are everywhere triumphant. France is a repub- 
lic. England is a monarchy, to be sure, but only out 
of compliment to the memory of a noble Queen. The 
Czar of Russia clings to his throne — it is a hen-coop 
in the maelstrom! The crumbling monarchies of the 
earth are held together only by the force of arms. 
Standing armies are encamped without each city, the 
sword and bayonet threaten and retard, but the seeds 
of liberty have been caught up by the winds of heaven 
and scattered broadcast throughout the earth. Tyran- 
ny's doom is sounded! The people's millennium is 
at hand! 
And this, under God, is the mission of America. 



GRANT* 

Grant! the greatest general of all time — said Bis- 
marck; and surely no American would challenge this 
statement except, it might be, in behalf of Wash- 
ington. 

Whether we judge the battles which he fought by 
the numbers engaged, by the high character of his 
own troops, by the fighting qualities of his foeman, 
by the destructiveness of the ordnance employed, by 
the sanguinary results, the political results, or the 
moral results — ^by whatsoever standard we judge them, 
these battles dwarf all others in the lurid history 
of warfare. And Grant won them all. This fact 
alone makes him great; but it is why he fought, and 
how he won, that make him greatest. Alexander at 
Tyre, Caesar in Germany and Gaul, Napoleon at 
Jaffa — what trait of character was here revealed that 
redeems these generals from ineffable and heartless 
cruelty ? War found Alexander a king, and left him 
a blotched and leprous libertine; war found Caesar a 
tribune, yes, a priest, and left him a tyrant ; war found 
Napoleon a pompous egotist, and left him mid-ocean, 
scolding like a fishwife. And the motive of their wars 
was what? An acre of ground, a diplomatic insult, 
lust of power, love of carnage, diseased vanity, 

* Galena 111., April 27, 1895, at the unveiling of Thomas Nast's 
painting "Appomattox," presented to the City by Herman 
Kohlsaat of Chicago. 
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abominable ambition. Rapine, plunder, butchery — 
pomp, splendor, pageantry; here is their summation 
and their antithesis. It was the old order of things; 
war for the sake of war. Grant at Appomattox was 
the new order of things; war for the sake of peace. 
What captives brought he back to grace a triumph? 
What spoils did he divide amongst his armies ? Cap- 
tives! Why, the general who surrendered to him 
dasped his hand in equal fellowship, whilst the brave 
but exhausted soldiery he vanquished were not so much 
as mortified. Spoils! Why, the very horses of the 
enemy were restored to them — " Keep them," said 
Grant, " you may need them for your plowing." It 
was the new order of things : War according to gospel 
light. Light ! Ah, that is what the world is groping 
toward! Fiat lux! It was said in the beginning, and 
at God's voice the sun broke out of darkness. Fiat 
lux! It was said yet once again, and lo ! a new light 
dawned upon the earth — " The Light of the World." 
Fiat pax! Grant said it; but the song of peace had 
been shouted by angels, centuries ago, above a manger 
in Bethlehem. It was Grant's mission to translate this 
music into action. It is the mission of America to 
translate it into law. 

For it was no mere coincidence that with the birth 
of the American Republic there was also born a new 
order of things; we are learning that there is no 
logic so inexorable as the logic of life. That which 
once we called a fortuity we know now to have been 
a result, and we set about the demonstration of its 
cause. The whole science of evolution is simply the 
mathematics of forces. Liberty, that wavering, tremu- 
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lous vision of the soul, whose meaning becomes more 
complex with the growing complexity of our social 
life; liberty, whose streaming robes flutter ever be- 
fore us, ever out of reach, like heat vapors pulsing in 
the sun; liberty, I say, meant to the American colo- 
nists merely the right to think, the right to act, the 
right to be one's self. Our fathers conquered for 
themselves this right. What a sentimental war was 
theirs ! What did they establish by it ? Only an idea. 
What did they win by it? Pandora's box, filled, like 
the human heart, with unuttered thoughts ; not wicked 
thoughts (mythology is wrong), for hope was there, 
and no thought dare hope except it be of God. 

Thus was born America, storm-child of the Revo- 
lution, whose baby-rattle was war's musketry and 
drums; whose lullaby was sung by cannon in the 
sonorous music of embattled hosts. Thus was thought 
liberated, and became the mother of events. 

Events have multiplied, and multi-multiplied, until 
in the single century of our nation's life there has 
been spun more of the stuff out of which history is 
woven than in all the centuries since man first opened 
wondering eyes upon the universe, and in trembling 
helplessness, like a yeanling lamb, bleated for God's 
protection. Measure life by events, years by accom- 
plishment, and our longevity is greater than the patri- 
arch's, for 

" We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial ; 
We should count time by heart-throbs." 

Who of us reads a newspaper two days old? It is 
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ancient history. A man need not die to become his- 
toric. He may even come to be traditional in his life- 
time — ^witness James Bailey, the poet from whom I 
have just quoted. 

It is because of this kinetoscopic mutation of events 
in which we ourselves are actors that we find it im- 
possible to realize how, within our lifetime, four mil- 
lions of our fellow-citizens were slaves, listed as 
property, subject to the will, and victims to the caprice, 
of those rich enough and mistaken enough to buy them. 
The surviving soldiers of our civil war are an or- 
ganized reminiscence, to be sure; but it is a memory 
from which all rancor has faded in the renewed friend- 
ship of forgotten hours, and the sweet, vague, melan- 
choly rememoration of forgiven foes. 

Finally it is because these events, however recent in 
date, are to me and my generation in truth historic, 
that I am here to speak from an historic standpoint 
of one who lately went among us a diffident, reticent, 
unconspicuous man, whose fame now fills the earth, 
whose name lives as immortal in the homes of men as 
doth his soul in Heaven — ^great, heroic, resistless soul, 
brooding this moment over you and me, and all who 
love America, no more calmly, silently, than when in 
years gone by it brooded the hurricane of war. I 
knew him not as did some of you, perhaps, nor as 
our neighbors of Ohio who saw him, knife in hand, cut 
his name in boyish hieroglyphs in the cover of his 
desk; but as the world knew him, sword in hand, 
carving that name — abrupt as an exclamation! — on 
the institutions of his country. Time will evaporate 
the letters embossed on his granite monument, like 
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dews embossed upon a flower. So be it. The name 
of Grant is chiseled in Time itself. 

The rebellion which he suppressed was not a combat 
of men. It was a war of elements. Ideas had been 
fermenting, and this was the explosion. God meant 
this explosion to be so loud that its reverberation 
should last forever. God meant slaveocracy to bleed 
so much that only death should stop the hemorrhage. 

Did He not ? I appeal to history ! 

Behold the agents whom He employed in this cli- 
macteric of human destiny ! Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Garfield, Logan — ^who were these? Men, 
simply men, made, like Adam, from a virgin soil. 
What did they possess ? Nothing, save only freedom. 
Witness, O earth, what freedom means ! Witness, ye 
oncoming generations, what free men are! Witness, 
heaven — 

" Whose Titan angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, 
Starr'd from Jehovah's gorgeous armory 
Tower, as the deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel onset " — 

witness how like to angels who throttled mutiny in 
heaven are men who fight for righteousness on earth ! 

He who cannot perceive in the history of our race 
God's immanence and control, has no excuse to offer 
for his life — it were surely not worth living. Lincoln 
recognized a providence in it all, and so at last did 
Grant, and each in his own way confessed himself the 
humble instrument of a higher will ; one, in the quaint, 
poetic utterance of a religious nature; the other, in 
the frank, blunt fashion of a soldier. 
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I need scarcely explain to this audience that the 
deep moral principle underlying the War of the Re- 
bellion, its motive and real provocative, was altogether 
obscured in the fierce jargon of polemical debates and 
constitutional refinements. No party could have 
hoped to win with " abolition " in its platform. Yet 
God knew, Lincoln knew, Grant knew, the subcon- 
sciousness of the people realized, that slavery must 
go. Was ever such a masquerade with fate? But 
oh, my friends, it is one thing to fight for one's own 
manhood— our forefathers did that; Patrick Henry 
proclaimed it, and Washington vindicated the procla- 
mation — it is quite another thing to fight for manhood 
in the abstract — for the freedom of others, and they 
the weakest, forlornest, most unfriended of all crea- 
tures. It was precisely this altruistic awakening 
which made the War ©f the Rebellion the holiest of all 
time. It stands unique, the one unselfish warfare in 
the history of the world. 

Selfishness has been the motive force of life since 
Adam delved and Eve spun. We have been taught 
that " talons and claws " is nature's supremest law. 
So it could not have been wholly a human impulse 
which drove men to pour out their blood "like 
dust,'* as Job puts it, in defense of a sentiment they 
scarcely understood — so novel that it bewildered 
consciousness. No; it was the golden rule grown 
militant. 

You recall the first question asked of Lincoln by 
the politicians : " What is your policy, Mr. Presi- 
dent?" 

'' Really," replied Lincoln, " I haven't any." 
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*' Do you propose to free the negro ? " 
*' Certainly not. I never thought of such a thing." 
Sainted hypocrite! What meant his cabalistic ut- 
terance about " a house divided against itself "? Ah, 
he was quoting from the Bible! 

To-day no one doubts the divinity of Lincoln's 
mission. He almost shares with Christ the adoration 
of mankind. But the people knew nothing of his pro- 
found, intuitive statecraft when they called him to 
the presidency; nothing of that wise simplicity, that 
gentle firmness, that mute endurance, that " holy cun- 
ning," that humor, tinged with pathos, which gave 
to his rebuke the savor of a caress. And yet it needed 
just these qualities, and all these qualities, to bring 
order out of chaos; to assuage small jealousies — the 
more acrid in proportion to their littleness; to 
placate ambitions with no abilities to back them; to 
unmask treason in the North, yet leave its punishment 
to time and the public conscience. Men were moon- 
struck. They were seized with a mania to talk. They 
were possessed of talking devils. There was a frenzy 
of gabble. They mistook war for a conversazione. 
While the enemy supplied itself with ordnance, our 
generals shot off their mouths. While the South bom- 
barded our forts, politicians bombarded each other 
with epithets. It was words, words, words, and yet 
more words, with mighty little action. 

Now, words are a sort of vapor — the smoke of 
thought. Our country was shadowed by them; our 
counsels were darkened >vith them. They rose, a 
cloud by day and an obfuscation of the moon by night. 
Abraham Lincoln, in the solitude of his soul, stretched 
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forth imploring hands and cried : " I have wept into 
Thine ears, O Lord, how long, how long! Lend me 
Thy right arm. Manifest Thy power in him who is 
to be the executioner of Thy holy will ! Grant me, O 
God, one silent man ! " 

And like an echo from heaven God answered — 
Grant. 

« 

Fellow-citizens, I am nothing of a soldier. The 
science of war was omitted from my studies. It 
would tax my military knowledge to distinguish the 
hay-foot from the straw-foot. And yet war has its 
fascinations — to read about. I have never ceased 
to marvel at the crushing weight of responsibility 
assumed by a commander. The figure of Atlas sup- 
porting the earth is dwarfed in the comparison. His 
load was physical, the strength put forth was physical, 
the torment, if such he suffered, was wholly physical. 
But the general of an army is charged with the lives 
of those whose obedience he exacts; yea, with the 
lives of those to whom he offers battle. The hearts 
of countless loved ones throb in his grasp. The fate 
of a nation trembles upon his word. Destiny awaits 
the issue. These make up a burden of obligation, 
of moral accountability which, it seems to me, must 
stretch every fiber of body, brain, and soul to the limit 
of endurance. This individual responsibility is rec- 
ognized in the very language used to describe a mili- 
tary operation. We read of Sherman's march to the 
sea; of Logan attacking the right; of McClellan 
flanking the left; of Smith charging the center. What 
does this mean? That these men performed such 
feats unaided and alone? No. It means that war 
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has changed men into a commodity, into a war mate- 
rial which is thus personified. 

Fifty thousand persons personified — where is your 
rhetoric for that! Fifty thousand names swallowed 
up in an abyss called Logan, Sherman, Sheridan! 
Fifty thousand identities appropriated by One! Here 
is an e pluribus unum, a sublime egotism equaled only 
by God's great " I Am " ; an egotism whose awful 
sanction would make vanity fantastic! 

Another thing. War breeds men as well as butch- 
ers them. It is the matrix of character. We sig- 
nalize to-day the birth of Ulysses Simpson Grant, who 
according to the calendar was ushered into life 
seventy-three years ago, but who, in a truer sense, 
was begotten by the Rebellion. For what is it to be 
bom? It is to emerge out of a profound obscurity. 
From the oblivion of a country clerkship in i860, to 
became in 1864 the cynosure of an applauding world; 
from the necessity of servile obedience, to be armed 
with the lightnings of imperial command; from noth- 
ing to everything; from the treadmill to the Pantheon, 
all in the twinkling of an eye — what is this but birth, 
sudden, spontaneous, unprototyped, save when War 
herself sprang panoplied from the brain of Jove! 

How was it brought about? Was Grant the acci- 
dent of war? Was he a military genius? Or was 
he, such as he was, the man chosen of God to perform 
a necessary work— chosen, I mean, through that con- 
catenation of circumstances which some of us call 
evolution and yet others providence? Let Grant him- 
self answer. In the preface, which in reality is the 
preamble of that last will and testament called his 
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Memoirs (wherein the great captain bequeaths the 
story of his life to the soldiers and sailors of Amer- 
ica) the very first words are these : " Man proposes 
and God disposes." 

This solemn asseveration, made in articulo mortis, 
as the law would say, is but another form of " In the 
name of God. Amen." In it, as if in reverential 
wonderment of his own accomplishment, he sums up 
the total of his life, and avows that the Almighty 
had disposed of it as pleased Him best, often 
against his own will and in despite of his resistance. 
The words following are scarcely less significant. 
" There are," he says, " but few important events in 
the affairs of men brought about by their own choice." 
This thought throughout is constantly reiterated. It 
was not his own choice to go to West Point in the 
first place. His father obtained the appointment with- 
out his knowledge, and contrived to send him against 
his protest. Here his ranking was so low in tactics, 
and in every essentially military study, that only an 
aptitude for mathematics saved him from outflanking 
the left wing of his class. " A military life," he 
writes, ''had no charm for me, and I had not the 
faintest idea of staying in the army even if I should 
graduate, which I did not expect." He was gradu- 
ated, however, and subsequently fought in the Mexi- 
can war ; but the experience, so far from making him 
enamored of a soldier's life, left him ready to resign 
a captain's commission in the regular army — for what ? 
A clerkship in a tannery. Was he suited for nothing 
else? His ineptitude in money matters was mani- 
fested at an early age, if we may believe the anecdote 
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about his youthful horse trade. At the outbreak of 
the war he was so little of a politician that he had 
not even scraped acquaintance with the Governor of 
his State, although he sat at table with him day after 
day in the same hotel. 

Here, then, was a man nearly forty years of age 
who had not made a conspicuous success in life; who 
was without political influence or personal backing; 
whose modesty amounted to diffidence ; a man so care- 
less in business habits that he himself declares : *' I 
was no clerk, nor had I any capacity to become one. 
The only place I ever found in my life to put a paper 
so as to find it again was either a side coat-pocket 
or the hands of a clerk or secretary more careful than 
myself " ; a soldier who had ground through the mili- 
tary academy without honors; an officer who quit 
the Mexican war — that prolific incubator of Presi- 
dents, congressmen, and notabilities of all sorts — with 
only one promotion, and that by gravitation ! 

Fellow-citizens, these are facts, not flattering, but 
true, and I submit that if any one were to prophesy 
that this commonplace figure would within the next 
four years tower among the immortal giants of all 
history, you would say the prophet was beside him- 
self, or, if brought to pass, the event would be a mira- 
cle of God. 

Fellow-citizens, it was brought to pass! 

But how? I have tried to trace out the Almighty's 
process, the premises of a conclusion so remarkable. 

In the first place, Grant was a silent man. The fact 
is not extraordinary in itself, but think how universal 
must have been the Babel of declamation when not to 
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talk was to be conspicuous ! Mingled with the reek of 
battle was this smoke of verbosity. To be sure, Grant 
smoked also; but, thank heaven, it was only a cigar. 
Like Socrates and his " familiar," the picture of Grant 
and his cigar has become immortal. For the cigar 
was Grant's familiar — ^his confidant in planning, his 
solace in perplexity. He counseled with it as with 
a friend. A cigar, like a pair of spectacles, may be- 
come a feature of one's face. While others puffed 
words. Grant puffed cigars. He exorcised blue devils 
with the incense of tobacco. It is true that Grant 
was indicted for this very smoking; he was reproached 
with moral laxity, also with laziness. The windmills 
accused the dynamo. It was thought that because he 
said little he therefore could do little; because he did 
not flap and wallop in his gyrations he therefore did 
not gyrate — such is the .logic of windmills. 

Now, silence does not mean inaction. Cosmic forces 
gestate in silence. Waters subside, granite forms, 
mountains appear, forests grow, glaciers move, grind- 
ing granite, forest, and mountain into impalpable and 
cosmic dust once more, all in the soundless majesty of 
power. The quiescence of Grant was the poise of the 
avalanche, or, as Carlyle would put it, " the rest of 
infinite motion, the sleep of a spinning top.'* This 
man Grant, clenching his teeth over the blackest of 
cigars, stood forth — ^the Ararat of silence in an ocean 
of noise. 

But Grant was not merely a silent man; he had the 
genius of obedience — instant, implicit, unquestioning 
obedience. To admit a genius for obedience is to con- 
cede a talent for command, and with Grant obedience 
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amounted to a superstition. In his Memoirs you may 
read these words : " Everyone has his superstitions. 
One of mine is that in positions of great responsibility 
everyone should do his duty to the best of his ability, 
where assigned by competent authority, without appli- 
cation or the use of influence to change his position." 
Elsewhere he affirms : " Persons obtaining impor- 
tant commands by application or political influence 
are apt to keep a written record of complaints 
and predictions of defeat, which are shown in case 
of disaster. Somebody must be responsible for their 
failures." 

You may call this a superstition if you please. I 
call it the essence of wisdom, the courage of patience, 
the philosophy of a Christian. He carried his su- 
perstition into practice. Commanded to do a thing 
in a particular manner, or with a particular accoutre- 
ment, he construed the order as a lawyer would con- 
strue a statute — the thing to be done was mandatory, 
the means of accomplishment purely directory. Other 
officers would excuse their failure to attempt — ^the 
weather was bad, roads were impassable, their orders 
called for mobilizing ten thousand troops, whereas 
they only had nine thousand, and so forth and so 
on. Not so Grant. You can search the records in 
vain for one of Grant's excuses. " Through him," 
says Mr. Nicolay, " something was always accom- 
plished. There was absence of excuse, complaint, or 
delay, always the report of a task performed." 

I recall one instance by way of illustration. On 
the 6th of January, 1862, Halleck ordered Grant to 
reconnoiter in the direction of Fort Henry. " Be very 
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careful," added General Halleck, "to avoid a battle; 
we are not ready for that." 

Of course not. We had never been ready for that 
since our experience at Bull Run. Halleck's order 
reached Grant on the eighth, and his reply was char- 
acteristic. After stating that he would move at once, 
he added : " The continuous rains for the last week or 
more have rendered the roads extremely bad and will 
necessarily make our movements slow. This, how- 
ever, will operate worse on the enemy, if he should 
come out to meet us, than upon us," 

Fellow-citizens, as simple and commonplace as this 
statement seems, it was, at the time of its utterance, a 
revelation. It voiced a sentiment of Abraham Lin- 
coln which he had never ventured to avow. Grant, 
seemingly, was the only Union officer who realized 
that if conditions embarrassed us, they must be equally 
embarrassing to the enemy, and were therefore neu- 
tralized, if not eliminated. This answer of the ob- 
scure soldier pleased the President. But wait! The 
reconnoissance was made. On the 28th Grant tele- 
graphed to his commander: "With permission, I will 
take Fort Henry on the Tennessee." Halleck received 
the message and ruminated. The following day Grant 
telegraphed his offer in identical language — ^"With 
permission, I will take Fort Henry on the Tennessee." 
Halleck was hypnotized into assent. Instantly, how- 
ever, he began to dubitate. The position was of para- 
mount importance — Grant's command was not equal 
to it — ^the President must concentrate the forces of 
the nation to make victory assured. In the midst of 
these negotiations for more troops, Halleck, on the 
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6th day of February, was handed this laconic : " Fort 
Henry is ours ; I shall take and destroy Fort Donelson 
on the 8th— U. S. Grant." 

Who was this western brigadier who pronounced 
doom in ten words, and announced victory in four? 
U. S. Grant? — U, and S, were significant initials. 
Perhaps they stood for Uncle Sam, or United States. 
When, a little later. Fort Donelson asked for terms 
of capitulation, and Grant's reply was " unconditional 
surrender," these words filled out that name: U. S.? 
— What could they mean but " Unconditional Sur- 
render " ! 

Fellow-citizens, there is something in a name when 
a grateful nation bestows it and millions of people 
stand sponsors at the baptism. His notoriety was 
achieved, his abilities were admitted, his opportunities 
were assured ; thenceforth he had only to succeed. 

Was Grant a great general? 

I have already proclaimed my ignorance of military 
science, but, as a layman, I should say that if to 
succeed is any criterion of generalship; if a constant 
willingness to fight on terms equal or unequal; if to 
hunt the enemy, like a rabbit, from one burrow to 
another; if for four years to do nothing but fight, 
and in all that time, from Belmont to Appomattox, 
lose not a single battle — if these constitute generalship, 
then Grant was a prodigious general. And yet I have 
read criticisms from presumedly high sources which 
deny his claims to military greatness. The gravamen 
of the charge seems to be that Grant was too obtuse 
to really know when he was whipped! I am inclined 
to concede the validity of this objection. I have some- 
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times met opponents in a lawsuit with the same 
clouded perception. My recourse has been to swear 
at the judiciary. 

Was Grant a great man? Here I claim the privi- 
lege of an opinion. Circumstances may have ex- 
ploited his greatness and then tested it; the marvel 
is that they did not destroy it. From the sudden 
height to which he attained — generalissimo of our 
united armies — ^to look down into the gulf from 
whence he rose would have made a smaller man de- 
lirious. But he poised there, serene, undazzled, like 
an eagle mounting to his element. Simplicity may not 
be greatness; naturalness may not be greatness; but 
just so sure as God is father of them both, just 
so surely is no man truly great without them. 
For character is as naked as truth. Clothes can- 
not be made to fit it. You can drape it with pur- 
ple and fine linen; surround it with circumstance and 
pomp; God reveals the man — the world knows the 
tailor. 

The war was finished and Grant stepped from one 
pinnacle to another — from the national camp to the 
national capital. His presidency was during the 
period of reconstruction. I need not describe, much 
less exaggerate, the difficulty and delicacy of his po- 
sition — they were painfully apparent. 

But after all just criticism of Grant's administra- 
tion has been exhausted, it may yet be doubted if 
there was any living American who could have done 
as well. The sword was returned to its scabbard. 
The hand that had wielded it against the South was 
now stretched out to it in love and fellowship. The 
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magnanimity of the man became the wisdom of the 
statesman. 

Yes, Grant was great as a soldier, he was great as 
a statesman, he was greatest as a man. You have not 
forgotten that second Odyssey, when our Ulysses 
journeyed round the globe, the guest of the world at 
large? The flag of every nation courtesied to him 
in the air; cannons thundered salvos of welcome; the 
people cried hosannas in the street — ^not for General 
Grant, nor for President Grant; these he had been, 
but through them had revealed himself — Grant the 
Citizen. We will remember him for what he did ; we 
will remember him with tenderness for what he was. 

Fellow-citizens, " to believe in God in spite of 
creeds, and to believe in liberty in spite of everything," 
such was the faith of Grant, such was the faith of 
Lincoln. In these two colossal figures we have the 
exponents of the Rebellion, the logarithms of that 
power which was sure to conquer it. Grant was not 
bom in Galena, but all of Galena — whose meaning is 
" lead ore " — ^this lead ore, I say. was poured into 
the heroic mold that made him what he was — a 
projectile from the battlements of heaven, with the 
vis viva of divine energ>' — implacable as fate, in- 
exorable as destiny. And it surely is significant that 
his training for the task was had in our war with 
Mexico; the only war America ever waged for mate- 
rial aggrandizement — the only war America ever 
waged except in vindication of a human right ; a war 
execrated by Grant and condemned by all good men; 
a war contrived by slave owners for the propagation 
of slavery; the prelude and genesis of the Rebellion. 
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Buzzards of Texas ! ye hatched the eagle that was to 
rend you from your prey! 

Now, Lincoln had no appetite for war. His gentle 
soul sickened at the scent of blood. Wonderful, is 
it not, that of these two, Grant, who was ubiquitous 
in battle, should come forth unscathed, and Lincoln, 
who never saw a battle, should be shot to death? 
What did God mean by it? But, O! if that cruel 
death might startle hatred into pity, and move pity 
to repentance; if that soldier's living might heal the 
wounds inflicted by himself — would not God be 
justified ? 

In contemplation of this occasion, I have reread, 
and with profound emotion, the Memoirs of U. S. 
Grant. I come to you an eyewitness, as it were, to 
the changing sensations of the author as the work 
progressed — feelings not paraded — not even ex- 
pressed, save as I trace them in the growing solemnity 
of his style; from the robust playfulness of the sol- 
dier, balancing a pen, to the sober utterance of a man 
who has much to say and requires of death but a 
moment's respite in which to say it. In no act of 
his life is Grant, the hero, so supremely revealed as 
in the writing of these volumes. There was no op- 
portunity for review, no time for correction — death, 
like a sentry, watched at his elbow ; but he, not death, 
must write that word : " Conclusion." It was his 
final combat; his noblest victory. He wrote as he 
fought, bravely, silently — ^not for fame, not for glory, 
not to praise himself, not to dispraise others ; he wrote 
that out of a full heart he might bequeath to those 
dependent on him the means for subsistence he could 
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not give them out of empty hands. He died, my 
countrymen, and through the great heart of 
a regenerated nation there thrilled that unspeakable 
feeling which only the mystery of death brings home 
to us — ^love, sorrow, gratitude, hope — a commingled 
sadness, which God forbid we should try to analyze. 
Those who bore him to the grave were men who loved 
him and who loved their country, even though in 
years gone by some of them had fought against him 
under a rebel flag. Was this an augury of the fu- 
ture ? or was it the witness to a buried past ? 

In the War Museum of Chicago I once saw a 
strange and impressive object. It was found, I think, 
on the battlefield of Shiloh. Two bullets had met mid- 
air and the force of their meeting had fused them 
into a star-shaped disk. It was only a leaden star, 
but my imagination made of it a star of glory, por- 
tending a new birth of peace on earth, good will to 
men. For one of the bullets was of the North, the 
other of the South. I seemed to see them hurtling 
through the air on a blind mission of destruction, 
hissing the hate they had no words to utter. I saw 
them approach — I beheld hatred change to recogni- 
tion, recognition to love, and then, like kindred spirits 
seeking brotherhood and rest, they melted in an Eter- 
nal Union, riveted by that kiss. 
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The mandatory but encouraging remark made to a 
party of the name of Eli (whether to him of the Bible, 
or to him with the patronymic of Perkins, I wot not), 
to " get there, Eli ! " has been hurled at every youth 
in this coimtry with the least symptom of ambition. It 
is a genuine Americanism, in line with " hustler " and 
" hummer " and other words signifying inordinate ac- 
tivity and uncomfortable energy. Whether a man 
is running for a street car or only for an office, he 
is admonished to get there. It is desirable, of course, 
that he get there with both feet ; otherwise his foot- 
hold is uncertain, and his tenure as precarious as that 
of the old fellow Myron Reed tells about — one foot 
in the grave and the other on a banana peel. The 
word " there " doubtless represents a goal of attain- 
ment ; but it is a vague word, and wonderfully illusive. 
Whereabouts is " there " ? What do we know of the 
locus in quo, as the lawyers say ? It may be that, in 
the words of the gospel hymn, " there " is " a land 
that is fairer than day " ; but we know nothing of its 
metes or bounds, or latitude or longitude, or, indeed, 
if it is on this planet or not. Like the fabled island, 
it seems to recede precisely as it is approached. The 
poor devil delving in a ditch hopes one day for a job 
that will keep him from the poorhouse. If he hustles 
he may get there, but he will not be satisfied. The 

* Michigan Club banquet, Detroit, February 22, 1895. 
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business or professional man, in no danger of the 
poorhouse, nevertheless longs for leisure to indulge 
some dormant fancy. If he is a hummer he may get 
there, but he will not be satisfied. The rich man, 
with both means and leisure, yearns also for fame. 
If he " humps " himself he may get there, but he will 
not be satisfied. The famous man wishes for a title 
of nobility. In some countries he may achieve it; but 
he will not be satisfied. 

Hear, then, the conclusion of the whole matter: 
Fame, riches, title — every object of worldly ambition, 
is an ignis fatuus. 

And what is that? An incandescent miasma. 

Do I, therefore, exclaim with the preacher : ** Van- 
ity, vanity, all is vanity "? There is not an ounce of 
pessimism in my composition. I mention this fact, 
this scientific and religious fact, not by way of ex- 
hortation or complaint; but simply because it explains 
a fact, known of all men, and utilized by great men. 
For there is a moral quality to greatness which dis- 
tinguishes it from cleverness. 

Yes, the Almighty hath implanted in the human 
breast a divine unrest, which only finds its anodyne 
in ministering to others. Vainly the tentacles of our 
being clasp the favors of the world, dragging them 
into self; in the very delirium of gratified vanity there 
comes an apocalypse of self, and the naked soul 
shrivels in the glance of God ! Is it not, I say, divine 
that the penalty of selfishness should be a nausea of 
self? 

'* Shall I," asks Balzac, " shall I tell you how to 
make your way in the world? You must plow 
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through humanity like a cannon ball, or glide through 
it like a pestilence." 

Dear old Balzac! prodigy of industry as you were 
of genius ! Did you, from the poverty of your garret, 
croak dire philosophies? Thank God, your religion 
was better than your creed ; for your self-devoted life 
has made you a way in the world higher than that 
of Napoleon, the cannon ball; or Robespierre, the 
pestilence; you are, while language lasts, Shakespeare 
of France! 

Look you! Men will of course make way for a 
cannon ball, but what pleasure does the cannon ball 
have in that? It is of iron, without sensibility. If 
it have a feeling it is a feeling of pride, which is 
harder than iron and a thousand times more cruel. 
Men will succumb to a pestilence, but what joy does 
the pestilence take in that? Its crown is a wreath of 
snakes, its breath the vapor of graves, its laugh the 
gibber of a corpse. 

Men and brethren, I have preached my sermon in 
advance. To take it out of the abstract of ethics into 
the concrete of experience, I propose to illustrate it 
by the life work of one man ; not a genius, in the sense 
of that mental bias we call genius, but a sane man, 
as Washington was sane; a good man, as Washing- 
ton was good; a man who, born to every extrinsic 
advantage for which we worldlings moil — ^title, riches, 
social caste — ^flung all his birthrights to the wind, and 
then reconquered from the world the homage of man- 
kind, and from heaven the approval of Jehovah. His- 
tory has enshrined him, humanity may not forget him, 
France calls him father. Surely America, in whose 
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name and for whose sake he yielded the title of 
" Noble " for that of '* Man," bartered the coronet of 
a marquis for the toga of a citizen, giving to the word 
citizen, indeed, a significance and glory — America, 
whose Washington clasped him to his heart of hearts, 
and called him son — surely America will recall him thus 
forever joined : Washington and La Fayette. 

How can I extract, condense, and fuse into the lim- 
its of this address the combined essence of his life and 
soul — a life crowded from youth to age with heroisms, 
adventures, and romance; a soul, luminous and glori- 
ous with its love of right! I have felt as though I 
must bring here and read to you the entire correspond- 
ence between La Fayette and Washington ; not for the 
effusive affection shown by the young officer for his 
chieftain, but because his impetuous devotion pene- 
trated that wonderful reserve which has baffled his- 
tory, and led even so redoubted a patriot as Mr. 
IngersoU to say : *' Washington has become a steel 
engraving." 

This correspondence shows him to have been a 
friend; loyal, faithful, familiar, playful, and tender 
as a father. My friends, it is difficult for youth to 
worship an abstraction, or a steel engraving; and I 
ask no other evidence of the intensely human nature 
of George Washington, in all those qualities which 
make for comradery and good-fellowship, than the 
intimate friendship between him and two boys — most 
remarkable boys, with the brains to appreciate brains, 
the courage that demands courage, hearts that feed 
on a heart's emotion; I mean young Hamilton and 
La Fayette 
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As for La Fayette's romance, that one exalted pas- 
sion which survived all vicissitudes and hung, like 
an aureola, above the clouds of every battle — it is a 
theme for song and story ! From field and camp, from 
forum and prison, La Fayette found time and means 
to write to the mistress of his heart such letters as 
no woman might read unmoved. And she, the child 
wife, fairest, gentlest, loveliest of womankind, be- 
came through the splendor of her hero's love the 
wisest, bravest, noblest, best. The reign of terror 
came, and with it those years of silence and separa- 
tion; the wife imprisoned in Paris, the husband in 
Olmiitz. What woman "attainted" of noble blood 
did not change her name, or suffer a mock divorce 
to escape, if might be, the scalpel of Dr. Guillotin? 
Not so the wife of La Fayette! If die she must, her 
death should be worthy the wife of such a husband. 
Her mother, sister, even the aged grandmother, frail, 
pitiful victims to the murderous knife, were gone — ^all 
gone f But Robespierre was killed and she was saved. 
Yes, she was loosed from Paris, and like a homing 
dove flew straight to Olmiitz. Yes, freedom, sunlight, 
God's pure air once more were hers, and in that very 
hour she knocked at the dungeon of Austria and in 
the name of charity and love asked, begged, implored, 
to share the entombment of her husband. The boon 
was granted with the assurance that it must be for- 
ever. And here they lived, in a mephitic twilight, 
with rags for clothing, and prison fare for food, while 
months, which seemed years, rolled into years, which 
seemed eternities. Her health could not withstand 
this strain. La Fayette, too nobly proud to ask one 
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favor for himself, petitioned humbly that his wife 
might go and regain her strength. The leave was 
given, conditioned that she should not return. Need 
I assure you that she did not go? 

A few years after their deliverance by Napoleon 
this gracious woman died at the old chateau, attended 
by her husband. Every act of her life had been a 
token of her love, but it was reserved for this last 
illness to reveal its height and depth and amazing 
plenitude. Her death was the transfiguration, the 
apotheosis of love. Poor La Fayette could only sit 
at her bedside and with streaming eyes and breaking 
heart listen to the gushing ecstasy of her aflFection. 
He assured her that she was loved and valued. 
" Nay ! " she said, with wan coquetry, " I care not 
to be valued if I am only loved. Ah, my husband, 
there was a period when, after one of your returns 
from America, I felt myself so forcibly attracted to 
you that I thought I should faint every time you came 
into the room. I was possessed with the fear of an- 
noying you, and tried to moderate my feelings. What 
gratitude I owe to God," she would repeat, " that such 
passionate feelings should have been a duty ! " Again 
in her delirium she had said : " If you do not find 
yourself sufficiently loved, lay the fault on God; He 
hath not given me more faculties than that I love you 
christianly, humanly, passionately." 

I have chosen these sentences from a letter of La 
Fayette, written in holy confidence to a friend. It 
seems almost sacrilege that it should ever have been 
published. And yet, not so. Perhaps, in years to 
come, some sublimated Zola searching for realism, not 
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in the muckheaps of humanity but in the hearts of 
God's children, will stumble onto it and learn how 
real, how true, how beautiful is human love when man 
is a moral hero and woman his good angel! 

But it is not of La Fayette in the private, or home 
relationships of life that I am here to speak; it is of 
La Fayette as a moral force in the history of the 
world — the apparitor of law — ^the evangel of liberty 
— the minister of God's will. 

When Patrick Henry in the Virginia house of 
burgesses fulminated against King George III, all 
Europe smiled at the gasconade of a provincial orator. 
His voice scarce vibrated beyond the room in which 
his challenge was so proudly uttered. But when on 
the field of Lexington our cannon spoke — ^then spoke 
an orator with a voice that rang until, like a sound- 
ing board, the vaulted sky rang back again! It re- 
verberated in the palaces of kings; it echoed from 
the abysm of human wretchedness. Fellow-citizens, 
within the palace that very hour there was bom a 
Fear; within the blackness of the abyss there was con- 
ceived a Hope. 

What did it portend? What did it not portend? 
It meant that just as the Decalogue issued from the 
thunders of Sinai, so out of the thunders of the Revo- 
lution should proceed the Constitution of the United 
States, both God-given, thunder-voiced, one in the 
name of morals, the other in the name of Liberty ! 

There was about the palace of the king of France 
at the outbreak of the American revolution this young 
nobleman of nineteen, the Marquis de La Fayette, 
whose Christian names are too numerous to mention. 
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He was of the select coterie chosen by Marie Antoinette 
to perform amateur theatricals in her boudoir and do 
quadrilles in costume. He had been educated to smile 
affably, and was a post-graduate in the art of bowing. 
His alma mater was a dancing school. Three years 
previously, that is, at the age of sixteen, he had mar- 
ried the daughter of a duke, two years younger than 
himself. 

I have often wondered if human nature was so 
ancxnalous in France that children, just entering their 
teens, could, with safety to the state, to say nothing 
of the dignity of the home, assume the relationship 
of marriage — ^that sublime Duality, as mysterious as 
the Trinity, and only less sacred. But the language of 
France contained no such word as " home " until, in 
modem times, the people of France appropriated the 
English word ; in full reprisal, it seems to me, for all 
our depredations on their language. As for marriage 
among the nobility, it was then, as it is to-day, a 
matter of convention, the conveyance of heredita- 
ments, the merger of estates, with love as a " contin- 
gent remainder." The court of France was utterly 
debauched. Arrogance had ceased to be arrogance, 
for the word implies some consciousness, at least, of 
another's being; but the patricians of France had ruled 
so long, so absolute, and so unquestioned, that a south- 
em planter could not have been more oblivious of a 
negro's entity than were the French noblesse of the 
existence of mere people. " The state ! " cried Louis 
XIV, " I am the state— LV/a/, c'est Moi." 

The fortune of this youth was among the largest 
in Europe. He was accordingly fawned upon by 
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courtiers and humored by the king. If he was thought 
to be somewhat erratic, it was only because he had 
so little to say, whereas society expected him to prat- 
tle. He evinced, moreover, a predilection for his own 
wife. Except for these slight aberrations, he ap- 
peared to be as sane, and almost as inane, as nobility 
in general. 

What unsuspected chord in the bosom of this su- 
pine aristocrat thrilled in unison with our cannon's 
roar? What did his soul behold in the glare of this 
first powder-flash ? God knows ! But surely the high- 
est use of history is to register the onward sweep of 
that '* power which makes for righteousness," and in 
the knowledge of its trend conform our efforts to a 
divine intent. Thus, and thus only, may we perceive 
how mankind is urged forward and forever upward 
by an inexorable Will, whose special agency is some 
special Man. This belief is not mysticism; it is all 
that redeems us from insanity. What happened, then, 
to La Fayette? What changed him in the twinkling 
of an eye ? What was it that with strange compelling 
influence drew wise men from the East to worship at 
a manger? It was a star — God's star of Bethlehem. 
What was it burst in the brain of Saul, blasting his 
vision in an agony of light ? It was a star — God's star 
of Truth. What was it dawned on the soul of La 
Fayette, transfusing it with a purpose so sublime that 
thenceforth all he had was offered a willing sacrifice 
to Its accomplishment? It was a star — God's star of 
Liberty. The Declaration of Independence— every 
sentence of which challenged the special privileges 
of his class, his own prerogatives, the title he bore, 
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the right of his kingly government to exist — reflected 
the radiance of this rising sun and glowed with celes- 
tial fire. Like an asterisk of destiny, like its fellow 
of the East, this star of the West hung brightening 
above the cradle of men's hopes. He needs must fol- 
low it! 

Accordingly, in April, of the year 1777, La Fayette 
set sail for America, in a vessel purchased and 
equipped by himself expressly for the journey. His 
resolution had been taken against the protest of all 
his friends (save only of her, the best of friends) 
and despite the interdiction of his monarch. To cir- 
cumvent the officers of the latter, he disguised himself 
as a courier, sleeping in stables from town to town 
until he reached the seacoast. But Louis XVI was 
not to be baffled. He made it known to the American 
Congress that under no circumstances was the Mar- 
quis de La Fayette to receive a commission in its 
armies. Congress was not only willing to oblige 
the king of France, but, on its own account, thought 
that the quixotic services of the youthful marquis 
might prove more embarrassing than useful. Wash- 
ington, moreover, shared the same opinion. He, poor 
man, had seen enough of foreign adventurers. So 
that, upon his arrival. La Fayette was graciously re- 
ceived, and as graciously ignored. It was under these 
circumstances, and when his cherished plans had lit- 
tle hope of realization, that he addressed to Congress 
this brief but immortal note: 

" After the sacrifices I have made, I have the right 
to exact two favors: one is to serve at my own ex- 
pense, the other is to serve as a volunteer." 
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There was no mistaking the temper or quality of 
the writer of these lines! Washington relented at 
once. La Fayette received his commission and was 
appointed aide-de-camp to the commander-in-chief. 
" Thereupon," says a biographer, " began one of those 
tender and lasting friendships which exist between 
men who share great perils in defense of great 
principles." 

They reached the camp of Washington in time to 
witness a review of troops. There were eleven thou- 
sand men, possibly the forlornest ever calling them- 
selves an army. Their munitions were wretched, their 
clothing ragged, and without any attempt at uniform- 
ity in cut or color; their evolutions were original, not 
to say grotesque. But they were Americans, and 
Washington was their leader. 

"We should feel some embarrassment," Washing- 
ton observed, " in showing ourselves to an officer who 
has just left the armies of France." 

" Sir," replied La Fayette, " it is to learn and not 
to teach that I am here." 

There spoke, not simply the modesty of the man, 
but if there be any design or meaning in the affairs 
of men, there spoke his destiny. He was here to 
learn! 

To learn what? To learn first of all, and all in 
all, Washington by heart! To learn his Godlike in- 
tegrity of nature — his singleness of purpose and loy- 
alty of faith — his wisdom — his justice — ^his goodness 
— ^his loving kindness — ^his prudence in counsel — his 
courage in action — his deep respect of self, combined 
with a divine unselfishness — his majesty of patience 
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in defeat — his almost melancholy joy in victory. To 
learn Washington was to learn what God meant when 
he made us in His image; it was to know Man, the 
archetype! Here was a provincial farmer whose 
pride of manhood, compared with the insolence of a 
king, soared into the empyrean, and yet who thought 
so little of the habiliments of power that all he asked 
of fortune or of fate were the tranquillity of Mt. 
Vernon and the obscurity of his home. What dig- 
nity could such greatness borrow from a title! To 
imagine Washington as a marquis was to imagine him 
with a ring in his nose. To know him as a man 
was to know what freedom meant, what free men 
were, and how to men like these " liberty or death " 
was the dread alternative. La Fayette renounced his 
marquisate and by act of Congress was made Citizen 
of America. 

It is not my intention to catalogue the services of 
La Fayette to this country, either as a soldier on our 
battlefields or as a diplomat at the court of France. 
We teach our children to cherish those services in 
grateful and lasting memory. But there were two 
episodes of the war which so clearly reveal the char- 
acter of this more than patriot that no estimate of him 
would be complete without referring to them. 

After the treachery of Arnold and his desertion to 
the enemy, it transpired that the American forces 
under La Fayette found themselves confronting the 
English forces commanded by the traitor. One day 
a nuncio from the latter, under a flag of truce, sought 
an interview with La Fayette and handed him a let- 
ter. Learning from whom the letter was sent, La 
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Fayette returned it to the messenger unopened, stating 
that a communication from any other British officer 
would be courteously received, but under no circum- 
stances would he so much as open a letter from Mr. 
Arnold. " Mr. Arnold " was furious of course, and 
Americans were threatened with condign punishment. 
But when news of the incident reached the ears of 
Washington he wrote to La Fayette : ** Your conduct 
upon every occasion meets my approbation, but in 
none more than in refusing to hold a correspondence 
with Arnold." 

Again, when La Fayette was sent south into Vir- 
ginia to hold Cornwallis in check, the latter thought 
he had "the boy," as he called him, where he might 
not escape and so boasted in one of his reports. But 
it came to pass that '* the boy " maneuvered him into 
a cul de sac. 

There seems to be little doubt that, in conjunction 
with the French fleet, a battle with the enemy could 
have been fought and won, and the French officers, 
naval and military, vehemently urged that, having 
cornered the Englishman in Yorktown, it was due to 
La Fayette that he go further and achieve the 
glory of his final conquest. But the friend of Wash- 
ington shook his head. " It is my duty," said he, 
"to guard the enemy until Washington arrives; to 
him, to him alone, belongs the glory of this coup de 
grace." 

If so be, at first, in the exuberance of youth, or the 
ennui of inaction. La Fayette took up liberty as a 
plaything and diversion, it had now become the pas- 
sion of his life. Like Washington, he saw and realized 
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the horror of African slavery. *' Whatever may be 
the complexion of the enslaved/' he writes to Mr. 
Adams, " does not, in my opinion, change the com- 
plexion of the crime, which is blacker than the face 
of any African." With a view to the ultimate ex- 
tinction of this anomaly in our government, he 
founded an African colony on the island of Cayenne, 
hoping to educate the negro into a sense of freedom 
and individuality. But the task seemed hopeless. 
And, indeed, with the surrender of Cornwallis, he felt 
that his mission in the world had been accomplished. 
It was in this belief that he wrote to the French min- 
ister, Vergennes : '* My great affair is settled. Hu- 
manity has gained its cause and liberty will never 
be without a refuge." 

How purblind is man, who cannot see beyond his 
eyelashes nor prophesy from day to day what a day 
will bring forth! His affairs were not settled; his 
great affair was yet to be. For however great had 
been La Fayette's career in America (and no Ameri- 
can will attempt to dwarf it), it was but an appren- 
ticeship, a novitiate in the cause of liberty which all 
too soon was to rage tumultuous in the heart of 
France. For I repeat it : he was here to learn. Our 
war with England was not simply a political insur- 
rection: it was an insurrection of ideas. 

When, therefore, La Fayette returned to France, it 
was not as an effigy of liberty, but as liberty's incen- 
diary. His soul, like a torch, had been lighted at that 
star which first beckoned him away, and like a torch 
he flung it among the dry and sapless institutions of 
his country. The conflagration, the holocaust, the 
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nameless crackling which ensued, we call the French 
Revolution. 

I could not, if I would, portray the venomous writh- 
ings of this infernal orgasm; Carlyle has done it in 
a vertigo of words. What I would impress upon you 
is the fact that except for La Fayette this revolution 
never would have been. He it was who inspired it, 
ruled it, was ruled by it, emerged from it to con- 
front the sordid splendor of Napoleon with the glory 
of Washington, survived it — tyranny, anarchy, des- 
potism — survived it all, and then died, like Moses, 
in sight of the promised land. 

France, I salute you ! In the name of La Fayette, 
whom you sent to us: in the name of Washington, 
whom we returned to you, America joins with you, O 
sister of liberty, in that shout which yet shall en- 
girdle the earth — " The King is dead ! Long live the 
Republic!^' 
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Fellow-Citizens : This wonderful park of ours in 
the very heart of a mighty city — Nature's sanctuary 
in a human wilderness — ^peopled with images of the 
world's great heroes — dedicated to the memory of 
that martyr-hero whose noble presence seems to wel- 
come us at the gateway with a smile mournful as his 
fate and radiant as his love; this park, I say, this 
out-of-doors Parthenon, has been enriched to-day by 
the statue of another of nature's noblemen, his coun- 
try's '* guide, philosopher, and friend," Ben Frank- 
lin^ THE American. The citizen of Chicago to 
whose liberality we are indebted for this heroic 
bronze, is pre-eminently the one man in Chicago best 
qualified to speak of the life which it commemorates. 
But Mr. Medill is as modest as he is generous. " I 
have erected this statue," said he, " not to glorify 
myself, not even to glorify Franklin — that were in- 
deed superfluous ; I have erected it rather to the glory 
of American manhood. I wish it to stand forever as 
an invitation to the young men of my countrj' to 
study the life of this simple, sturdy, stalwart charac- 
ter, that ^their own lives may profit by it." 

In deference therefore to this purpose of the donor, 
it is perhaps appropriate that a young man — ^young 
enough, I hope, not to have shaped his character be- 

^ Delivered at the unveiling, in Lincoln Park, Chicago, of the 
statue of Ben Franklin, June 6, 1896. 
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yond redemption — that a young man should have been 
requested to speak of the life and times of Benjamin 
Franklin on this occasion, and to deduce therefrom 
his individual conclusions. The fact that until I set 
about my preparation for this event I had never read 
even the autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, much 
less his numerous writings and correspondence, may 
reflect upon my erudition — I am used to that; but it 
illustrates at the very outset the wisdom of the giver 
and the utility of the gift. My sometime ignorance 
does not discredit my present authority to speak, for 
I come to you fresh from a careful, attentive reading 
of all I could lay hands on, and the study of the phi- 
losophy and career of Benjamin Franklin, begun 
perfunctorily and in duty bound, has been to me one 
of the greatest pleasures of my life. I am deeply 
grateful to Joseph Medill for compelling me to un- 
dertake it I 

I would not have my confession of unacquaintance 
with a man whose fame fills all the earth taken too 
literally, however. I did know something about Dr. 
Franklin; as much, probably, as the majority of my 
fellow-countrymen, this distinguished audience not ex- 
cepted. I knew, for instance, that as a mere boy he 
had found his way from Boston to Philadelphia, and 
had entered the latter city with a penny roll in his 
mouth and another under each arm. That a little 
girl, subsequently his wife, espied him in this predica- 
ment and giggled, after the manner of little girls. 
I knew that he became a publisher in Philadelphia, and 
brought forth " Poor Richard's Almanac," a hotch- 
potch of the wise sayings of all nations which every- 
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body had heard and which nobody ever heeded. I 
knew that he once flew a kite during a thunder storm, 
thereby demonstrating that lightning was nothing but 
electricity — a puerile performance that anybody could 
have done — ^but didn't. I knew that he had signed 
the Declaration of Independence, and also the Consti- 
tution, and that he was otherwise a great man in the 
provinces. I also had a vague notion of his em- 
bassy abroad, and a still vaguer notion that he was in 
the habit of attending court levees in top-boots and a 
fur cap, to the disgust of the courtiers and the frantic 
delight of "the great unwashed." I had also seen 
his numerously engraved portrait, and if I had been 
asked to portray him in words, according to my then 
conception of his mental, moral, and physical make-up, 
I should have said that here was a pudgy, unctuous, 
witty, good-natured old gentleman, with a vast reper- 
toire of proverbs that passed for wisdom ; a pragmatic 
old gentleman, with an ostentation of philanthropy but 
a weather eye to the main chance ; a parsimonious old 
gentleman, whose tongue, thrust into his cheek, gave 
notice that he was up to snuff; a shrewd, crafty, se- 
cretive, calculating old gentleman, whose morals were 
as easy as his slippers. I know him now to have been, 
next to Washington, the greatest character of the 
Revolution — ^perhaps the greatest of his century. 
Never in the history of the world has there been a 
man of more varied and profound accomplishment, 
or one who more thoroughly united the sedentary 
habits of a student and the energy of an actor in the 
world's affairs. I would almost say that he was the 
very opposite to all that I had conceived him, and 
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yet not so: for he was everything that I had imag- \/ 
ined modified by goodness. He was parsimonious; 
yes, but only with himself. To others he was gen- 
erous often to his own undoing. Moreover, his par- 
simony had an object, which dignified and ennobled it : 
he was striving not for riches but for independence. 
When he had acquired a modest competence he quit his 
own business absolutely and never, so far as I can 
discover, attempted to make another dollar for him- 
self. He was shrewd and crafty also, but not with 
that sinister distrust of his fellow-men that the words 
imply. His was the diplomacy of a child, than which, 
we are told, there is none more subtle. The people 
he loved and trusted, as did Lincoln; like Lincoln, 
also, he fathomed the designs of wicked men. This 
is what St. Paul would call a holy cunning. He was 
simple in his dress but scrupulous in his linen. He 
was polite even to the point of deference with whom- 
soever he conversed, whether it chanced to be a neigh- 
bor in the village of Philadelphia or some minister 
of state in the metropolis of London. This was an 
art that he had cultivated, for by nature he was ob- 
stinate and opinionated. In the course of his long 
life he made many inventions, such as the stove, the 
lightning-rod — ^minus its agent — ^and these he gave to 
his countrymen without royalty or patent. He dis- 
covered many secrets of nature which he revealed to 
the world freely and without reserve. But of all his 
discoveries there was one of signal and paramount 
importance ; the one that made him what he was ; the 
one that vitally concerns every human being for all 
time to come ; the one that involves all others ; and the 
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one that I have selected as the theme for what further 
I may have to say — the discovery of how to make life 
happy. 

For Benjamin Franklin was happy. Happy in his 
drudgery, happy in his extreme poverty, happy in his 
enforced economies, happy in his growing success, 
happy in his prosperity, happy in the service of his 
country and in the love and applause of the world 
at large. From youth to age he was actually, genu- 
inely happy ! — not the hypnotic ecstasy of an anchorite, 
mind you; not the pseudo-happiness of a voluptuary; 
not the stolid indifference of a stoic; not the glum 
complacency of a puritan; not even the rhapsody of 
a lover; but the tranquil, reasonable happiness which 
is so hard to achieve, and yet without which this life 
is scarcely worth the living. 

When the ministers tell us that man was made in 
the image of the Creator we acquiesce; but what is 
meant by the phrase? Does it mean the corporeal 
image? That would constitute the Almighty a 
veritable biped. Benjamin Franklin believed in no 
anthropomorphic God ; man's image of his Maker was 
/ a spiritual image; not perfected, but outlined, and 
upon man himself was devolved the responsibility to 
complete the likenejss. This completion of himself, 
Franklin conceived to be man's business on earth, and 
therein could he realize his only happiness; for he 
exclaims with Cato: 

" Here will I hold. If there's a power above us 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Thro' all her works), He must delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in must be happy." 
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All which, you observe, resolves itself into the say- 
ing of Poor Richard, " Be virtuous and you will be 
happy." But that, you say, is no secret; it is as old 
as the pyramids! Precisely so, and might possibly 
be fobbed off as an antiquity exhumed from the 
pyramids. 

But if this statue should serve no other purpose 
than a mnemonic to remind Americans that to be 
virtuous is to be happy, it might be an anachronism in 
this materialistic age, but it harks back to a truth 
which Americans must some time learn, if not from 
Christ, why, then from Franklin. For I repeat it, 
Franklin was happy, and happy because he was vir- 
tuous. His discovery was simply how to be virtuous. ^ 

Franklin in his time was not regarded as a Chris- 
tian. Possibly he would be to-day, though opinions 
might still differ on the subject. The question de- 
pends on how much theology a man may dispense "" 
with and still be a Christian. He had been born into 
the Presbyterian Church and, indeed, was designed by 
his father for the Presbyterian ministry, for no 
better reason than that he was the tenth son — it 
transpiring that of seventeen children seven were 
daughters — and was therefore a " tithing " actually 
due to the Church. I should surmise that the name 
"Benjamin '* was given him by his mother, not only ^/ 
because he was her youngest son, but, please Grod, 
would continue to be so. It happened, however, that 
there were several doctrines of the faith to which 
the youthful Benjamin could not conscientiously sub- 
scribe — such as election, reprobation, etc., doctrines 
concerning which there has not been absolute una- 
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nimity among Presbyterians even unto the present 
day. Accordingly he was deemed hopelessly recalci- 
trant, and at the mature age of ten was taken out of 
school and made to assist his father, whose business 
was that of a tallow-chandler and soap-boiler; the 
father thinking possibly that soap might prove a 
means of grace even if theology did not, agreeable to 
the maxim that cleanliness is next to Godliness. 
Throughout life Franklin's attendance at church was 
semi-occasional, although he contributed regularly and 
systematically to its support. What he longed to hear, 
and yet never heard from the pulpit, were the 
weightier matters of the law, instead of the mint, 
anise, and cummin of dogmatic theology. The local 
clergyman, he tells us, was always his personal friend, 
and after repeated visits and admonitions prevailed 
on him at one time to attend church service for five 
Sundays successively. " Had he been in my opinion 
a good preacher," says the Doctor, " perhaps I might 
have continued, notwithstanding the occasion I had 
for the Sunday's leisure in my course of study; but 
his discourses were chiefly either polemic arguments 
or explications of the peculiar doctrines of our sect, 
and unedifying, since not a single moral principle was 
inculcated or enforced, their aim seeming to be rather 
to make us Presbyterians than good citizens. At 
• length he took for his text that verse of the fourth 
chapter of Philippians : ' Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, or of good 
report, if there be any virtue or any praise think on 
these things.' " 
Surely, thought the expectant doctor, with sudi a 
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text as this, he cannot escape some moral teaching. 
Not a bit of it. The learned divine partitioned his 
text into numerous headings, the last and most im- 
portunate exhortation being to " pay due respect to 
God's ministers." Do you particularly blame the Doc- 
tor when he tells us that he was '* disgusted " ? His 
creed had but one article, "God is love"; but one 
purpose, to be good and to do good. 

Good! that is a poor, homely, common little word, 
and yet within its four letters, like the four walls 
of home, are comprehended the sweetness and hap- 
piness of living. It is a puissant, wonderful, stu- 
pendous word, for out of it proceed the issues of life 
and death, the here and the hereafter, the soul and 
its immortality. 

Franklin's religion was an intuitive faith, to be sure, 
but faith reduced to a science. His practice of the 
virtues had become an art. Indeed, for many years, 
and to the very close of his life, he had in contem- 
plation the writing of a book to be called, " The Art 
OF Virtue," wherein he would show the means and 
manner of obtaining virtue, as distinguished from 
the mere exhortation to be good; which exhortation, 
he claimed, did not instruct and indicate the means, 
but was like the apostle's man of verbal charity, who 
admonished the naked and the hungry to be clothed 
and fed withal, but vouchsafed no information as to 
where the clothes were to be had, or how the food 
was to be forthcoming. In a letter to Lord Kames, 
as early as 1760, he asserted that many people lead 
bad lives who would gladly lead good ones, but did 
not know how to make the change. That to acquire 
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virtue was as properly an art as painting, navigation, 
or architecture. For, said he, " If a man would be- 
come a painter, navigator, or architect, it is not 
enough that he is advised to be one, that he is can- 
vinced by the arguments of his adviser that it would 
be for his advantage to be one, and that he resolves 
to be one ; but he must be taught the principles of the 
art, be shown all the methods of working, and how 
to acquire the habit of using properly all the instru- 
ments." 

As for himself, he aspired to no less than the at- 
tainment of human perfection, and in his autobiog- 
raphy he takes the reader into his confidence as to the 
methods devised to accomplish it. There is nothing 
in all literature that compares with the philosophical 
naivete of these disclosures. There have been per- 
sonal memoirs galore, giving the " reflections," the 
" reveries," the " meditations," the " musings," and 
the inmost cerebrations of all sorts of individuals, 
from Pascal to Marie Bashkirtseff, but among all 
the books on the shelf there is only one Ben. Frank- 
lin. If you have read the personal journal of Amiel, 
lately published, you should forthwith read the auto- 
biography of Ben. Franklin, if only for the contrast. 
It is like emerging from the miasmas of a cypress 
swamp into the glorious sunlight of the open air. In 
Amiel there is introspection to the verge of lunacy. 
The thought, if poetic, is never virile, often sickly, 
and you gaze shudderingly into the open grave or into 
the void beyond. But in Franklin there is the healthy, 
robust, manly utterance of one who finds himself alive 
and is resolved to make the most of it. Why not be 
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happy? I have youth and strength and life is before 
me. What is happiness? It is not money in itself, 
nor fame in itself — it is nothing extraneous, in fact, 
but must be evolved from within. Happiness is virtue. 
What is it to be virtuous? He analyzed virtue by 
passing it through the spectroscope of his conscience, 
and resolved it into thirteen elements. These he cata- 
logued and entered in a book. Under each he wrote a 
precept defining the limitation of that particular head- 
ing. Thus, under the word " Sincerity," he wrote : 
*'Use no hurtful deceit; think innocently and justly; 
and if you speak, speak accordingly." Under the 
word " Cleanliness," he wrote, " Tolerate no unclean- 
liness in body, clothes, or habitation." Under the 
heading " Humility," he says, " Imitate Jesus and 
Socrates " ; and so on through the list. 

He next opened a ledger account with Virtue. Did 
ever a man do such a thing before? The rules that 
Washington formulated for his conduct have come 
down to us, but they were at most a sort of deca- 
logue, and like the original Decalogue exceeding brit- 
tle in any other hands than Washington's. The truth 
is, nearly every man has had spells of committing his 
good resolutions to writing, and then has hid them 
away lest someone might detect him in the boyish 
weakness. And yet we keep an accurate set of books 
concerning our business dealings, particularly concern- 
ing our bills receivable, but leave our running account 
with the Almighty to be carried in our heads. Not 
so Franklin. He procured him a blank book and a 
bottle of red ink. Every page of that blank book 
was divided into seven vertical red-ink columns, one 
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for each day of the week; and into thirteen lateral 
spaces, one for each of his thirteen virtues. He did 
not propose to court defeat by attacking the enemy 
en masse — there was an ominous significance in the 
very number Thirteen ; but he would conquer the vir- 
tues separately and in detail. First came Temperance, 
which his precept had limited to eating and drinking; 
— " Eat not to dullness ; drink not to elevation." Why 
first? Because vigilance required a calm, clear intel- 
lect and temperance in eating and drinking would 
leave his mind normal and alert. Furthermore, it was 
a virtue in which he already had had some exercise, 
and was therefore the easiest mastered. 

Second in the list was the virtue " Silence " ; — 
" Speak not but what may benefit others or yourself ; 
avoid trifling conversation." His reasons for includ- 
ing silence in the category of virtues were possibly 
cogent, and were certainly unique. Inasmuch as his 
ambition was to learn, he conceived that he could 
learn more by listening to others than to himself. 
Furthermore, he tells us that for some time past he 
had fallen into the habit of prattling, punning, and 
joking, which made him acceptable to trifling com- 
pany but not to the more serious-minded. How well 
he succeeded in curing himself of this infirmity of 
punning and joking history has recorded. He failed, 
not dismally, but brilliantly! 

Benjamin Franklin was certainly the earliest of 
American wits and continues to hold his place as prob- 
ably the greatest. In a magazine article called the 
"Penalty of Humor," Mr. Brander Matthews inti- 
mates that Benjamin Franklin, acknowledged to be 
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the most forceful writer of his age, was not chosen 
by his Committee to draft the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for fear some witty crotchet might come into 
his head and find lodgment in that august document. 
We know that he was a member of the Assembly 
which brought forth that glorious instrument and we 
still hear quoted his indorsement of an impassioned 
speech made by one of the delegates, beseeching his 
coadjutors to be unanimous and hang together. " The 
gentleman is right/' shouted Franklin. " We must all 
hang together or of a certainty we will all hang 
separately I '* 

Franklin was seventy years of age when he per- 
petrated this famous pun, and considering the solem- 
nity of the occasion that had brought them together, 
the inference is that he had either left his little book 
at home or had wickedly violated its second com- 
mandment. 

Next to the virtue of silence came " order, " reso- 
lution,'' " frugality," " industry," and the like. His 
scheme was to concentrate his efforts upon one virtue 
for a week together, leaving the other twelve to shift 
for themselves, only putting down religiously each 
day, opposite the particular virtue violated, a mark to 
indicate the fact. If by converging his faculties on 
Temperance, for instance, he could keep his temper- 
ance record clear for seven consecutive days, he 
argued that the habit of that virtue had been so much 
strengthened, and its opposite so much weakened, that 
he could venture to proceed to the next in order. By 
this means he would be enabled to go through the list 
once in thirteen weeks, and four times in the year. 
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On arising each morning he would ask himself the 
question, What good shall I do this day? On retir- 
ing at night he would ask himself the question, What 
good have I done this day? He did not trust abso- 
lutely in his own strength and resolution to achieve 
his purpose. He believed in prayer, even though the 
Bible had said that we must work out our own sal- 
vation, and even though Poor Richard had said that 
God helps him who helps himself. Night and morn- 
ing he addressed to the throne of grace an invocation 
so earnest, and yet so simple, so short and yet so 
comprehensive, that no liturgy was ever devised that 
contains more of the essence of true piety — ^more of 
gratitude, reliance, and worshipful devotion. 



€€ 



O powerful Goodness! bountiful Father! 
merciful Guide! Increase in me that wis- 
dom which discovers my truest interest. 
Strengthen my resolutions to perform what 
that wisdom dictates. Accept my kind 
offices to thy other children as the only re- 
turn in my power for thy continual favors to 



me/' 



That was all, but it was everything. 

His resolution to be good and to do good was not 
the ebullition of some virtuous emotion. It was a plan 
deliberately contrived and systematically executed. 
He daily balanced his morals, as he did his accounts, 
by a species of double entry. And this he did, not one 
day or one year only, but continuously and for years 
together, until the habit of temperance, frugality, in- 
dustry, sincerity, justice, moderation, cleanliness, 
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tranquillity, and the like had made these qualities the 
very texture of his being. 

He has been accused of being selfish in his desire 
to be virtuous. So he was. But what wonderful self- 
ishness is that which finds genuine reason to be satis- 
fied with self, instead of a deep-seated consciousness 
of its own unworthiness ! His autobiography is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that honesty — not its sem- 
blance or counterfeit, but honesty — is the best policy, 
and he offers his own happiness and success as an 
exemplification of its truth. 

Behold him as a youth in Philadelphia. It was not 
very long before a dozen congenial boys were or- 
ganized by him into a literary and debating society, 
called the Junto. This celebrated society lasted for 
many years. One of Franklin's biographers has dis- 
covered the records of the Junto, and gives us a 
few specimen questions discussed at its meetings: 

"How may smoky chimneys be best cured? (Re- 
spectfully referred to our City Council.) 

" Why does the flame of a candle tend upwards 
in a spire? 

" What is the reason that tides rise higher in the 
Bay of Fundy than the Bay of Delaware? 

"Is sound an entity of body? 

"Which is the best form of government? 

"Is it consistent with the principles of liberty in 
a free government to punish a man as a libeler when 
he speaks the truth ? " 

These and kindred topics were studied and de- 
bated by the young gentlemen with great vehemence 
and considerable scholarship. At one of their ses- 
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sions Franklin proposed that each member fetch to 
the club-room all the books owned by him, and thus 
combining form a library of some size and respecta- 
bility; and out of this suggestion was founded the 
city library of Philadelphia which flourishes to this 
day. It was at the suggestion of Franklin, also, and 
through the exertions of the Junto, that the streets 
were lighted, then partially paved, and finally swept 
and cared for. A fire company was organized by 
Franklin, which is still in existence. A college was 
founded, a free hospital was erected, and numerous 
other enterprises were brought to successful issue, all 
at the instigation and through the unceasing efforts 
of Franklin and the Junto. The Junto itself emerged 
into the American Philosophical Society. So, you 
see, if a man is obliged to ask himself each morning, 
What good shall I do this day? it opens his eyes to 
opportunities for doing good that would never occur 
to him who only asks, How can I cozen my neighbor 
out of a dollar this day? A man who is obliged to 
ask himself each night. What good have I done this 
day? who daily arraigns himself before the tribunal 
of his own conscience, and then enters of record the 
judgment rendered of " guilty " or " not guilty," is 
stimulated to discover evidence favorable to the 
defendant. 

When Franklin had attained the age of fifty, or 
something less, he found himself possessed of suffi- 
cient income to live without labor. So he withdrew 
from active business, thinking, good easy man, to 
devote the remainder of his h'fe to scientific pursuits. 
Giarming hallucination! The public seized on him 
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forthwith. He was elected alderman, assemblyman, 
postmaster, and the president of more things of 
a public and quasi-public character than Melville £. 
Stone ever thought of. 

Why did Franklin assume these gratuitous public 
burthens? Because it was his fate, and a part of the 
curriculum which the Almighty had prepared for him. 
For I believe Benjamin Franklin to have been as truly 
an emissary of divine will in the accomplishment of 
this government as Washington, or Lincoln, or Grant, 
or Hamilton. His career was not concluded — it had 
just begun. He must complete his education in pub- 
lic affairs by years of public service to fit him for 
those herculean labors he was yet to perform in Lon- 
don and in Paris. 

In London it was necessary to prove to Burke, and 
Pitt, and Fox, and to all right-thinking Englishmen, 
and to all the world, that England was wrong in the 
quarrel she was seeking. Franklin did that. He was 
called as a witness before the House of Commons 
and every lawyer in the kingdom had the privilege of 
confounding him with questions. He emerged from 
that contest, not a witness to America merely, but 
a witness to humanity and the glory of God. Burke 
said it was like a master being examined by a parcel 
of schoolboys. 

In Paris it was necessary to obtain money — ^money 
— money — and yet more money — stacks of money — 
bushels of money — ^millions of money! How? On 
what security? On no security whatever! 

The Continental Congress was the most irresponsi- 
ble body of gentlemen who ever convened at any time 
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anywhere. It did not have power to levy a tax of 
one mill on the million. It did not have the money to 
pay its chaplain for his daily prayer, much less his 
daily bread. It was a preposterous, pretentious, awe- 
less, bumptious, pitiful, unchartered aggregation, as 
well-meaning and optimistic as it was powerless and 
unwise. It would send agents to Spain and Holland 
to borrow money, and would draw on them at sight 
before their credentials had even gained them an audi- 
ence with the government. Henry Laurens, dis- 
patched as Minister to The Hague, was captured by 
the English and carried into England. " But," says 
Mr. Morse, " this little incident mattered not at all 
to Congress which for a long time cheerfully drew a 
great number of bills upon the poor gentleman, who, 
held in the Tower of London as a traitor, was hardly 
in a position to negotiate loans for his fellow-rebels." 

John Jay, in Spain, could not raise money enough to 
pay his butcher, but he would accept America's drafts 
for millions, trusting in Providence and Franklin to 
meet them at maturity. And Franklin paid not only 
these drafts but the butcher's bills as well. In like 
manner Arthur Lee, and Morris, and Izard, and all 
the rest of them would visa every bill drawn on them 
by Congress and then petition Franklin for the love 
of God and the credit of America not to suffer it to 
go to protest. And Franklin honored these drafts 
always and without fail. The French Minister, 
Vergennes, would declare to him that the French gov- 
ernment was bankrupt, as indeed it was ; that America 
must not look to France for another dollar; that 
under no circumstances would he lend another dol- 
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lar, etc., etc. Franklin would advise Congress to this 
effect, and Congress would promise solemnly never 
to draw on him again, accompanying that very prom- 
ise with a draft for another million. Whereupon the 
venerable philosopher, his country's last hope, would 
gird up his loins, say his prayers, and tackle the French 
Minister for just one more accommodation. He knew 
that the phlebotomy of a turnip was a simple, pain- 
less operation compared with squeezing another drop 
of blood-money out of Vergennes, but he accomplished 
the impossible. Time after time in the face of that 
gentleman's ultimatum, he continued to wheedle, or 
argue, or frighten him into a " general " loan, then 
a " special *' loan, then a guarantee of somebody else's 
loan. The buccaneers whom America turned loose 
to prey on English commerce were the creatures of 
Franklin. It was he who suggested the idea and fur- 
nished the money to fit out the vessels. Paul Jones 
said that Franklin's letters to him would make brave 
men of cowards. But these gay rovers were not self- 
supporting, notwithstanding their glorious exploits 
and their many captures. Franklin was the only navy 
department which they recognized or upon which they 
drew in emergency, and this financial burden was 
added to the others. No wonder Mr. Morris declares 
that Washington's position at Valley Forge was en- 
viable compared with Franklin's predicament during 
the entire Revolution. No wonder Bancroft affirms 
that Benjamin Franklin was the greatest diplomat 
who ever lived. He bankrupted France, that Amer- 
ica might be free! But God intended that France 
should go bankrupt in the cause of liberty, otherwise 
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France herself would never have been liberated. For 
if Louis XVI could have stopped the mouths of the 
hungry mobs that howled at him for bread only a 
few years later, how would the French Revolution 
ever have gathered to a head ! 

But the end came at last, and apparently in the 
nick of time. A treaty of peace was negotiated at 
Paris and signed by Franklin, together with Jay and 
Adams, on behalf of his country. Then this wonder- 
ful man, full of years and honors, returned home, to 
be received by his countr)rmen in a very transport of 
jubilation. He took part in the Convention that 
brought forth our Constitution; he lent his powerful 
influence to the election of Washington ; he petitioned 
Congress as president of the first abolition society, 
and as the last act of his life, to remove the incon- 
sistency of African slavery from the character of the 
American people, urging them to step to the verge of 
their authority to discourage every species of traffic 
in the persons of our fellow-men; and then calmly, 
tranquilly, announced himself as ready to die. 

" I seem to have intruded myself into the company 
of posterity," he said, "when I ought to have been 
abed and asleep." And again he declared : " Having 
seen during a long life a good deal of this world, 
I feel a growing curiosity to be acquainted with some 
other." 

Great heart! loyal gentleman! devout philosopher! 
The mysteries of the universe piqued his curiosity as 
they do the curiosity of every thinking man, and 
he explored them reverently, but without fear. He 
knows now whether sound is "an entity of body"; 
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whether electricity is identical with light; whether 
thought is identical with spirit. But surely he dis- 
covered to us an electricity of thought and motive, 
as well as of the clouds. And we need them all ! We 
need the electricity of the clouds, God's lightning, 
cleaving sluice-ways through the heavens that the wa- 
ters of the firmament may gush in torrents to the 
earth. We need the electricity of heat, sheet- 
lightnings, that go shuddering across the sky, suffusing 
the cheek of night as with a blush. How sudden cool 
the air! Every leaf, and twig, and blade of grass 
puts on its coronet of dew ; every flower holds up her 
chalice to the dripping stars. We need the electricity 
of thought, that lightning of the mind, revealing to 
us new paths of duty leading onward to the future. 
We need the electricity of motive, that lightning of 
the soul, thrilling along the fibers of our being, mak- 
ing every human heart a telegraphic relay in the grand 
circuit of humanity, whose ground wire lies buried 
in a different sphere from ours. 

And America may have all this ! She has her men 
and women, her freedom and her institutions. Let 
us be happy ! Franklin has done his part by precept 
and example. God and nature have done their part. 

Fellow-citizens, may we do ours. 



JOHN A. ROEBLING * 

Those who knew him best affirm that the statue of 
John Augustus Roebling, which you, the citizens of 
Trenton, have here and now erected to his memory, 
is a true and faithful likeness. But it is more. 
Through some Promethean fire that flames once in a 
lifetime in the heart of genius, the sculptor has ** in 
this rough work shaped out a man." 

In " The Winter's Tale," Leontes asks, " What fine 
chisel could ever yet cut breath ? " But does not this 
image breathe ? Look ! It exhales a personality, and 
he whose plastic skill evoked the miracle might well 
stand in my place and say to you — in the very words 
of Shakespeare: 

" If you can behold it, 
111 make the statue move; indeed, descend 
And take you by the hand." 

I am expected by those having these ceremonies in 
charge to translate into words what the sculptor has 
so admirably expressed in bronze, namely, the type 
and quality, the idiosyncrasy of your famous towns- 
man. But words are all too plastic for such a task. 
As if his nature had been subdued to what it worked 
in, the Iron Master of Trenton was a man of iron. 
Iron was in his blood, and sometimes entered his very 

* Trenton, N. }., June 30, 1908; unveiling of statue of John A. 
Roebling in Cadwalader Park. 
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soul; a man of iron, with the virtues of iron and the 
peccancies of iron to his account, and John A. 
Roebling as he was, as you knew him, head bared to 
the blows of fortune or the storms of heaven, eyes 
fixed unwaveringly on whatever object he had in hand ; 
poised, confident, unyielding, imperious, and proud, 
John A. Roebling is there — seated forever on yonder 
pedestal. 

Fellow-citizens, the unveiling of a statue is the un- 
veiling of a mystery. It is the revelation of a life, 
the dSnouement of a career. A statue is an appari- 
tion — ^an apparition that lingers, a ghost transfixed, / 
immutable thought uttered in brazen metaphor. 

And yet, even a bronze statue, with its solemn fixity 
of meaning, must have been prefigfured in the genial 
clay — soft and plasmic, shaped by a touch, yielding 
to a finger-tip. So the character it portrays, however 
obdurate, begins in protoplasm; and the matrix of 
circumstance, in which all of us are molded— do we 
fashion it ourselves, as the grub fashions its cocoon, 
or is there a Sculptor — a Divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough hew them how we will? The old adage 
declares that man proposes and God disposes; or, 
as the Bible puts it, '* A man's heart deviseth his way ; 
but the Lord directeth his steps." Meaning that every 
man may realize himself as the Almighty made him, 
which is a spiritual fulfillment; or he may make him- 
self, after a pattern of his own invention, and live de- 
luded — 2i somnambulist — ^till the great awakening. 
Never believe that man is simply the creature of cir- 
cumstance, the sport of chance, the passive issue of 
his heredity or environment. These may be hindrances 
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or helps according as they are used, but the agency, 
the power to conquer, is the man as God made him. 
Every hour every day is time enough, every place 
everywhere is opportunity enough for a man to be 
what he ought to be, and tmless he is, and regardless 
of his accomplishment, he will miss the joy of living 
— ^the joy which is not in mind alone, nor in heart 
alone, but in that commingling of mind and heart, jus- 
tice and mercy, that sanctions and sanctifies accom- 
plishment. 

These comments are not unrelated to the life of 
John A. Roebling, but are rather suggested by it. His 
biography, written by the eldest son, is yet in manu- 
script and may never be published; but it is one of 
the most remarkable books I ever read. It is remark- 
able for its genuine literature, which is Arcadian and 
original; remarkable for its naive philosophy, a trifle 
bilious, may be, but honest and unlacquered ; remark- 
able for its analysis of men and events and for an 
acidulous humor that is almost styptic; but chiefly is 
it remarkable for the frank revealment of the intime 
vitae, the qualities and inequalities of the extraordi- 
nary man who was his father. Unconsciously to him- 
self, perhaps, the biogjrapher has given us a study in 
evolution, with the factors of heredity, environment, 
the struggle for existence, and all the rest of it, plus 
a psychic something that Darwinism might consider 
negligible. 

John Augustus Roebling was born June, 1806, at 
Miilhausen, Germany, in the State of Thuringen. 
Mulhausen is an old walled town founded in the year 
800. The wall was really built to keep people out, 
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though why anybody should want to get into Miil- 
hausen is matter of wonderment after reading a de- 
scription of it. You could easier surmise that the wall 
was to prevent escape, just as prisoners are immured 
to insure their whereabouts. Miilhausen — ^in the 
words of Tennyson — is 



" A sleepy town, where under the same wheel 
The same old rut is deepened year by year. 
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As for Thiiringen, it is one of the poorest of the 
German States. The land is high and stony and cold. 
A yield of fifteen bushels of wheat to the acre is ex- 
ceptional, and the other crops are quite as scanty. It 
was only by hard work and frugality to the utmost 
of self-denial that the people were able to eke out 
an existence. In those days there were no factories 
in Miilhausen, the mechanics and artisans doing their 
work in their own little houses, the whole family as- 
sisting, the women working quite as hard as the men. 
For more than a thousand years there had been hard 
work in Miilhausen but no enterprise whatever, and 
work without enterprise is a kind of catalepsy. Life 
was stereotyped, society stratified. 

To a man like Polycarp Roebling, father of John 
Roebling, the prescriptive life of this old German vil- 
lage was by no means irksome. He kept a tobacco 
shop and managed to smoke as much tobacco as he 
sold. Smoking in Germany, you know, is a solace, 
whereas in America it is an employment. To the 
German smoke is a nimbus and begets reverie and an 
introspective philosophy. 
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So Polycarp Roebling loved Miilhausen and lived 
and died there, in spite of his son's efforts to lure 
him to America. His sainted namesake had been 
burned at the stake for cherishing certain opinions. 
Nothing of this kind was likely to happen in Miil- 
hausen, but no telling what the wild Indians might 
do in Pennsylvania or New Jersey, and Polycarp 
Roebling held opinions on a variety of subjects for 
which he was willing to smoke but by no means will- 
ing to bum. Moreover, he was accustomed to Miil- 
hausen beer. It was not possible that beer like this 
could be found in all the world, and what was there 
in America to compensate for such a loss? It was 
also true that surprising things were happening in the 
United States. Nothing ever happened in Miilhausen, 
and a surprise of any kind was as disturbing to the 
old gentleman as a poke in the ribs; it was a species 
of impertinence. The grandson assures us that under 
no circumstances would his grandfather open a let- 
ter on the same day it was received, for no par- 
ticular reason unless it were to tease the curiosity of 
his wife, whose temperament was of quite another 
sort. 

Yes, the mother differed greatly from the father in 
character and disposition, and John A. Roebling was 
the son of his mother. To her Miilhausen was a 
pent-up Utica. She was a woman of tremendous ac- 
tivity, mental and physical. Deep in her soul she 
nourished ambitions which became tragedies through 
very hopelessness. The fate of Tantalus was cruel 
but not unmitigated, for he at least saw something 
towards which to struggle; had she been Tantalus 
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mythology might be different. But to skin a flint, 
to milk a he-goat into a sieve, as the saying is — ^that 
is what life in Miilhausen meant to the mother of 
John Roebling. And yet, weary as she was of much 
doing and no performance she did not whimper for 
sympathy. She worked for the sake of work, for 
the blessedness of drudgery, and confronted her dis- 
appointments with a stern and Spartan courage. She 
had borne four children, three sons and a daughter, 
but it was not until her youngest child, John, had 
displayed mental qualities to distinguish him even in 
the eyes of strangers that there dawned upon her the 
full significance of motherhood — its doom, its glory, 
its sacrifice, its triumph. Thenceforth ambition had 
but one goal, life but one object — the education of 
her boy ; through him she would achieve, through him 
she would fulfill her destiny. Work was redoubled — 
it had become a sacrament. Economies were multi- 
plied — ^they had become a rosary, for every pfennig 
saved was a prayer answered. The members of her 
family were incited to ceaseless effort while she. the 
mother, brooded and safeguarded the fruits of that 
effort. Her executive faculties developed with their 
exercise and she managed everything and every- 
body. 

Thus it was that John Roebling was enabled to 
graduate from the Royal University of Berlin after 
a course at the Pedagogium of Erfurt, and thus it 
was that, shortly thereafter, when he sailed for Amer- 
ica, he carried with him a patrimony large enough to 
insure his establishment. 

His austere mother, who had been regnant and su- 
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preme in her household — whom an artist would pic- 
ture as a caryatid holding up the House of Roebling 
— ^this heroic mother, I say, accompanied her beloved 
son to the port of embarkation and bade him fare^ 
well, without a quiver of the lips or the shedding of 
a tear. It was an eternal farewell, for almost in 
the act of waving her adieux she was seized with a 
mortal malady and died — died before her son, who 
was destined to play so conspicuous a part in the 
commercial life of America, and for whom her own 
life had been one long travail, had set foot in the 
promised land. Her work was done. She had met 
her destiny. There was in this self-immolation the 
fervor and the pride of accomplishment, to be sure, 
but was there the happiness of fulfillment? Alas for 
the offices of love without the tenderness, the love- 
liness of love! Alas for the cark and care of ma- 
ternity without the charm and witchery of mother- 
hood ! Alas for the cradle without a lullaby ! There 
is a deafening silence in our ears when the heart- 
strings vibrate without a sound! 

At Dr. Unger's Pedagogium, in Erfurt, John 
Roebling had won the admiring friendship of the dis- 
tinguished doctor, whose numerous books on mathe- 
matics are to-day part of the Roebling library. At 
the Royal University of Berlin he had studied archi- 
tecture and engineering with Stiiler and Rabe ; bridge 
construction with Dietleyn; hydraulics wnth Eytel- 
wein; languages in regular course and philosophy un- 
der the great Hegel, who openly avowed that John 
Roebling was his favorite pupil. 

The last statement is important, and I repeat it. 
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John Roebling was the favorite pupil of the immortal 
Hegel. 

You realize, of course, that the function of a teacher 
is feminine. When a schoolboy speaks of " alma 
mater " he is not thinking of his rhetoric. " Alma ma- 
ter " is always enceinte, and her children wax or wane 
on what she feeds to them, whether it be pap or pabu- 
lum. And John A. Roebling was the favorite pupil 
of Hegel — 2i colossal dry-nurse! 

Hegel is one of the epoch-makers of the world. In 
the realm of pure reason he ranks with Plato, 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Kant. It is impossible to 
study him diligently and not be profoundly influenced 
by his teachings, and for a youth like John Roebling 
to have been brought into intimate contact with his 
dominating personality was at once a privilege and 
a calamity. It was a privilege because it opened the 
boy's eyes to the spiritual reality back of the " change 
and decay " of material phenomena, for Hegel was 
an idealist as truly as Berkeley or the Woman of 
Concord; it was a privilege because he was taught 
to think independently and to rely upon the validity 
of his own conclusions. It was a calamity because 
it begat a pride and arrogance of opinion and a frigid 
intellectuality that came near putting the heart of him 
into cold storage. And yet Truth never had a more 
honest advocate than Hegel; there can be no im- 
peachment of his integrity. His one purpose in life 
was to answer Job's question — " Canst thou by search- 
ing find out God ? " And he found his God in the 
Universe itself, reduced to an idea. His religion was 
a religion that reveals rather than is revealed. " Re- 
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Hgion," said he, " is man in the presence of God." 
A sublime definition if it does not lead to solipsism, 
which is another name for Hegelianism. God, Man, 
Religion, the Universe — these were his themes, and, 
says a recent commentator, " We may safely say that 
no man ever handled such lofty themes in so consist- 
ently and coldly scientific a spirit. We never feel 
the beat of a heart in his writings — only the pulse 
of thought A manual of the Differential Calculus 
will appear a warm and sentimental treatise when 
compared with the merciless pages in which Hegel 
anatomizes the soul of man or the nature of the Blessed 
God. Nothing that he has said will, by the manner 
of his saying it, make any one the braver for reading 
it or the better for remembering it. The philosopher 
has almost if not altogether eaten out the man." And 
John Roebling was the favorite of this prodigy ! 

Fellow-citizens, the peculiarities and even the in- 
firmities of g^eat men are significant, and it is per- 
haps wise to consider rather than to ignore them. 
Please note how this master was reflected in his 
pupil : 

Hegel was a metaphysician, so was John Roebling 
^—metaphysics was his dissipation. The time others 
spent in amusements, the reading of polite literature 
or impolite newspapers, John Roebling devoted to 
metaphysics. His son and biographer has a manu- 
script volume of thousands of pages written by his 
father, called " Roebling's Theory of the Universe." 
I have not read this book — Heaven forfend that I 
should ever be asked to! 

Hegel was an idealist ; so was John Roebling, who 
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scouted the atomic theory. His son, Washington, had 
studied the chemistry of Dalton and attempted to 
combat his father's arguments; "but," says he, "fa- 
ther would damn my atoms " — and with loud and 
angry vociferation. This was hardly a pious way 
to resolve matter into spirit, but it was strictly 
Hegelian. 

Hegel was a wizard at dialectics — a priori reason- 
ers usually are. His categories are so many pigeon- 
holes for the classification of thoughts. Indeed, 
Hegel's Logic is a dictionary of thoughts instead of 
words. He loved to " argufy " — ^and so did John 
Roebling. A sermon or ethical discourse that John 
Roebling once heard he could recall almost verbatim, 
and would amplify into an interminable harangue, 
with his children as a constrained but respectful audi- 
ence. The fact that they did not understand in the 
least what he was talking about mattered not at all. 
He would talk at them by the hour, while the poor 
victims would blink in the illumination of his soliloquy 
like young owls in the sunshine. It seemed to them 
that their father was trying to define God as a 
Vacuum. But, as Carlyle says, " words are linear, 
character is solid," and even Hegel would admit that 
we live in a world of three dimensions. 

Hegel was no lover of nature; to him art was 
everything. Like Sydney Smith's egotist, he would 
dare to speak disrespectfully of the equator. Hegel 
was never heard to exclaim upon the beauties of a 
landscape — ^neither was John Roebling. 

As a teacher Hegel differed utterly from the wise 
and gentle Frobel. He contended that it was dan- 
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gerous to make education pleasant to children, and 
that they ought to be " broken in." To me this seems 
a harsh and ugly doctrine, but John Roebling took 
stock in it. His own pathway to knowledge had been 
strewn with more thorns than roses, but he knew 
what he knew, and, like the rest of us, possibly thought 
he knew a great deal more than he did. His student 
notebooks are preserved and prove that his work at 
the university had been desperate and unremitting. 
Small wonder that, proudly satisfied with his own 
accomplishment, he should insist upon the same hard 
curriculum for his offspring. Poverty and ambition, 
twin spurs goading him to a poignancy of effort, had 
won him the race, and so it followed, in his logic, 
that youth must be stung and prodded into action. 

The laws of his household were Draconian, and 
prompt retribution followed their infraction. Even 
to be sick was culpable, just as being a common scold 
was formerly a misdemeanor, and the dereliction was 
remedied by like means, to wit, the ducking stool; 
though it is fair to say that when guilty himself of 
being sick John Roebling took his own medicine. I 
know not if it is a peculiarity of idealists, but those 
of you who have read Berkeley will recall his addic- 
tion to tar-water. Tar-water was the lustral water 
par excellence, the grand catholicon for the cure of 
everything. What tar-water was to Bishop Berkeley, 
cold water was to John Roebling. Every book ever 
published on hydropathy John Roebling bought and 
studied, and applied its teachings according to his own 
notions — not with the cautious, tentative methods of 
a physician but in the large, generous, voluminous man- 
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ner of an engineer. After all, what was hydropathy 
but a branch of hydraulics? 

Now, parental discipline is all right, coercion is 
all right, even castigation is all right if administered 
con amore, so to speak. But John Roebling sometimes 
punished in anger, which is not parental but 
brutal. Is there a mother's son of us who has not 
often recalled with a grimace, half whimsical and 
wholly forgiving, the pendant whip, kept for terror 
rather than for use, and more respected by the " harm- 
less necessary cat" than by his graceless boyhood? 
Has he not in after years rallied his blessed mother 
on the set speech which always prefaced her occa- 
sional application of that whip, to the effect that it 
hurt her more than it did him; which statement, 
however doubted then, he knows now to have been 
the fact ? I fancy there are few such hallowed memo- 
ries clustering about the twig of birch that decorated 
the home, and eke the prancing legs, of the Roebling 
youngsters. That birchen rod meant business! It 
may be parental neglect or maudlin selfishness to 
spare the rod and spoil the child, but on the whole 
I had rather spare the child and spoil the rod ; I had 
rather span the gulf between life and death with 
the tender chords of memory of those for whose be- 
ing I am responsible, than to bridge with steel cables 
the gorge of Niagara, the East River, or the Atlantic 
Ocean. And if John Roebling could speak he would 
say Amen ! to this ; for with advancing years his rigor- 
ous notions underwent many displacements, Hegel 
himself being displaced by Emerson. 

But even so, I am sorry this faulty thread should 
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be traced in the seamless shroud I would fain weave: 
for so great a man. It is a defect exaggerated, per-* 
haps, by that very greatness, like a pinch too much 
of carbon in a mass of metal. I emphasize it for two 
reasons : because it illustrates a cardinal difference be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New — between the 
did ideas and the new — between Hegel and Frobel, 
and to thank God that Frobel triumphed ! 

John Roebling set sail for America in the year 1831^ 
and landed on our shores a young man of twenty-five, 
seemingly equipped for any battle that awaited him. 
He was a most accomplished gentleman. Ha wise- 
acre had predicted his failure, it would have beeft on 
the very ground that he was too accomplished, that 
his learning and talents were too various ever to focus 
in a particular vocation— especially the vocation of a 
farmer, which he had deliberately chosen. He had 
no knowledge of the science of farming; indeed, in 
his day farming scarcely ranked as a science ; nor had 
he any practical experience in the work itself. Never- 
theless, he had chosen to become a farmer. He had 
graduated from the greatest university in the world 
as an architect and engineer; he was a scholar of 
wide reading; he was a philosopher of the transcen- 
dental sort, whom an American " hustler " would shy 
at as a dreamer; he was a musician of rare skill and 
temperament; he was the master of three languages, 
German, French, and English — ^but what had all this 
to do with farming? 

And yet he had chosen well, at least for the time 
being. In the first place his choice had led to a thor- 
ough study of American history and geography. His 
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knowledge of the topography, climatic and political 
conditions, the advantages and disadvantages of the 
various States in our Union was as accurate as if 
he had personally visited every one of them. The 
reasons set forth in his diary for locating as he did 
are most convincing. In the next place, he forthwith 
invested all his money in desirable lands at cheap 
prices, thus preventing its dissipation in some vision- 
ary enterprise. And so owning good farm lands well 
located he had, from the very start, insured his living 
and his independence. 

The lands selected by him were in the western part 
of Pennsylvania, Butler county, about twenty-five 
miles from the new town of Pittsburg. Here he 
and a few of his compatriots purchased some seven 
thousand acres at an average price of $1.37 an acrej 
and founded the village of Germania, afterwards 
called Saxonburg. It was a wild and isolated coun- 
try with a future as blank as his own, where, as 
Cowper would say: 

" History, not wanted yet. 
Leaned on her elbow watching Time, whose course, 
Eventful, should supply her with a theme." 

I may as well admit that John Roebling never be- 
came a first-class farmer. He made a living, to be 
sure, but it was a meager living, and if by good luck 
he got a little money ahead he was sure to give it 
to some German emigrant in worse plight than him- 
self. He even tried to supplement farming with other 
employments, such, for instance, as the breeding of 
canary birds. Fancy the engineer of Brooklyn Bridge 
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raising canary birds for the profit in it! However, 
that peerless creation was not suggested by the wire 
cage of a canary, and he soon abandoned the enter- 
prise as unproductive — unproductive of money, I 
mean, for the birds themselves were scandalously pro- 
ductive, though the percentage of singers was wholly 
disproportionate to the total output. His birds turned 
out to be mostly females that could not sing, or males 
that steadfastly refused to sing, at least under the 
tutelage of John Roebling. So he transferred the 
business to his father-in-law, a dear, delightful old 
German, whose little farm at Saxonburg was a culti- 
vated wilderness of flowers and fruits and vegetables, 
and whose dogs and cats and birds were the most li- 
censed members of his household. He made bird- 
breeding pay, though truth to say he cared little 
whether it paid or not so long as the birds sang to 
him, which they did from morning till night in a 
perfect gurge of melody! 

One day it occurred to Farmer Roebling that he 
might patch out his income if, between crops and dur- 
ing the winter months, he could obtain employment as 
an assistant engineer in making surveys, building 
canals and dams for slack-water navigation, and such 
like work that was going on in his vicinity. His serv- 
ices were readily accepted, his real merits were soon 
recognized, and it was not long before his knowledge 
and skill were in actual demand. Henceforth the farm 
was practically abandoned, so far as John Roebling 
was concerned. 

The very oldest of you may recall that before the 
development of railroads, transportation by canal was 
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considered the culmination of all that was luxurious 
and rapid in locomotion. But a canal could not cross 
the mountains— even Yankee ingenuity could not 
compel water to run up hill. The canal boat, how- 
ever, was under no such limitation. It was made to 
cross mountains without disturbing passengers or 
freight, and by a very simple expedient. The boat, 
you understand, was built in sections and at the base 
of a mountain would be abrupted, loaded on to a 
portage railroad, section by section, and so hauled up 
an inclined plane with rope and windlass. By like 
process it was lowered to a canal on the opposite side 
of the mountain, its parts once more articulated, like 
a jointed snake, there hitched to an expectant mule 
(with a " spanker " appropriate to the craft) and so 
went bounding over the billows without regard to 
constables or speed limit. 

Now the ropes used to drag these boats over the 
mountains were clumsy affairs, several inches in 
diameter, made of Kentucky hemp. They were costly 
and short-lived and a considerable item of expense. 
John Roebling opined that if a rope could be made 
of wire flexible enough to be wound on a windlass, it 
ought to cost little more than a hempen cable and 
would possess greater tensile strength with one-fourth 
the diameter. Moreover, it would outlast a dozen 
ropes woven from vegetable fiber. No one in America 
had ever made a wire rope nor ever seen one. Roeb- 
ling himself recalled an item in a periodical, sent him 
from Mtilhausen, to the effect that some German in- 
ventor had produced a wire rope, and he concluded 
that what an indigenous German could do in the fa- 
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therland a transplanted German ought to do in Amer* 
ica. At all events the idea was worth a trial. 
. So he built a rope walk on his farm at Saxonburg, 
purchased a quantity of wire deemed suitable for his 
purpose, instructed his friends and neighbors in the 
art of rope twisting, and actually fabricated a wire 
rope that surprised his most buoyant expectations, rt 
was a remarkable achievement and almost made him 
famous. But he did not stop here ; the wire rope led 
to the wire cable, still to be used in connection with 
canals. It seems that a canal, which is really an arti- 
ficial river, must sometimes cross a natural river. 
That is to say, one river, instead of emptying into 
another, must somehow be made to flow above it 
Here, of course, the canal becomes a wooden aque- 
duct, but a gigantic aqueduct, capable of floating a flat 
boat loaded to the gun'ales. In those days the build-^ 
ing of such an aqueduct was a big undertaking and 
hazardous withal, for frequently the ice in the river 
would gorge and crush out the piers and abutments, 
permitting the canal itself to join the procession and 
float off to sea. John Roebling's inventive mind 
evolved an idea, having its origin in a memory. 

While yet a student at the university, one of his 
vacation tramps through northern Bavaria had 
brought him to the town of Bamberg, where he saw 
for the first time a bridge suspended by chains span- 
ning a small stream called the Regnitz. He had studied 
this structure, sketched it, and made it the subject of 
a thesis. Now he recalled his youthful essay and be- 
thought him that if a cross-river aqueduct were sus- 
pended from wire cables, so much stronger than 
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chains, h would eliminate piers and posts and other 
obstructions and leave the river to flow at its own 
sweet will. He laid his plans and calculations before, 
the engineers of a canal company about to cros3 the 
Alleghany River at Pittsburg, frankly admitting that 
what he proposed to do was without precedent, and 
in Germany would doubtless be frowned upon. But 
he insisted that his figures were correct and spoke 
for themselves, and that the advantages to be gaine4> 
justified some Tisk. In short, that his scheme ought 
to appeal to the American spirit of shrewd adventure 
and daring enterprise. 

; He was ordered to do the work, and set about it 
knowing that the outcome would either place him inr 
the forefront of American engineers or ruin him for- 
^^r. The undertaking was a success and led to many 
commissions of like kind, several of these suspension 
aqueducts being still in use, unimpaired, and seem- 
ingly good for all eternity. 

Now a layman can see that a suspension aqueduct 
is nothing less than a suspension bridge, carrying an 
enormous load. John Roebling recognized the fact 
and pondered it; the whole world knows the results 
of that cerebration! 

Before he had completed his first suspension bridge 
over the Monongahela, Mr. Roebling realized that h^ 
must have shops and machinery and possibly mills for 
drawing his own wire, and he further realized that 
Saj^onburg was not a suitable location for such ^ 
plant. On the advice of his friend, Peter Cooperj 
whose iron foundries were at Trenton, he visited this 
Quaker city, studied its advantages, purchased a quan^^ 
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tity of ground, and in 1849 removed his family from 
Saxonburg here, the journey requiring seven full days 
— accomplished now in almost as many hours. Mr. 
Roebling was the architect of every building of his 
new plant, and the inventor and designer of nearly 
every piece of machinery that went into those build- 
ings; for it was not until years afterward that he 
could be persuaded to employ an assistant engineer 
or draughtsman. 

How and where John Roebling found time to do all 
that he did — ^to attend scientific conventions and write 
voluminously for scientific journals; practice the flute 
and piano ; study metaphysics and pour forth his own 
lucubrations in thousands of pages of manuscript; in- 
vent tools and machinery and make his own drawings 
for the patent office; design bridges, canals, and 
portage railroads and himself superintend their con- 
struction — how he achieved all this, I say, bewilders 
imagination. And yet, each night before retiring his 
daily journal and notebooks must be written up to 
the minutest detail if it took till morning! It is re- 
lated that once during the Civil War General Fre- 
mont sent for him and kept him waiting in the ante- 
room. Whereupon Mr. Roebling took a card and 
scribbled something to this effect : " Sir, you are keep- 
ing me waiting. John Roebling has not the leisure to 
wait upon any man." His rule was to postpone a 
conference if the gentleman with whom he had an 
appointment happened to be five minutes late in keep- 
ing it. It was, of course, this egregious value given 
to the instant that enabled John Roebling to do the 
work of ten men; but to my thinking he overdid it. 
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A man may become a miser of minutes as well as of 
pennies, and if we are immortal — why, what's the 
hurry? Time drives us all, I suppose, towards our 
chrysalis, the grave; some on the gallop as though 
running to a fire, some on a jog-trot as though out 
for an airing. Well, let each one of us employ his 
time as may best conduce — ^not to his pleasure but to 
his happiness, a word of highest meaning; remember- 
ing that John Roebling had no time to be really happy 
— he worked too hard. 

His planning of the Kentucky bridge, which was 
never built ; the planning of a bridge at Wheeling, the 
actual erection of a bridge at Cincinnati, and even 
the wonderful bridge over Niagara Falls, were onl^ 
preliminary training for the monumental work that 
was to cost him his life while crowning it with glory. 

The Brooklyn Bridge, commonly so called, though 
still often referred to as " The Roebling Bridge," 
hyphenates Long Island and the island of Manhattan, 
and its construction made possible the Greater City 
of New York. When Mr. Roebling presented his 
plans for this amazing structure the engineers of the 
world scoffed at them as audacious and absurd. If, 
said they, he should succeed in spinning his iron fila- 
ments over so vast a stretch, what useful purpose would 
be accomplished? Pouf ! Roebling's tangle of wires 
was a web to catch flies — ^he was courting the fate 
of Arachne in the fable. It was, in sooth, a work of 
unexampled difficulty — ^looming, portentous. Titanic. 
He fought his detractors inch by inch for the right 
to try, defending his ideas with such vehemence and 
courage that finally this right was given him. The 
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great work, begun by himself after his own design's, 
was completed by his son. It is called to-day, in the 
candid admiration of mankind, the Eighth Wonder 
of the World. 

Originally planned for a calculated load with a 
margin of safety, the exigencies of traffic have long 
since burdened this noble structure many times be- 
yond its promise ; and yet, within the last few weeks 
the board of experts appointed to examine its condi- 
tion report that it is safe and unhurt and, if pos- 
sible, has grown stronger with use. Luckily for the 
people of New York, John Roebling's promise was 
always less than his performance. 

But Brooklyn Bridge is more than a crowded high- 
way. It is a thing of art, beautiful in itself. From 
the bedrock of a mighty river, one hundred feet be- 
low its surface, bastions of masonry leap towards the 
clouds and kindle in the distance like shafts of light. 
The tenuous festoon that seems to cling to them floats 
in the air — an incredible gossamer woven in a dream. 
Yes, Brooklyn Bridge is beautiful! All the latent 
poetry of the mathematician — and in its highest 
reaches mathematics becomes divinest poetry; all the 
aestheticism of the architect; all the musician's sensi- 
tiveness to harmony; all the mysticism of an idealist 
philosophy ; whatever of faith, feeling, reverence John 
Roebling cherished in his heart, was here voiced like 
a ringing cry! As if conscious of his pending doom, 
his genius stands embodied in this final form — an aspi- 
ration visible — s, soul's bid for immortality! 



CHARLES MINOT * 

Fellow-Citizens: This occasion is unusual for 
more reasons than one. In the first place, it honors the 
memory of a man presumably known to those here 
present, either personally or by repute, but to the 
world at large known not at all. In the second place, 
it celebrates no trumpeted achievement in war, science, 
politics, art, literature, discovery, or invention. So I 
say the occasion is unusual; for it is not usual to per- 
petuate in bronze the likeness of one whose fame is 
as local as were his habitation and his name, or to 
celebrate with public rites and predication a single 
act, of far-reaching consequence to be sure, but done 
in the day's work, on the impulse of a moment, with 
no thought of its ultimate importance. 

In every necropolis you will find that some admiring 
family has proclaimed to our ignorance the greatness 
of its tribal chieftain, by means of marble shaft or 
bronze medallion, and we honor the domestic senti- 
ment But after all it is the symbolized sentiment we 
honor, rather than the object of it. Here, however, 
18 a monument erected not by an estate but by popular 
subscription, for the sole purpose of rescuing a name 
from threatened oblivion — a free-will offering as 
spontaneous as the action it commemorates. Fellow- 
citizens, the occasion is unique. I do not minimize 

*HaiTiman (formerly Turner's), N. Y.; dedication of monu- 
ment, May 2, 1912. 

Ill 
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it. On the contrary, I recognize as clearly as do yon 
its big significance. But I also recognize what your 
generosity does not. The monument you have here 
erected honors the memory of Charles Minot, to be 
sure; but it honors as well the memory of every rail- 
road and telegraph operator who loved his work, who 
did his level best in the post assigned to him, and 
who, like Charles Minot, died in the service of the 
public with no thought of posthumous recognition be- 
yond the " well done " of God and his fellow-workers. 
It honors the Yankee as a type — ^keen, quick, depend- 
able, to whom emergencies are opportunities. It hon- 
ors you, practical telegraph and railroad men; for 
you are all Yankees in the broad meaning of that 
word, and there is a Charles Minot in every one of 
you. 

Who was this Charles Minot, and what did he do, 
that we have placed his bronze likeness on a pedestal 
and have met to invoke his memory? 

He was an American, of course; that is to say, a 
Yankee. 

Bom in Haverhill, Massachusetts, son of a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of that State, Charles Minot 
was himself educated for the law. Please to know 
that the law is a great profession. It is the connect- 
ing link between the world of abstract thought and of 
concrete fact, between literature and business. It 
depends on the " cosmic urge," as Elbert Hubbard 
calls it, whether a lawyer remains astride his profes- 
sion in a state of stable or unstable equilibrium, or 
whether he ultimately falls oflF into business or lit- 
erature. From Ovid to Longfellow, from Balzac to 
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Thackeray, many of the world's poets and novelists 
began as lawyers. Judge Gary and Judge Lovett and 
the late lamented Robert Mather were lawyers long 
before they were business magnates. It is a great 
profession, the law! Bill Nye, who one time studied 
law, paid it a glowing tribute when he said that he 
could read the same page of Blackstone to-day that 
he had read yesterday and the day before, and the day 
before that, and it would have all the charm and sur- 
prise and novelty of a first reading. 

Charles Minot might have had the making of a 
great lawyer, but he did not work at the law long 
enough to find out. It was stupid sport, poring over 
Coke and Kent and Chitty and Story in some two-by- 
four back office where he could hear the snort and 
snore of a locomotive, and where every time he looked 
out of window he could see a telegraph pole, grafted 
with insulators, budding like Aaron's rod. The rail- 
road and telegraph were new — ^the latter very new. 
The marvel of their creation still dazzled the imagi- 
nation. It needed no prophet nor son of a prophet 
to predict the future of the railroad. It was to be- 
come the mother of great cities. Rivers, lakes, canals. 
Old Ocean himself, should pay it tribute. In defiance 
of physics or mathematics it was to do the impossi- 
ble — it was to change miles into minutes. As for 
the telegraph, it had already annihilated both miles 
and minutes; given voice to silence and a tongue to 
distance. Invention was at its apogee. Just as Greece 
had realized the ultimate in art, so the nineteenth cen- 
tury had achieved the Utopia of utility. Law " a rule 
of action," indeed! Blackstone might shout it till 
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his throat ached, but here in the railroad and the tele- 
graph was the rule of action that was to dominate the 
earth I 

Now there is all the difference in the world between 
the humdrum of a dull routine and the drum-hum of 
achievement. One is a call to the drone in us, the 
other to the soldier in us. One is work without rhyme 
or rhythm, the other is the chimed cadence of a march- 
ing regiment. Charles Minot took down his sign, 
rolled up his sheepskin, gave his copy of the state 
statutes to the nearest Justice of the Peace, and forth- 
with sought employment from the Boston and Maine 
Railroad Company in any capacity that would give to 
him a foothold. 

No need to reel off to you, railroad and telegraph 
men, a kinemacolor of Charles Minot marching to the 
front, nor to measure off each step by which, in 1850 
or thereabouts, he found himself not only an expert 
telegrapher but General Superintendent of the Erie 
Railroad — a wonderful railroad, with a most won- 
derful history — several histories, in fact ; from a study 
of which, with Daniel Drew's memoirs as a post- 
graduate course, one may learn how to build and ex- 
ploit railroads, and then, again, how not to !.* 
• This road was originally six-foot gauge and built 
on stilts to save the cost of grading; but that is the 
least of its eccentricities. For the Erie has been to 
railroading what Kansas has been to politics — a wild 
and woolly pioneer, with notions of its own, some of 
them good, some of them bad, some very bad, and 
most of them erratic. Though I hasten to add that 
under its present administration the Erie is having a 
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lucid interval, with every prospect of convalescence 
and speedy recovery. 

When Minot came to it, the road had been com- 
pleted as far as Elmira, more than half-way to Dun- 
kirk, its western terminus. 

I have intimated that the story of Charles Minot's 
advancement is a familiar one. More than one of 
you would recognize in it yourself as the protagonist, 
for I doubt if there is a single railroad president, 
-manager, superintendent, or assistant superintendent, 
in the United States to-day who did not grow out of 
a conductor, a brakeman, or a train dispatcheri If 
there is, he is the exception that proves the rule. 

But of all the incubators of railroad officialdom, 
train dispatching has been, by odds, the most prolific. 
So it is little wonder you make obeisance to the mem- 
ory of Charles Minot, for it was he who instituted 
train dispatching against a protest and opposition as 
stubborn as the event shows it to have been stupid. 

But thereby hangs this tale and the occasion of this 
occasion. 

In your reading, particularly of Natural History, 
you must have stumbled upon that vermicular, twisty, 
rococo-looking word — symbiosis. It denotes the vital 
relationship between two organisms that have united 
their functions and their fortunes for mutual benefit.; 
that is to say, for corporate profit. Whether such 
relationship is void under the Sherman Act, I am not 
prepared to say. Marriage itself, as a civil contract, 
is probably void under the Sherman Act as it tends 
to monopoly and limits output, though it would de- 
pend somewhat, I take it, whether Cupid or cupidity 
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was the negotiator of the contract. It was Charles 
Minot who brought about this state of symbiosis 
between the railroad and the telegraph, and the union 
has lasted to this day, in spite of Congress, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, " hell or high water." Why, 
more than twenty years ago the Supreme Court de- 
creed that the contract between the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company and the Western Union Telegraph 
Company was void as contravening some act of Con- 
gress, and that the parties to it must forthwith sepa- 
rate. Of course the companies proceeded " forthwith " 
to carry out the Court's decree — and they have been 
at it ever since ! Fact is, it can't be done ! The union 
between the railroad and the telegraph is more than 
marriage, symbiosis, or commensalism. The railroad 
and the telegraph are the Siamese twins of Com- 
merce, born at the same period of time, developed side 
by side, united by necessity. What the laws of trade 
and traffic have thus joined together it were folly to 
put asunder, and I am pleased to note that by a recent 
amendment to the Elkins Act, Congress has at last 
sanctioned the connection. 

With every purpose to give Charles Minot full 
credit for what he actually accomplished, it is im- 
possible to affirm that except for him the railroad and 
the telegraph would never have discovered their affin- 
ity. The adaptation of means to ends is too salient 
a characteristic of Yankee enterprise to doubt that 
if Charles Minot had not utilized the telegraph for 
train dispatching as he did, some other railroad su- 
perintendent would shortly have done so. The fact 
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remains, however, that it was he who first recognized 
the supreme importance of operating trains by tele- 
graph, instead of by the old time-card method; and 
that the inertia of habit was so unyielding he was 
forced to establish the new method by arbitrary or- 
ders, and fight for their enforcement. We are here 
to testify that Charles Minot was the first to adapt 
the telegraph to railroad operation; so much for his- 
tory. But there are men living who relate with gusto 
the particular incident that convinced him of its 
practicability. 

It seems that Ezra Cornell, in 1847 ^ind 1848, had 
erected a line of telegraph from New York City to 
several points in New York State on a highway 
paralleling the Erie Railroad. Mr. Prescott, in his 
"History of the Telegraph/* says that this line was 
built and owned by the Railroad Company, and located 
on the road's right of way; but Mr. Mott, historian of 
the Erie Railroad, states it as I have indicated. Mr. 
Mott is probably right; for I never heard of a rail- 
road company voluntarily relinquishing a claim, how- 
ever dubious, to a telegraph line once located on its 
right-of-way. 

If Mr. Cornell did own this line of telegraph, there 
was nothing in the circumstance to foreshadow a Cor- 
nell University. The line did not pay. It consisted of 
a single wire erected for commercial service. But 
there was mighty little commerce to serve, not even 
enough to pay the operators. Wherefore arrange- 
ments were made with the Erie Company to " loop " 
in at its stations and have its agents act also as the 
agents of the Telegraph Company. 



nar the vengeance of the flag 

up to this time trains had been run on what was 
called the " time interval system." That is to say, 
a train coming East, having reached its trysting-place 
with a train going West, was left " waiting at the 
church " until the other train showed up. Then as 
now, however, trainmen were anxious to get through. 
When blocked by their time orders they would side- 
step and wait a while for the belated train having 
right-of-way, and then a brakeman would be sent 
ahead to flag it, his own train following to overtake 
him if it could. It was an exciting handicap race be- 
tween the man and the locomotive, both puffing and 
blowing with the fervor of their exertions. To be 
a good railroader in those days a man had to be a 
pretty good pedestrian, for, in the aggregate, he 
walked about as many miles as he rode. 

It was known in a general way that electricity, 
traveling at the rate of two hundred and eighty thou- 
sand miles a second, could outsprint a brakeman car- 
rying a red flag; but no one had conceived the idea 
of making electricity take the place of the brakeman. 
To be sure, an operator would sometimes wire a 
fellow-operator at the next station to inquire if a 
particular train had arrived ; but that was for his pri- 
vate information and endangered the life of nobody. 
In England also there was public announcement con- 
cerning trains by means of a clock dial and the crazy 
needle of a galvanometer that was jerked here and 
there in a sort of epileptic fit. Of this contraption 
Charles Dickens wrote : " Its case, as displayed at 
the railway stations, may look like a mixture of the 
beer-machine and the eight-day clock; but the curious 
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hieroglyphics and restless arrows on its dial surface 
are like the differential calculus framed in a goose- 
berry tart." And he might have added that it had 
about as much to do with railroad operation as a 
gooseberry tart. 

But the Morse telegraph had nothing in common 
with hieroglyphics or gooseberry tarts. Its simple 
alphabet put Cadmus and his pot-hooks " on the 
blink/' as it were. It was composed altogether of 
dots and dashes engraved so plainly on a paper tape 
that he who ran might read — and thus save him the 
necessity of running if he only knew it. The artless 
yet awful simplicity of the alphabet appealed to Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, a promising young author of those 
times, who thought it might be adopted as a means 
of communication by all sentient creatures, from men 
to monkeys. 

'' Long and short make it all," he said. " And 
wherever long and short can be combined, be it marks, 
sounds, sneezes, fainting fits, canes, or children, ideas 
can be conveyed by this arrangement of the long and 
short together. The long and short of it is that who- 
ever can mark distinctions of time, can use this 
alphabet of long-and-short, however he may mark 
them. Whales in the sea can telegraph as well as 
senators on land, if they will only note the difference 
between long spoutings and short ones. Any crea- 
ture which can hear, smell, taste, feel, or see, may 
take note of its signals if he can understand them. 
A tired listener at church, by properly varying his 
long yawns and his short ones, may express his opin*- 
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ion of the sermon to the opposite gallery before the 
sermon is done." 

Edward Everett Hale was a Yankee clergyman and 
romancer. We to-day might yawn over his sermons, 
but never over a romance like his " Man Without a 
Country." This story was written during our Civil 
War, and strange to say Mr. Hale's theory of the 
adaptability of the Morse alphabet was verified dur- 
ing the war; for an old telegrapher, whom I know 
very well, using the steam whistle of a locomotive 
as both key and sounder, actually telegraphed a mili- 
tary order to an operator on the opposite side of 
the Missouri River. 

Charles Minot, in the utmost reaches of his imagi- 
nation, never dreamed of such an adaptation of means 
to ends. Indeed, his adoption of the telegraph for 
the operation of trains was something of an acci- 
dent. On the day he made his astonishing innova- 
tion he was going over the road on a west-bound 
express train in charge of a conductor named Stewart, 
The train, under the rule then existing, was to wait 
for an east-bound express to pass it at Turner's — ^at 
this very spot — forty-seven miles from New York 
City. That train had not arrived, and the west-bound 
train must wait for it an hour, if necessary. There 
was a telegraph office at Turner's, and Superintendent 
Minot, impatient of delay, telegraphed to the operator 
at Goshen, fourteen miles further on. and asked him 
if the east-bound train had left the station. The oper- 
ator replied that the train had not yet arrived at 
Goshen, proving that it was much belated. Where- 
upon Superintendent Minot wired as follows: 
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" To Agent and Operator at Goshen : 
" Hold the train for further orders. 

" Signed : Charles Minot, Superintendent" 

He then wrote out this order and handed it to 
Conductor Stewart: 



it 



To Conductor and Engineer, Day Express : 
Run to Goshen regardless of opposing train. 
" Signed : Charles Minot, Superintendent." 

You have immortalized these orders by having them 
embossed on yonder hatchment. 

" I took the order," says Mr. Stewart, " showed it 
to the engineer, Isaac Lewis, and told him to go ahead. 
The surprised engineer read the order, and handing 
it back to me exclaimed : ' Do you take me for a 
d — ^n fool ? I won't run by that thing ! ' " 

Fellow-citizens, he said " damn it ! " There is a 
tradition that railroaders of those days were not as 
Chesterfieldian in their intercourse as they have since 
become. I myself have heard the late Tom Potter, 
with the utmost geniality and good-nature, hail one 
of his employees as a blankety-blank-bully-old-son- 
of-a-blank; and I have heard the employee return the 
kindly greeting " in words and figures following to 
wit," with all the respect and deference of a subaltern 
in duty bound. Maybe the good Lord forgives cuss 
words where the provocation justifies, or friendship 
hallows them. 

Anyhow, Engineer Lewis refused to run by that 
" thing " or to be apprehended for a damn fool, and 
I champion his rebellion. Minot's order was not only 
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novel, but appalling. Taken literally it meant indu- 
bitable disaster, for every collision that ever happened 
has been caused by one train trying to run to Goshen, 
or some other seaport, regardless of an opposing train. 
Even construed " in the light of reason," as our Su- 
preme Court would probably construe it, the order was 
that of an insurgent, radical and iconoclast. It meant 
the infraction of old customs; it meant the severing 
of old ties — railroad ties, so to speak; it meant losing 
sight of the scudding coat-tails of a fleeting flagman; 
it meant trusting lives and property to the chatter 
of an electric duphunny, all right as a scientific toy> 
perhaps, but useless for real business. 

So Engineer Lewis refused to obey orders, with 
the result that he was told by his Superintendent to 
go way back and sit down, which he did with sullen 
alacrity, seating himself in the rearmost seat of the 
rearmost car; and Minot himself took charge of the 
throttle. Arrived at Goshen it was found that the 
east-bound train was not yet in sight. Minot 
telegraphed to Middletown. The train had not ar- 
rived there. The west-bound train was run on a simi- 
lar order to Middletown and from there to Port Jervis, 
where it entered the yard from the east as the other 
train pulled into it from the west. More than an hour 
of precious time had been saved ! So far from acci- 
dent, there had been no risk of accident! It was a 
discovery, the practicability of which was demon- 
strated with the disclosure itself. And thus, and so, 
the most perplexing problem of railroad operation had 
been solved once and forever. 

This exploit, no doubt, is Charles Minot's chief claim 
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to distinction, but it is by no means his chief claim 
to our admiring homage. That claim rests on the 
fact that Charles Minot was a Man. Do you know 
what I mean ? There were men on the Titanic, worthy 
themselves to be called Titans, for they died like men. 
Their glory is the only radiance in the blackness of 
that horror, and it shines like the Shechinah! To 
acclaim a man a Man — with a capital M for emphasis, 
and the word lengthened by the emphasis — is to honor 
him in the highest; eulogy can go no further. It is 
a challenge to the sex in us. It is to masculinity 
what a bugle-blast is to music. We are conscious of 
an exaltation rising in the heart — of an heroic icon 
efformed and fashioned in the mind. That exaltation 
is the voice of God; that icon, a vision of the Ideal, 
molded of the God-essence out of which all men are 
molded. For Man, in his manhood, stands for God; 
for strength, courage, candor, sanity, selfhood, and 
the dignity of selfhood that is neither familiar nor 
aloof. Why, the hopes of our Republic, the integrity 
of our institutions are based on manhood; and oh! 
my countrymen, they are sound and safe — safe, so 
long as that Voice cries in the heart of us, so long 
as that Vision haunts the soul ! 
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Next to the fact that George Washington was what 
he was, this country, and therefore the world, per- 
haps, is most indebted to the fact that Alexander Ham- 
ilton was a lawyer. 

I shall not attempt to make good this statement 
by the adduction of particular proofs, for my purpose 
is simply to consider somewhat the legal attainments 
of Hamilton and to discover, if may be, the qualities 
which admittedly place him at the head of the Ameri- 
can bar. But I believe that enough will incidentally 
appear to suggest the possibility that my opening 
statement is not altogether dogma, nor the vagary of 
what religionists would call a teleologist. 

To begin with, it is quite impossible to separate 
wholly Hamilton, the lawyer, from Hamilton, the sol- 
dier, Hamilton, the statesman, Hamilton, the finan- 
cier; least of all, from Hamilton, the controversialist. 

So apparent is the difficulty that no attempt has 
ever been made that I can discover, to treat of Ham- 
ilton distinctively as a lawyer, save by a writer in 
the Green Bag, whose eflfort I am presently to con- 
sider. Yet am I convinced that it was to the peculiar 
brain convolution known as the " legal mind," that 
Hamilton owed his various pre-eminences. For the 
*' legal mind " is something more than a storehouse 

* American Bar Association meeting, Denver, Col., August 22, 
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for so-called legal lore — something more than an index 
to cases — something more than a pigeon-hole for court 
files. Legal lore, on analysis, will be found to be all 
lore. A man can memorize statutes, formulae, prece- 
dents, and yet know no law. For law is not simply 
the latest guess of a Supreme Court; a good lawyer 
may sometimes prevail upon that tribunal to guess 
again. Law is that rule of action which must pre- 
vail if justice itself is to prevail, and he is the great- 
est lawyer who, in the light of the greatest knowledge 
of whatever is knowable, most clearly perceives the 
just principle and most persuasively advocates it. I 
would almost affirm that the legal mind is the scien- 
tific mind with an ethical kink in it. Can any- 
one doubt that Lyell, Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley 
were great lawyers in the domain of natural science? 
Just so was Hamilton a great scientist in the domain 
of civil law. Thus considered, Hamilton, the lawyer, 
is no other than Hamilton, the statesman. But in 
common with my brothers of the bar, I have felt a 
curiosity to know something about Hamilton, the 
practitioner, and presumed, of course, that I had only 
to apply to a public library to find this phase of his 
career adequately treated. As a matter of fact, I 
found only the magazine article to which I have re- 
ferred, and which I am bound to say was disappoint- 
ing. It is by A. Oakey Hall and covers less than 
seven pages of the Green Bag for December, 1895. 
The author laments that while innumerable sketches 
and biographies have made Hamilton's statesmanship 
familiar, there can be found in these no portrayal of 
Hamilton as a lawyer, and adds : " It is the inten- 
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tion of this article to attempt to supply that defi- 
ciency." That the supply was not equal to the demand 
may be inferred from a summary of Mr. Hall's article. 
He begins at the beginning, that is to say, with the 
birth of Hamilton, whose youth he describes and 
whose ancestry for generations he affects to trace. 
This last, to the knowing, is rather unfortunate, in- 
asmuch as the proofs are cumulative that Hamilton, 
Senior, was not a " wise father '* in the Shakespear- 
ean sense. This innuendo hurts me too much not to 
pause long enough to make plain my own attitude to- 
wards the fact which it insinuates. Everything is 
anonymous in the sight of heaven. Only men give 
names. To me it is more than a coincidence — it is 
a thing of strange significance — ^that this western 
world, which for eons lay entranced and nameless in 
the clasp of Ocean ; which in the fullness of time was 
to give birth to a new race and a government dedi- 
cated to man as he is, regardless of antecedents, 
should owe so much to one without a country, with- 
out antecedents, and nameless as itself. And apropos 
of this idea, I was recently attracted by one of Dar- 
win's letters to DeCandolle, written in 1868. In it 
this greatest and most modest of scientists says: 

" Your observation on so many remarkable men in 
noble families having been illegitimate is extremely 
curious; and should I ever meet with any one capable 
of writing an essay on this subject, I will mention 
your remarks as a good suggestion. Dr. Hooker has 
several times remarked to me that morals and poli- 
tics would be very interesting if discussed like any 
branch of natural history, and this is nearly to the 
same effect with your remarks." 
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But Mr. Hall is not content with telling us all 
about the Hamilton genealogy; he goes further and 
gives a biography of one Cruger, Hamilton's first em- 
ployer, together with more or less information about 
Cruger's descendants. He goes into Hamilton's mili- 
tary career, even to a circumstantial account of Ham- 
ilton's quarrel with Washington, concerning which he 
misquotes the facts. He makes up for this, however, 
by quoting correctly from Tom Moore some poetry 
about "dissen3ions between hearts that love." He 
describes Hamilton's marriage with Elizabeth Schuy- 
ler, in 1780, and gives in extenso a pen picture of 
Hamilton by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, which is as glow- 
ing as one might expect from a feminine relation. 
He gives us a summary of Hamilton's career in war, 
politics, and office, and also such important peculi- 
arities in his chirography as an habitual omission to 
dot his i's or cross his t's; mentions his hostility to 
slavery; recounts with great particularity the encoun- 
ter with Burr; describes his house, grounds, the thir- 
teen poplar trees planted by Hamilton, one for each 
of the original states; takes up, by way of diversion, 
the legal career of one of Hamilton's sons, and ends 
With some more poetry. Of Alexander Hamilton as 
a lawyer, there is scarcely mention, further than the 
statement that he was a great lawyer and that Chan- 
cellor Kent had said so. There is, to be sure, refer- 
ence to two or three particular suits in which Ham- 
iKbn had been employed, and a specimen of Hamil- 
ton's legal humor is also given. It is a recipe for 
obtaining good title in ejectment, which he had scrib- 
bled on the margin of a brief, in the case of Livingston 
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vs. Brown, in which Chancellor Livingston claimed 
title to a large tract of land in the possession of the 
defendant, and appeared in the case in his own be- 
half. 

An interesting account of this trial may be found 
in Kent's " Memories of Hamilton." The recipe re- 
ferred to was evidently intended to describe Living- 
ston's title to the property involved, and was as 
follows : 

" Two or three void patents, several old ex parte 
surveys, one or two cases of usurpation acquiesced in 
for a time, but afterwards proved such ; mix well with 
half-a-dozen scriptural allusions, some ghosts, fairies, 
elves, hobgoblins, and a quantum suf. of eloquence/' 

I was disposed at first to regard this as rather 
elephantine humor, but when afterwards I discovered 
that the Chancellor's title was claimed through a long 
line of ancestors, whose shades he invoked, and whose 
memories he defended, it struck me as a rather clever 
memorandum, which could be elaborated in oral ar- 
gument with considerable effect. 

Mr. Hall's monograph does not compare in inter- 
est, from a lawyer's standpoint, with the letter writ- 
ten by Chancellor Kent to Hamilton's widow, con- 
taining his recollections of her distinguished husband ; 
and from neither source do I find any attempt to fol- 
low Hamilton's legal career or to analyze the qualities 
which gave him such an ascendency in the profession. 
In an effort to trace his legal development from other 
sources — notably from his own writings and corre- 
spondence — I find myself in possession of a mass of 
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material, which, time permitting, could be woven, I 
think, into a history of Hamilton, the lawyer, but 
which, for an evening's essay, is both cumbersome 
and ludicrously embarrassing. 

I assume that Hamilton was one of the leaders of 
the American bar. Save as a mere eulogy it would 
subserve no purpose to multiply testimonials to this 
effect. The question which interests lawyers is, 
wherein was this pre-eminence, to what faculties did 
he owe it, and how were these faculties developed? 
I have thought that to catalogue numerically the re- 
quirements of the ideal lawyer would greatly sim- 
plify my task, for the very enumeration would serve 
as an index to the propositions to be considered. 

What, then, must be the equipment of the ideal law- 
yer? First, I would place the texture and quality of 
mind; second, an encyclopedic knowledge, including, 
of course, an actual knowledge of the law based on 
adequate study; third, temperament; fourth, endow- 
ment, physical and mental, with the gift of fluency 
and lucidity of speech; fifth, habit; sixth, character; 
seventh, personality. For if a man have a legal mind, 
a wide and accurate knowledge — legal and general 
— ^a legal temperament, a robust constitution, a ready 
and felicitous power of expression, a habit of per- 
sistent, methodical, painstaking work, an upright, bold, 
and commanding character, combined in a winsome 
personality, and should concenter these manifold gifts, 
acquirements, virtues, talents, and energies in the 
prosecution of the profession of the law, his success 
and pre-eminence would be removed from the sphere 
of conjecture and become as inevitable as a demonstra- 
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tion in Euclid. And I affirm deliberately and, so far 
as I am able, judicially, that I know of no man who 
ever lived in whom these seven elements which I have 
enumerated — a prism of personal colors, so to speak 
— were so blended in the white light of a penetrating 
consciousness. 

The legal mind I have already attempted to define. 
But it must be distinguished even from the judicial 
mind. A judge may have a legal mind, to be sure, 
y/ and if he has, he is something more than a judge — 
he is a lawyer. The lawyer must explore, discover, 
invent, exploit. The principles battled for at the bar 
in the passion of debate, are merely re-echoed from 
the bench in unimpassioned utterance. I would not be 
thought to disparage the judicial mind — ^heaven for- 
bid! It is the mind to which all appeals are made; 
it is the ultimate, the determining authority — ^the con- 
science of the executive. In short, I would call it 
the common mind uncommonly enlightened; or I 
would even call it sanity enthroned. Queen Victoria 
was judicial; her acts show it, and her diary, so far 
as published, most of all. Washington was pre- 
eminently judicial, and it goes without saying that to 
his judgments and judicial wisdom in the plastic 
period of its existence, our government is more in- 
debted than to all other factors combined. He sym- 
bolized and energized the United States of America. 
The particular lawyers to whom he looked for in- 
struction and advice during his first administration 
were remarkable men — Randolph, Jefferson, and 
Hamilton. These lawyers frequently differed on im- 
portant questions as lawyers will; whereupon Wash- 
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ington would call on them for briefs and arguments. 
If in any of these forensic combats — for they were 
forensic — Hamilton ever failed to carry his point, I 
do not recall it. The reason for this is that, of the 
three, Hamilton was by all odds the greatest lawyer; 
but why and wherein he so far excelled must appear, 
if at all, from a consideration of the several aspects 
of him which I have catalogued. I may add that 
it is my purpose in this connection to quote largely 
Hamilton's own words in proof of my postulates, and 
submit the case to you without much argument; for 
the limits of this essay do not permit me to play the 
lawyer with Alexander Hamilton for a client. 

First, then, as to the quality of Hamilton's mind. 
To characterize it in three words I would say that 
it was acute and logical and altogether objective. 
Hamilton, in truth, was an infant prodigy, as much 
so as Mozart, Chatterton, or Keats; more so, indeed, 
for it is easier to comprehend the abnormal develop- 
ment of a single subjective faculty for music, poetry, 
or the like, than the abnormal development of 
every faculty which gives to a child the maturity of a 
man. 

Please to note carefully the language of the sev- 
eral letters from which I am about to quote. I oflfer 
these letters in proof, primarily, of Hamilton's pre- 
cocity, but I also wish you to infer from them what- 
ever you please as to the mental and moral make-up 
of the writer. The first is dated from St. Croix, 
where he was in full charge of the important ship- 
ping and commercial interests of Nicholas Cruger, his 
employer. Under date of November 1 1, 1769, he 
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writes to Edward Stevens, son of his patron (and, I 
may add, his putative father), as foUows: 

" This serves to acknowledge the receipt of yotirs 
per Captain Lowndes, which was delivered me yester- 
day. The truth of Captains Lightbowen and Lowndes' 
information is now verified by the presence of your 
father and sister, for whose safe arrival I pray, and 
that they may convey that satisfaction to your soul 
that must naturally flow from the sight of absent 
friends in health. As to what you say respecting your 
soon having the happiness of seeing us all, I wish 
for an accomplishment of your hopes, provided they 
are concomitant with your welfare, otherwise not; 
though I doubt whether I shall be present or not, for, 
to confess my weakness, Ned, my ambition is preva- 
lent, so that I contemn the groveling condition of a 
clerk or the like, to which my fortune condemns me, 
and would willingly risk my life, though not my char- 
acter, to exalt my station. I am confident, Ned, that 
my youth excludes me from any hopes of immediate 
preferment, nor do I desire it; but I mean to prepare 
the way for futurity. Tm no philosopher, you see, 
and may justly be said to build castles in the air; my 
folly makes me ashamed, and beg you'll conceal it; 
yet, Neddy, we have seen such schemes successful 
when the projector is constant." 

At this time, 1769, Alexander Hamilton was, you 
perceive, a man — aged twelve. Poor little chap ! 

His willingness to assume responsibility and his 
ability to meet it, which characterized him through 
life and in whatever sphere of action, was manifested 
at an early age, as appears from two of his letters in 
1 77 1 wherein, as clerk for Cruger, he gave direction 
to the supercargo and captain of a vessel. At this 
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time he was fourteen years of age, and does not hesi- 
tate to lay down positive instructions to full-grown 
men with a placid authority which his own responsi- 
bilities justified, and without the slightest suggestion 
of bumptiousness. The letter to the supercago is as 
follows : 

" Reports here represent matters in a very disagree- 
able light, with regard to the Guarda Costas, which 
are said to swarm upon the coast ; but as you will be 
the best judge of what danger there might be, all 
is submitted to your prudent direction. 

" Captain Newton must arm with you, as he could 
not so conveniently do it here. Give me leave to hint 
to you that you cannot be too particular in your in- 
structions to him. I think he seems to want experi- 
ence in such voyages." 

Of even date he writes directly to the aforesaid 
Captain Newton as follows: 

" Herewith I give you all your dispatches, and de- 
sire you will proceed immediately to Curasao. You 
are to deliver your cargo there to Tileman Cruger, 
Esq., agreeably to your bill of lading, whose direc- 
tions you must follow in every respect concerning the 
disposal of your vessel after your arrival. 

" You know it is intended that you shall go from 
thence to the main for a load of mules, and I must 
beg if you do, you'll be very choice in the quality of 
your mules, and bring as many as your vessel can 
conveniently contain — by all means take in a large 
supply of provender. Remember, you are to make 
three trips this season, and unless you are very dili- 
gent you will be too late, as our crops will be early 
in. Take care to avoid the Guarda Costas. I place an 
entire reliance upon the prudence of your conduct." 
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In 1774, at the age of seventeen, Hamilton pub- 
lished a pamphlet under the following title: 

** A Full Vindication of the Measures of Congress 
from the caltminies of their enemies, in answer to a 
letter under the signature of a Westchester Farmer; 
whereby his sophistry is exposed, his cavils confuted, 
his artifices detected, and his wit ridiculed, in a Gen- 
eral Address to the inhabitants of America, and a 
Particidar Address to the Farmers of the Pro\Tnce of 
New York." 

And in February, 1775, at the age of eighteen, a 
second article in reply to a further letter from the 
same pseudo-fzuner. 

During the same year he also published his remarks 
on the Quebec bill. 

I will have occasion again to refer to these early 
papers when a few extracts therefrom will display the 
mattu'ity of thought and somewhat Addisonian style 
of composition. 

For the present, it is enough to say that the author- 
ship of the first two papers, which were published 
anonymously, was by some attributed to the most 
learned professor of King's — afterwards Columbia — 
College, and by others to the more brilliant leaders 
of the opposition. 

If Hamilton was a man at twelve, he was an old 
man at eighteen. As for his boyhood, there is no 
evidence that he ever had anv. 

So much for the quality and native strength of 
Hamilton's mind. 

I come next to a consideration of Hamilton's study 
and knowledge of the law. With his prodigious ac- 
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quirement and erudition in other branches of learning, 
the world is generally familiar, and it is a cheap but 
not unusual trick of envy to assert that jurisprudence 
is so recondite a science, law herself is so jealous a 
mistress, that those who enter her portals must leave 
behind all hope of knowing anything else. Witness 
for example the immortal Coke! 

But times have changed since the days of Coke, and 
so have people. Josh Billings says that people change 
as much as anybody. Jurisprudence from the Coke 
standpoint is not a science but a system of dialectics. 
It may be that law will only deserve to rank as a sci- 
ence when, as suggested by Darwin, it shall come to 
be discussed, in company with morals and politics, 
like any branch of natural history. The technique of 
the law will always require study and attention, but 
the day is past when, to be accounted a lawyer, it is 
necessary to squander one's life among the cobwebs of 
archaic verbalisms, or the red tape of technicalities. 
Do you think that Choate or Webster or even Erskine 
had so nice a knowledge of shifting and springing uses 
and whatnot, that he could put up a job on his son- 
in-law such as old Coke put up on the unsuspecting 
ViUars? 

But law as a branch of science has fundamental 
principles which must be learned; and the technique 
or art of law must also be acquired. To do this means 
time and work. When, therefore, Hamilton's biog- 
raphers unite in saying that with only four months 
of arduous study of the law. Hamilton passed a bril- 
liant examination for admission to the bar, what are 
we to think ? It may be conceded that there are minds 
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of such unusual grasp and clearness that the most 
abstruse principles, in all their bearings and relation- 
ships, are better comprehended by them in a glance 
than by the average mind through hours of ponder- 
ing. And it may likewise be conceded that there 
are photographic minds so sensitive and retentive that 
an impression once made is made forever, but the fact 
remains that to produce an impression even on such 
a mind, requires a " time exposure," and out of jus- 
tice to the profession — to say nothing of its members 
— I resent the statement that a man, however en- 
dowed, can become a brilliant lawyer with only four 
months' study. Fortunately for our self-complacency, 
this statement of Hamilton's biographers is a mistake 
easily demonstrated. 

In his answer to the " Westchester Farmer " here- 
tofore mentioned, Hamilton not only argues like a 
lawyer, but he displays the knowledge and habits of 
a lawyer, and quotes repeatedly from such lights as 
Coke, Blackstone, Grotius, Puffendorf, Hobbes, Locke, 
Bacon, and Montesquieu. He analyzes with consum- 
mate skill, and from a legal standpoint, the charters 
of nearly all the American colonies, as well as the acts 
of parliament passed from time to time in relation 
thereto. His knowledge of the authorities which he 
cites does not appear to be superficial or borrowed. 
His language shows a comprehensive and masterful 
grasp of the legal principles involved. In short, these 
papers could never have been written by one ignorant 
of the law. 

It was my intention to quote from these early writ- 
ings of Hamilton in proof of the fact that at the age 
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of seventeen he had not only studied law, but had 
studied it diligently. But I forego for the sake of 
brevity. 

Shortly after the publication of these papers, Ham- 
ilton, as you know, was elected captain of an artil- 
lery company, and among his duties was that of keep- 
ing the company's accounts. These accounts were 
kept in a book specially prepared for the purpose, al- 
though it would seem to have served Hamilton as an 
index rerum. Scattered all through the book are mis- 
cellaneous memoranda and excerpts from works which 
he was then reading. Among these may be mentioned : 

Robinson's Charles V. 

Present State of Europe. 

Grecian History. 

Bacon's Essays. 

Philosophical Transactions. 

Hobbes' Dialogues. 

Plutarch's Morals. 

Cicero's Morals. 

Demosthenes' Orations. 

Cudworth's Intellectual System. 

Entick's History of the Late War. 

European Settlements in America. 

Ralt's Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. 

Winn's History of America. 

Montaigne's Essays. 

View of the Universe. 

Lex Mercatoria. 

Review of the Characters of the Principal Nations 
of Europe. 

Review of Europe. 



/ 
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History of Prussia. 

History of France. 

Lassel's Voyage Through Italy. 

In a letter to Philip Schuyler, dated from camp in 
1 78 1, Hamilton, with commendable anxiety to vindi- 
cate himself in the eyes of his new-made father-in- 
law, relates fully the circumstances of his mistmder- 
standing with Washington which led to a separation. 
In this letter he speaks of *' resuming '* his study of 
the law. This necessarily implies that prior to the 
date of the letter he had studied law, and that his 
studies had been interrupted, and that he intended 
shortly to return to them. In this letter he also ex- 
pressed the hope that he might obtain an independent 
command, so that he would have more leisure for the 
study of the law. 

The year previous, at the age of twenty-three, Ham- 
ilton had written to James Duane, a member of Con- 
gress from New York, a voluminous epistle in which, 
to be sure, he makes no specific mention of the law; 
but the letter itself could only have been written by 
a lawyer. To me, this letter exhibits such a depth 
and reach of intellect that a mere summary of its con- 
tents would fail to do it justice. Hamilton, in clos- 
ing, apologizes for the length of the letter, assur- 
ing his correspondent that it had been hastily written 
and that for want of time he had been unable to 
revise it. 

This letter is interesting for more reasons than one. 
Its style and composition show that he had shaken 
oflF the trammels of the classicists, and that the stilted 
formalism of Addison, which earlier in life he had 
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unconsciously imitated, had evolved into a vigorous 
vertebrate style peculiarly his own. 

The letter is also valuable as proving that even at 
the age of twenty-three, and in the midst of the war, 
Hamilton had felt the necessity for a rational Consti- 
tution, and had anticipated many of the provisions of 
the instrument finally adopted. 

After pointing out that the fundamental defect in 
the existing government was the want of power in 
Congress, and deprecating the fact that the Congress 
had not lived up even to the powers conferred upon 
them, he says: 

" It may be pleaded, that Congress had never any 
definite powers granted them, and, of course, could 
exercise none, could do nothing more than recommend. 
The manner in which Congress was appointed, would 
warrant, the public good required, that they should 
have considered themselves as vested with full pow- 
ers to preserve the Republic from harm. They have 
done many of the highest acts of sovereignty, which 
were always cheerfully submitted to: the declaration 
of independence; the declaration of war; the levying 
of an army; creating a navy; emitting money; mak- 
ing alliances with foreign powers; appointing a dic- 
tator, etc., etc. All these implications of a complete 
sovereignty were never disputed and ought to have 
been a standard for the whole conduct of administra- 
tion. Undefined powers are discretionary powers, 
limited only by the object for which they were given 
— in the present case the independence and freedom 
of America." 

Here, you observe, was the enunciation by a young 
lawyer of twenty-three of that doctrine of " implied 
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power " subsequently elaborated by John Marshall, 
and which furnished the keynote to his distinctive 
greatness and immortal glory. 

In concluding this remarkable letter the young Solon 
says: 

" The manner in which a thing is done, has more 
influence than is commonly imagined. Men are gov- 
erned by opinion : this opinion is as much influenced by 
appearances as by realities. If a Government appears 
to be confident of its own powers, it is the surest way 
to inspire the same confidence in others. If it is diffi- 
dent, it may be certain there will be a still greater diffi- 
dence in others; and that its authority will not only 
be distrusted, controverted, but contemned." 

'* I wish, too, Congress would always consider, that 
a kindness consists as much in the manner as in the 
thing. The best things done hesitatingly, and with 
an ill grace, lose their eflfect, and produce disgust 
rather than satisfaction or gratitude. In what Con- 
gress have at any time done for the army, they have 
commonly been too late. They have seemed to yield 
to importunity rather than to sentiments of justice 
or to a regard for the accommodation for their troops. 
An attention to this idea is of more importance than 
it may be thought. I, who have seen all the work- 
ings and progress of the present discontent, am con- 
vinced that a want of this has not been among the 
most inconsiderable causes." 

Hamilton was admitted to practice in 1782, and in 
that year, under date of November 3, he writes to 
La Fayette as follows: 

" I have been employed for the last ten months in 
rocking the cradle and studying the art of fleecing my 
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neighbors. I am now a grave counsellor-at-law, and 
shall soon be a grave member of Congress. . . . 

" I am going to throw away a few months more 
in public life and then retire, a simple citizen and good 
pater-familias. . . . You see the disposition I am in. 
You are condemned to run the race of ambition all 
your life. I am already tired of the career and dare 
to leave it." 



Thus I have shown, I think, that Hamilton had read 
law, and to good purpose, as early as 1774, and that 
during the eight years intervening between that date 
and his admission to the bar he had continued his read- 
ing as opportunity offered. I therefore venture to 
suggest to his future biographers that they avoid the 
absurd and incredible error of allotting four months 
only to the acquirement of a legal education, which, 
within two years from the time he swung his shingle 
to the breeze, placed him in the forefront of Ameri- 
can lawyers. 

Hamilton had a bilious temperament — a nervous 
temperament, which implies either energy or restless- 
ness. In him it meant both, for he had a restless 
energy which, according to friends and foes alike, 
was the manifestation of an exuberant ambition. But 
there are ambitions and ambitions. The ambition of 
Aaron Burr was as towering as that of Alexander 
Hamilton, the difference being that the one would 
achieve at any cost and regardless of the general good, 
while the other would sacrifice to his ambition neither 
his exquisite sense of personal honor nor the honor 
of his country. Even Washington admitted that Ham- 
ilton was ambitious, but see how magnificently he 
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qualified the statement. In his letter to President 
Adams, urging Hamilton's appointment as Inspector- 
General of our armies, Washington wrote: 

" By some he is considered as an ambitious man, 
and, therefore, a dangerous one; that he is ambitious 
I shall readily grant, but it is of that laudable kind 
which prompts a man to excel in whatever he takes 
in hand. He is enterprising — quick in his perceptions 
— ^and his judgment intuitively great." 

Nor did Hamilton ever denv that he was ambitious : 
he proclaimed it, as I have shown, when he was twelve 
years of age, and he qualified it then as Washing- 
ton qualified it afterwards, and as one of Shake- 
speare's characters qualified it when he said : " If it 
be a sin to covet honor, I am the most offending soul 
alive." 

But the resolve of this noble waif to be, and to do, 
was tempered by a diffidence or modesty which, I am 
disposed to think, was more often assumed than felt, 
for I have noticed the same affectation, or adroitness, 
in the greatest of men ; the Apostle Paul, for instance, 
or Lincoln, or Darwin. Bulwer Lj-tton would, per- 
haps, call it " the hypocrisy of frankness " ; St. Paul 
called it " a holy cunning." I do not know that Lincoln 
or Darwin or Hamilton ever characterized it, al- 
though in his letter to Duane, Hamilton does give it 
as one of his maxims that people are governed by 
opinion, and that opinion is based as much on ap- 
pearance as on realities. And I recall a letter of Dar- 
win's to one of his correspondents (who had stated 
dogmatically concerning some object in natural his- 
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tory that such-and-such was so) wherein the foxy 
old scientist fairly chuckled and said, in effect, that 
what his correspondent had affirmed so positively he 
(Darwin) years before had suggested as a possi- 
bility, although he was quite as convinced of its truth 
then cts he was now! 

Can it be doubted that the instantaneous success of 
the " Origin of Species " was due as much to the as- 
sumed humility of Darwin in advancing his arguments 
as it was to the arguments themselves; or that the 
influence of Hamilton's writing in The Federalist was 
due as much to the calm, dispassionate, temperate tone 
of his arguments as to the arguments themselves? 
And was it not as much what Lincoln insinuated as 
what he said that made him President? And, in 
truth, it is human nature to reject with irritation argu- 
ments and advice thrust upon us, while we yield to 
persuasions made so adroitly that they flatter our own 
penetration and powers of reasoning. 

To sum up Hamilton's temperament, therefore, I 
would say that he was nobly ambitious, but wisely cau- 
tious; sometimes most tentative when he was really 
most assured. 

Hamilton owed much, undoubtedly, to his fine 
physique and to his fluent and dramatic oratory. 
Somewhat below medium size, he nevertheless bore 
himself with such a front that his figure at all times 
seemed commanding. His eyes were large and lumi- 
nous, and it is universal testimony that upon whom- 
soever they rested that person felt the almost hyp- 
notic influence of the spirit that looked from out 
them. If those eyes were mournful, levity was 
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impossible; if they were angry, unseen lightnings 
crackled in the air! 

An editorial in the Albany Centind of August 29, 
1804, which I find in Coleman's Collection, is a lay- 
man's testimony to the charm of Hamilton's address. 
Coleman's Collection, by the way, is a compilation of 
the facts and documents relating to the death of Ham- 
ilton, published in 1804; a rare volume, which it was 
my sometime good fortune to purchase at an an- 
tiquarian bookstore. The article from the Albany 
Centinel referred to, is a comment on the action of 
the Supreme Court in adjourning for a number of 
days out of respect to the memory of Hamilton, and 
ordering the courtroom draped in black. 

" By direction of the judges " [says the editor] " the 
bench, the bar, including the seats of the counselors 
and attorneys, the clerk's desk and table, and the wall 
back of the judge's seat were hung in black during 
the term. In no place, perhaps, could a tribute of 
this kind have been oflFered with a more striking effect. 
It is here, more than anywhere, that all who have 
attended court, with whatever motive, feel the de- 
privation of its late peerless member. It is here we 
recollect our first inquiries used to be, as if every 
gratification depended upon it: Is Hamilton in town? 
and if present, his engaging address and his intel- 
ligent eye never failed to interest us — ^to raise our 
expectations. When he began, we were attentive — 
an harmonious voice — select expressions — elevated 
sentiment. He divided his subject — we perceived his 
distinction : nothing perplexed — nothing insipid — 
nothing languid. He unfolded the web of his argu- 
ment — ^we were enthralled. He refuted the sophism 
— we were freed. He introduced a pertinent narra- 
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tive — we were interested. He modulated his voice — 
we were charmed. He was jocular — we smiled. He 
pressed serious truths — we yielded to their force. He 
addressed the passions — ^the tears glided down our 
cheeks. And had he raised his voice in anger, we 
should have trembled and wished ourselves away. 
Here, and in him, have we often seen the human char- 
acter raised to its * noon-tide point' Alas, how chill- 
ing is this sable contrast ! " 

Such was Hamilton's power when he was thor- 
oughly prepared. And that he was always prepared is 
equally well attested. His industry was as unlet-up- 
able as the force of gravity. Chancellor Kent says 
that he ransacked the books and hunted a precedent to 
its lair. The whole body of his works is a monument 
to his habits of industry, and attests, as well, the 
method and system with which he worked. When 
Talleyrand, that dubious genius, whose darkling star 
drew him to America, was walking the streets of New 
York one night, he chanced to glance up at the build- 
ing in which Hamilton had his law chambers, and 
saw from Hamilton's shadow on the office curtain that 
the lawyer was busily at work. On the next day the 
great diplomatist remarked : " Last night I saw one of 
the wonders of the world ; a man laboring at midnight 
for the support of his family, who had made the for- 
tune of a nation." 

Hamilton's punctilious regard for the interests of 
his client, as well as his providence and forethought, 
is nowhere better illustrated than in the days preceding 
his fatal duel. In his instructions to Mr. Pendleton, who 
acted as his second, and who was a fellow-member of 
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the New York bar, Hamilton had said as a reason for 
postponing the encounter to the close of the term : " I 
should not think it right, in the midst of the circuit, 
to withdraw my services from those who may have 
confided important interests to me and expose them 
to the embarrassment of seeking other counsel who 
may not have time to be sufficiently instructed in their 
cases. I shall also want a little time to make some 
arrangement respecting my own affairs." 

Of Hamilton's general character it is hardly nec- 
essary to speak. Of his particular character as a 
lawyer, I will only say that it was characterized by an 
integrity and moral courage which in many instances 
was as splendid as the quality of courage displayed 
at Yorktown. Take the case of Rutgers vs. Wad- 
dington, for example : Mrs. Rutgers was a poor widow 
who had fled during the Revolution and whose prop- 
erty had been confiscated and had passed into the 
hands of the defendant, a rich Tory merchant. After 
the Revolution she returned to claim her property, and 
under the trespass laws passed by the New York 
Legislature, she would be entitled to recover. These 
statutes, however, contravened some of the provisions 
of the treaty of peace with Great Britain, and were, 
in Hamilton's opinion, unconstitutional. Both public 
opinion and the laws of New York favored the widow; 
nevertheless, Hamilton championed the cause of the 
rich defendant and succeeded in obtaining from a 
reluctant court the pronouncement that a treaty made 
by Congress was the supreme law of the land, and 
that the statutes of New York contravened the treaty 
and were, therefore, void. On the announcement of 
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this decision, indignation meetings were called, and 
both Hamilton and the court denounced in unmeas- 
ured terms. Hamilton's motives were attacked in a 
series of articles written by one Ledyard, who signed 
himself " Mentor." To these articles Hamilton re- 
plied over the signature of " Phocion," and it is not 
too much to say that these letters of " Phocion " fairly 
outrank his letters in The Federalist. Of course he 
was successful in the controversy, for it was true, as 
Burr once said, that whoever committed himself to 
paper with Hamilton was lost. Under the elucidation 
of " Phocion," even the public came to understand the 
reasons underlying the judgment of the court, and 
there was thus established once and forever, not only 
by judicial decree, but by popular approval, the doc- 
trine that a treaty of Congress is the supreme law of 
the land, and that all acts or parts of acts of a state 
legislature in contravention of the treaty are null and 
void. 

But perhaps a lawyer's character is nowhere more 
crucially tested than in the matter of fees; and here, 
It seems to me, Hamilton was at times Quixotic. Aside 
from the many causes which he espoused without fees, 
the evidences are convincing that his charges at all 
times were very moderate. On one occasion he had 
agreed to conduct a case for a thousand dollars. It 
proved to be a more protracted and difficult litigation 
than he had anticipated, but he finally won it. His 
client, as a token of his appreciation, offered to send 
him two thousand dollars, but Hamilton replied : *' I 
must decline it; when I undertook this case I men- 
tioned one thousand dollars. It has given me more 
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trouble than I expected, it might have given me less; 
I cannot think of accepting this additional sum under 
the flush of grateful feeling on gaining a doubtful 
cause." 

In the case of LeGuen vs. Gouvemeur and Kemble, 
Hamilton and Burr, associated, were opposed by 
Gouverneur Morris, a relative of one of the defend- 
ants. The case had been litigated in many courts and 
had become famous. Hamilton and Burr won the 
cause and their grateful client, whose whole fortune 
had been at stake and who had recovered one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars, tendered to 
Hamilton a fee of eight thousand dollars. Hamilton 
declared that one thousand was sufficient, and would 
receive no more. LeGuen made a like tender of eight 
thousand dollars to Burr, who, it is needless to say, 
accepted it out of hand. 

Hamilton's personality was one of the most win- 
some imaginable. There was, to begin with, dignity; 
not adventitious but innate. We can glimpse it in 
his letter to Philip Schuyler already referred to, de- 
scribing his falling out with Washington. The fine 
pride revealed in this letter would be remarkable in 
a man twice his years, and in a youth of twenty-four 
the dignity of selfhood which it portrays is most 
extraordinary. Detailing the circumstances of the 
unfortunate affair, Hamilton writes: 

" Two days ago the General and I passed each other 
on the stairs. He told me he wanted to speak to me. 
I answered that I would wait upon him immediately. 
I went below and delivered to Mr. Tilghman a let- 
ter to be sent to the Commissary containing an order 
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of a pressing and interesting nature. Returning to 
the General I was stopped on the way by the Marquis 
La Fayette and we conversed together about a minute 
on a matter of business. He can testify how impa- 
tient I was to get back and that I left him in a manner, 
which, but for our intimacy, would have been more 
than abrupt. Instead of finding the General as usual, 
in his room, I met him at the head of the stairs, where, 
accosting me in an angry tone, ' Colonel Hamilton,' 
said he, * you have kept me waiting at the head of the 
stairs these ten minutes; I must tell you, sir, you 
treat me with disrespect.' I replied without petulancy 
but with decision : * I am not conscious of it, sir, but 
since you have thought it necessary to tell me so, we 
part.' ' Very well, sir,' said he, ' if it is your choice,' — 
or something to this effect, and we separated. I sin- 
cerely believe my absence which gave so much um- 
brage did not last two minutes." 

It seems that the General, repenting of his hasty 
action, sent the aforementioned Tilghman to Ham- 
ilton desiring an interview, hoping to heal a differ- 
ence which could only have happened in a moment of 
passion. The youth replied to these overtures of 
Washington as follows: 

" I requested Mr. Tilghman to tell him, first, that 
I had taken my resolution in a manner not to be re- 
voked. Second, that as a conversation could serve no 
other purpose than to produce explanations mutually 
disagreeable, while I certainly would not refuse an 
interview if he desired it, yet I would be happy if he 
would permit me to decline it. Third, that, though 
determined to leave the family, the same principle 
which had kept me so long in it, would continue to 
direct my conduct toward him when out of it. Fourth, 
that, however, I did not wish to distress him or the 
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public business by quitting him before he could derive 
other assistance by the return of some of the gentle- 
men who were absent. Fifth, and that in the mean- 
time it depended on him to let our behavior to each 
other be the same as if nothing had happened." 

And he adds : 

" Perhaps you may think I was precipitate in re- 
jecting the overture made by the General to an ac- 
commodation, but I must assure you, my dear sir, 
it was not the effect of resentment. It was the de- 
liberate result of maxims I had long formed for the 
government of my conduct. ... I was always deter- 
mined, if there should ever happen a breach between 
us, never to consent to an accommodation. / was per^ 
suaded that when once that nice barrier which marked 
the boundaries of what we owed each other should be 
thrown down, it might be propped but could never he 
restored." 

There is nothing in this letter for which one must 
make allowances on the score of youth, nothing to 
which any man of sensibility could possibly take ex- 
ception. That Hamilton's conduct did not give offense 
to Washington is abundantly proved by the intimate 
relationship between them ever afterward maintained. 

Hamilton was far from being distant or inaccessi- 
ble. On the contrary, he was always affable and at 
times even playfully familiar. Between the accept- 
ance of Burr's challenge, which was in the latter part 
of June, 1804, and the actual encounter, on July 11, 
there was a meeting of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
Hamilton, who had been chosen President-General of 
the Society, was obliged to preside, and one of his 
biographers says : " He was urged to sing, and when 
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the company would take no refusal, he gave them the 
' Ballad of the Drum.' Burr sat at his left hand and 
was observed to be silent and gloomy, gazing with 
marked and fixed earnestness at Hamilton during this 
song." 

It was Hamilton's swan song; but the fact that 
he sang at all shows that he was in the habit of piping 
up on occasion, when good-fellowship was expected 
rather than good music. 

In the memoirs of Chancellor Kent, recently pub- 
lished by his great-grandson, we are told that on one 
of the circuits upon which Kent and Hamilton were 
together, the Judge had retired early on account of 
some slight indisposition. It turned suddenly cold 
during the night and Hamilton, evidently disturbed by 
the indisposition of his friend, entered the Judge's 
room armed with an extra blanket which he insisted 
on tucking carefully about the recumbent figure, say- 
ing : " Sleep warm, little Judge, and get well. What 
should we do if anything should happen to you?" 

Hamilton was not only affable but affectionate, 
though he had schooled himself, I think, to subordi- 
nate his affections to his cooler judgments. 

When in 1779 J^^^ Laurens, to my thinking one 
of the finest and most dramatic characters of the Revo- 
lution, withdrew from Washington's staff, Hamilton 
wrote him as follows : 

" Cold in my professions — ^warm in my friendships 
— I wish, my dear Laurens, it were in my power by 
actions rather than words, to convince you that I love 
you. I shall only tell you that till you bid us adieu 
I hardly knew the value you had taught my heart to 
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set upon you. Indeed, my friend, it was not well done. 
You know the opinion I entertain for mankind; and 
how much it is my desire to preserve myself from 
the more particular attachments and to keep my hap- 
piness independent of the caprices of others. You 
shouldn't have taken advantage of my sensibility to 
steal into my affections without my consent." 

La Fayette was from the first, and continued to be, 
an ardent lover of Hamilton. In April, 1782, he wrote 
to him as follows : " Dear Hamilton : However silent 
you may please to be, I will, nevertheless, remind you 
of a friend who loves you tenderly and who, by his 
attachment, deserves a great share in your affection." 

And again in 1785, writing from Paris, La Fay- 
ette says : " My dear Hamilton : Although I have just 
now written to McHenry requesting him to impart 
my gazette to you, a very barren one indeed, I feel 
within myself a want to tell you that I love you 
tenderly." 

And La Fayette is not to be blamed, for it was im- 
possible not to love that dauntless, chivalric, tran- 
scendent genius, who dominated the hearts as well as 
the minds of all who once encountered him. 

Of course Hamilton achieved success in the prose- 
cution of his profession. The foregoing has been 
written to little purpose if it does not explain the why- 
fore. On the withdrawal of Jay he was offered the 
appointment of Chief Justice of the United States, and 
declined it. The volumes of his correspondence con- 
tain letters from notabilities throughout the world in- 
troducing to Hamilton those who desired his profes- 
sional services. Kent says that he was engaged as 
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counsel in every case of real importance. His own 
letters are full of apologies for neglecting his absent 
friends, the invariable excuse being the pressure of 
professional engagements. In a letter to McHenry, 
Secretary of War, urging the latter not to withhold 
from him his meager pay of Inspector-General, inas- 
much as he was a man of family and without other 
means than his professional income, Hamilton says 
that the law practice which he had sacrificed to take 
command of the army was from three to four thou- 
sand pounds a year. In those days this was a goodly 
income. 

Of tributes to his legal abilities there is no end. 
John Marshall ranked him, next to Washington, the 
greatest character in history. Kent's eulogies are 
well known and are enthusiastic to the verge of ex- 
travagance. The Chancellor first saw Hamilton at the 
bar, addressing a court and jury, in the summer of 
1784, when Kent himself was a stripling, and Ham- 
ilton made a lasting impression upon that budding 
jurist. 

The case of Croswell ads. The People was heard 
before the Supreme Court in the February term, 1804, 
and was therefore one of the last cases Hamilton ever 
argued. 

Croswell had been indicted and convicted of a libel 
upon Thomas Jefferson, then President of the United 
States. The defendant offered to prove the truth of 
the charge, but the trial judge overruled the testi- 
mony and charged the jury that it was not in their 
province to decide on the intent of the defendant or 
whether the libel was true or false or malicious, and 
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that those questions belonged exclusively to the court. 
A verdict was returned for the People. Motion for 
new trial was overruled and the case appealed. Ham- 
ilton was retained to argue the appeal. Chancellor 
Kent says that his argument in the case was the great- 
est forensic effort Hamilton ever made, for he was 
arguing in favor of the liberty of the press and against 
the common law dogma that the greater the truth, the 
greater the libel. 

" For the last six years of his life," says Chancellor 
Kent, " he was arguing causes before me, and I have 
been sensibly struck in a thousand instances with his 
habitual reverence for truth, his candor, his ardent 
attachment to civil liberty, his indignation at oppres- 
sion of every kind, his abhorrence of every semblance 
of fraud, his reverence for justice, and his sound legal 
principles drawn by clear and logical deductions from 
the purest Christian ethics and from the very founda- 
tions of all rational and practical jurisprudence. He 
was blessed with a very amiable, generous, tender, and 
charitable disposition, and he had the greatest sim- 
plicity of any man I ever knew. It was impossible not 
to love as well as to respect and admire him." 

Ambrose Spencer, who, as a member of the bar, 
had had many tilts with Hamilton, and who on one 
occasion had been flagellated by Hamilton's sarcasm, 
thus testifies : " Alexander Hamilton was the greatest 
man this country ever produced. I knew him well. I 
was in situations often to observe and study him. I 
saw him at the bar and heard him argue cases before 
me while I sat as a judge on the bench. Webster 
has done the same. In power of reason, Hamilton was 
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the equal of Webster; and more than this can be said 
of no man. In creative power, Hamilton was infi- 
nitely Webster's superior." 

After such exalted tributes from his contemporaries 
— men who knew him, and whose own greatness 
estops criticism either of their candor or their facul- 
ties of discernment — to close this essay with a 
panegyric of mine would be a sorry climax. I choose, 
rather, to conclude in the words of Hamilton himself 
— words which were addressed to a former genera- 
tion, to be sure, but which still have in them a note 
of warning that our own generation would do well 
to heed : " Those," he says, in one of his " Phocion " 
letters, " those who are at present intrusted with 
power in all these infant republics, hold the most 
sacred deposit that ever was confided to human hands. 
'Tis with governments as with individuals; first im- 
pression and early habits give a lasting bias to the 
temper and character. Our governments, hitherto, 
have no habits. How important to the happiness, not 
of America alone, but of mankind, that they should 
acquire good ones. . . . The world has its eye upon 
America. The noble struggle we have made in the 
cause of liberty has occasioned a kind of revolution 
in human sentiment. The influence of our example 
has penetrated the gloomy regions of despotism, and 
has pointed the way to inquiries which may shake it 
to its deepest foundations. . . . 

" To ripen inquiry into action, it remains for us to 
justify the Revolution by its fruits." 



x/ 
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Congress would be guilty under its own Elkins Act, 
or under some other of its enactments against dis- 
crimination; at all events, Congress would be guilty 
of a blunder, which is a species of a crime (and of 
which Congress has sometimes been suspected), if it 
should appropriate money for the erection of a Na- 
tional Monument to Alexander Hamilton or Thomas 
Jefferson. On the other hand, Congress would be 
equally culpable if, soon or late — and Heaven knows 
it is late enough ! — it should fail to appropriate money 
for the erection of a National Monument to Hamilton 
and Jefferson. I do not mean as joint tenants, or as 
tenants in common. In life, these men refused to stand 
on the same platform, and I doubt if their statues 
could be made to stand on the same pedestal. Plutarch 
himself could not write a biography of Hamilton and 
Jefferson and call it a parallel : he would have to call 
it a divergence. But even a divergence starts from a 
point of contact; and with Hamilton and Jefferson 
that nodal point was a common honesty of purpose 
and a common love of country. Only stone-blind par- 
tisanship would deny so much. 

Hamilton and Jefferson were and continue to be 
symbols of opposing tendencies. 

Why is it that men so violently oppose each other? 

♦Washington. D. C, January ii, 1912. Annual meeting of 
The Alexander Hamilton National Memorial Association. 
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How is it that honest people can so differ in opin- 
ion? If a thing is right and just and true, what 
chance is there for disagreement? I have often won- 
dered why it is I do not win all my lawsuits, instead 
of only some of them. " Strange," says Shakespeare, 

" Strange is it that our bloods. 
Of color, weight and heat, pour'd all together. 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off 
In differences so mighty." 

Well, science tells us that every molecule of the 
universe is in motion, including perhaps the very 
atomies that give substance to our thoughts. Sci- 
ence tells us that this motion is rotary and that ro- 
tary motion evolves two forces: centrifugal, away 
from a center; centripetal, towards a center. Every 
one of us is conscious of these opposing tendencies 
in his own mentality ; and he is attracted to the school 
of Hamilton or to the school of Jefferson according 
to his dominant proclivity. Of course we are not 
bom with formulated thoughts, but only with a grow- 
ing power to think. Our formulated thoughts are 
acquired through internal experience, which is the re- 
action that comes of study and reflection; or through 
external experience, which is the reaction that comes 
of effort and environment. Possibly heredity, to be- 
gin with, gives impulse or bias to our thinking; but 
of this •! am not so sure. I am only sure that there 
are these two tendencies, common to all individuals, 
to all societies, and to all governments ; that Jefferson, 
bom an aristocrat, proud of his antecedents, was nev- 
ertheless in his theories of government centrifugal, 
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jealous of centralized power, believing that its ex- 
ercise should be diffused through a democracy; that 
Hamilton, a noble waif, without pride of family or 
antecedents, type of the anonymous that was destined 
to give name to the anonymous — Hamilton, I say, 
was in his theories of government, centripetal, fear- 
ful of the imbecility or neutralization of divided 
power, believing that for the good of all its exercise 
should have the energy that comes from a centralized 
republic. 

A few years ago, Judge Werner, of the New York 
Court of Appeals, and myself were in the City of 
Mexico, guests of a mutual friend. One afternoon 
we strolled about the streets discussing the history 
of Mexico and speculating as to its future. I was 
just remarking that if one wished to see any vestiges 
of old Mexico he would have to come soon or he 
would be too late, when Judge Werner paused and 
pointed to the crumbling statue of a medieval saint, 
in whose outstretched hand the blessed blasphemy of 
Science had placed an electric light. It was the statue 
of Transition — modem Mexico personified! And I 
think that the sculptor who would portray the ideal, 
personified in Jefferson, and the practical, personified 
in Hamilton — ^the sculptor who would portray these 
by a gesture — and what is statuary but the eloquence 
of gesture? — should depict Jefferson with hand up- 
raised, fingers distended, as if appealing to the radiant 
spirit of universal liberty; whilst the closed hand of 
Hamilton should rest on the pages of the Constitution 
— a hand that could harden to a fist without changing 
its position! 
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For our goverament to tend beyond the tendencies 
of Jefferson would tend to anarchy — ^government 
without laws. Alas! we are not ready for that; 
though I would we were governed by fewer laws. To 
tend beyond the tendencies of Hamilton would tend 
to imperialism. Yet Jefferson was not an anarchist, 
nor was Hamilton an imperialist. No! these tower- 
ing figures are our Pillars of Hercules, marking the 
dangerous channel which our ship of state must navi- 
gate if it would escape the rocks of Gibraltar on the 
one hand or those of Abyla on the other! 

I am aware that this ship of state metaphor, to 
illustrate the progress of a government on land, is 
trite and rhetorically barbarous; but it is useful and 
hallowed by age. In our youth we have seen this 
Ship of State pictured in McGuffey's Reader; all sail 
set, billowing with the wind of opinion, bound for 
God knows where ! Yet it is not utterly at the mercy 
of the waves, for at the helm sits Hope with the in- 
stinct of life; and the reefs are somehow missed and 
the shallows somehow instinctively divined. The fare 
of the sailors is hard, their work arduous, themselves 
adventurous and often mutinous. If the wind stops, 
the ship stops; the sails hang limp, and the crew are 
idle, perhaps clamoring for grog. If the winds shrill 
and bellow in the shrouds, the sails are reefed or the 
anchor cast — the ship drags at her moorings for very 
safety. It was in such a ship Columbus set sail to 
find an old world, and by the grace of God he found 
a new world. 

Fellow-citizens: This sail-ship — sport of the ele- 
ments, too primitive to call invention — ^has been sup- 
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tianity; nor, for that matter, did Alexander Hamil- 
ton; nor, for that matter, does any man who is really, 
truly Christian. The fact is that the heresy of any 
good man seldom goes deeper than a refusal to for- 
mulate a creed ; and evidences are cumulative that the 
religion of the future will be a creedless Christianity; 
a platform — a subvention — ^broad as Grod's mercy, on 
which President Eliot may stand with President 
Taft, Lincoln with Lyman Abbott, Beecher with 
Ingersoll, Jefferson with Hamilton. " O, won't it be 
joyful ! " 

I have said that our bigness, according to Hamil- 
ton, makes for safety. It has been many years since 
I studied the Federalist, but I recall as though it were 
yesterday in what a glow of mental excitation I fol- 
lowed the inexorable logic of Hamilton in combating 
those who contended that any attempt to federate 
thirteen sovereign states into a National Union was 
foredoomed to failure. The territory was too vast, 
the people too numerous, self-interests too many and 
too conflicting, ever to harmonize. Such an enter- 
prise could only end in discord and disaster. Said 
Hamilton — I do not pretend to quote his language: 
No government was ever overthrown except as the 
result of a conspiracy. A conspiracy to overthrow a 
government necessarily implies an interest in its over- 
throw greater than the interest in its preservation. If 
you multiply and diversify interests, the less likely 
are they to unite upon any particular interest. The 
more territory we cover and the greater our popu- 
lation, the more numerous and diversified will be the 
interests protected by the government. Wherefore, 
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the bigger becomes our country, the safer and more 
enduring becomes our Union. 

Hamilton's logic, merely as logic, is without a flaw; 
and how gloriously history has vindicated his con- 
clusion ! 

Say that, in round numbers, there are a hundred 
million of us, and that our public domain compre- 
hends a continent; is there a single citizen of the 
Republic, from the tongue-tip of Cape Cod to the 
tail-tip of Alaska, from the backbone of Canada to 
the Canal Zone of Panama, who even desires the dis- 
solution of the Union? He may rail at Wickersham 
and the Sherman Act, or hurrah for the President 
and his cabinet, swear at or by Congress, and criti- 
cise our courts; but when it comes to the Union, every 
dollar in his pocket and every drop of blood in his 
anatomy stands pledged to its defense. For this he 
will meet both death and taxes! 

What is it that permits this eternal ebullition of the 
content without disruption of the continent? Why 
is it that America is forever on the point of doing 
the wrong thing, as some Englishman says, but in- 
variably does the right thing? It is, thanks to the 
inspiration — the divine guidance — of those who 
framed our Constitution, it is because the American 
Republic is a prodigy, a paradox among nations; at 
once the most conservative and the most radical of 
any government ever conjured into being. The re- 
straint of fundamentals, summarized in the Constitu- 
tion, is laid upon the entire land, and the central power 
charged with their enforcement is vigilant and alert. 
But outside of these, dreamers may dream dreams 
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and attempt to realize them. If Arizona wants the 
initiative, referendum, and recall; if California or 
Colorado wants woman suffrage; if Maine wants pro- 
hibition; if Kansas or Oklahoma wants This, That, 
or the Other — principally the Other — why, whoop it 
up! What seems to some of us a nightmare may 
prove an apocalypse. If an experiment succeeds in 
one state, the other states will take note and ulti- 
mately join the procession. If it fails, no harm is done 
except to a few grown wiser by experience. 

It is only when some co-ordinate branch of the cen- 
tral power tampers with fundamentals that there is 
nation-wide confusion and perplexity ; and of the three 
branches of this central power a mistake by the Su- 
preme Court is, unhappily, the most contagious and 
incurable. A particular President and a particular 
Congress endure only for a time, when an ensuing 
President and Congress may reverse their acts. More- 
over, their acts are actually limited by the Constitu- 
tion, and if they err the Supreme Court may correct 
the error. But the Supreme Court itself is perpetual. 
Its errors, generally speaking, may be corrected only 
by itself. It makes its own precedents and is prone 
to adhere to them. In theory it, too, is limited by the 
Constitution; but in the nature of things this is only 
a moral constraint, for it is a solecism to say that a 
person is bound by a law of which he is the sole 
expositor. 

I am by no means intimating that it was a mistake 
to intrust such transcendental powers to an inter- 
minable tribunal. On the contrary, our Supreme 
Court is the unique and precious feature of our au- 
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tonomy. There must be an ultimate authority in every 
government ; and to whom could we more safely con- 
fide such authority than to a great Court, made up 
of our greatest judges, chosen from different sec- 
tions of the country? I am only stating the obvious 
fact that a mistake by this Court may be serious and 
far-reaching and difficult to remedy. And our Su- 
preme Court has made mistakes! 

I am tempted, in this presence, to particularize 
somewhat, for it is seldom that a lawyer has a chance 
to talk at a Supreme Court Justice without being called 
down, or hauled up, or otherwise scared to death ; but 
it would lead us too far afield. 

This monument to Alexander Hamilton, to be 
erected here in the capital city, is a project in which 
you and I are deeply interested. I gave somewhat 
towards it a while ago, and am prepared to " sweeten " 
if necessary. Congress will give a hundred thousand 
dollars more, and the aggregate of its contribution and 
mine makes a fair beginning. But I hope that ground 
will not be broken until there is pledged a good half 
million; and a full million would be none too much. 
Incidentally I also hope that the Committee having 
in charge the raising of funds will encounter few such 
patriots as I read about once upon a time. A so- 
licitor for funds to erect a statue of George Wash- 
ington in the City of New York had tackled a rich 
old tightwad and asked him to donate what he thought 
he could afford. " Why," said he, expanding his chest 
like a pouter pigeon, " why should I contribute to a 
statue of George Washington when Washington him- 
self is enshrined in my heart of hearts ! " " Well," 
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said the solicitor, " all I can say is that Washington 
has been in some pretty tight places." 

We cannot, any of us, give to this project anywhere 
commensurate with our indebtedness and gratitude to 
Alexander Hamilton; but if all those who owe him 
gratitude will only give something, our monument will 
be worthy of Hamilton's greatness, and the greatness 
of the Nation that bears the impress of his genius in 
every function of its being. 

I should like to see an alluring prize hung up for 
the best design, in a competition open to the world. 
For the monument to Alexander Hamilton must be 
more than an effigy. It must express the man and his 
various capacities. 

Should it not somehow intimate that ambitious, 
wonderful boy, only twelve years of age, marooned 
on an islet in the Caribbean Sea, doing a man's work 
with the assurance of a man, willing, as he then wrote, 
to risk his life but not his character to mend his for- 
tune? That boy was father to the man, for Hamil- 
ton died for a punctilio of honor, willing to the last 
to be killed, but not to kill, rather than that a breath 
of innuendo should cloud the clear crystal of his life. 
It was a mistaken sense of honor, and he knew it ; but 
after all the costly sacrifice was not in vain, for it 
robbed polite murder of its gentility. 

Or would any monument to Hamilton be adequate 
that ignored a youth of seventeen, who, on a certain 
cloudless day in 1774, stood with a crowd of anxious 
citizens in an open field in the City of New York, 
intent upon the oratory of distinguished patriots urg- 
ing England's colonies to revolt? He had a student's 
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face, thoughtful, earnest, serious, and strangely eager. 
The arguments of the speakers had been vehement and 
disturbing; but the word that voiced his own convic- 
tions had not been uttered, the tongue to syllable the 
thought deep in the public conscience had not yet 
spoken, the compelling reasons that made independence 
a necessity and war a sacrament, were wanting — want- 
ing — ^and the meeting was preparing to adjourn. Sud- 
denly this youth appeared on the platform and faced 
the multitude. There was a moment of curious si- 
lence, and then he spoke. His words were a cry for 
justice and winged with passion. It was a Daniel 
come to judgment, glowing with his mission ; and when 
he finished all America would have followed him as 
France followed Joan of Arc! 

Then, too, there is his formal intimacy with Wash- 
ington as aide and counselor; his dauntless heroism 
at Yorktown; his work for the Constitution; his in- 
comparable services as Secretary of the Treasury, in 
bringing order out of chaos; his almost equal work 
as a lawyer in wresting from courts judgments and 
decrees that give liberty to our press and dominance 
to our Nation's treaties and conventions. 

What sculptor can include in one unique creation 
these adumbrations of a dozen personalities! Per- 
haps there is somewhere some superman, like Rodin; 
perhaps there is some demigod of genius to whom 
bronze or marble is an atmosphere for the fashioning 
of dreams— dreams that come and go, merge and sun- 
der, crowd pellmell, or, like Mont Blanc to the rapt 
gaze of Coleridge, vanish out of thought, leaving only 
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A Vision of the Republic and the Guardian Spirit of 
Its Master Mind. 

If so, find him, and make his immortality as secure 
as Hamilton's 1 



THE PHILIPPINES * 

Last winter, about this time, I was lucky enough to 
attend a dinner of the Carabaos in the City of Wash- 
ington. You have perhaps heard of the Carabaos? 
They are a social organization made up of the officers 
of our army and navy who have had to do with the 
Philippines and who foregather once a year in Wash- 
ington just for the comradery of the thing — just to 
talk over old times, renew old friendships formed 
amidst perils and hardships, and so make a jolly night 
of it. 

The night in question was a gala night. Every 
officer was in mufti, as much of a civilian and as nearly 
human as the law allows. 

I joined heartily in singing the rollicking, Kip- 
Hngesque songs, the words of which had been printed 
on our programmes. As for that one particular song, 
thrice damning the insurrectos, I caroled it forth 
with a nuance, a verve furioso fortisimo, that would 
have done credit to Caruso himself. It never oc- 
curred to me that, so doing, I was thereby insulting 
the President of the United States and all others in 
authority, and this for several reasons: In the first 
place, I knew that if the insurrectos were not damned 
they ought to be. Furthermore, I knew that what- 
ever ill-will against the Filipino people might, if ever, 

* Bankers' Banquet, Philadelphia, January 30, 1914. 
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have been distilled from the words of that song had 
long since evaporated. For the word " insurrectos '* 
had long ago been substituted for the word " Fili- 
pinos," as originally written, purposely to emphasize 
the fact that the Filipino people as such were no longer 
enemies but friends. The Carabaos continued to sing 
the old song for the pure lilt of the tune and the 
noise it made, just as everybody, North and South, 
joins in singing " Dixie " and " John Brown." Why, 
the Filipinos present that night sang with as much 
gusto as the rest of us. 

Now, it may be Ihe majesti, but I solemnly avow 
that if I were a grizzled officer in our army or navy, 
and had fought the battles of my country under tropic 
suns — had helped to vanquish the enemies of my coun- 
try at the risk of my own life and at the cost of the 
lives of men I loved, and some President of the United 
States, who had stalked into office over a pons asinorum 
built by his opponents, and whose life during all those 
strenuous years had been as cloistered as a monk's, 
saw fit to reprove me publicly — to withdraw the skirts 
of his Prince Albert lest they come in contact with my 
soldier's uniform — ^merely because I sang that song — 
under the circumstances — ^at a campfire reunion of my 
brother officers and their invited guests — I should try 
to bear the humiliation with a soldier's fortitude. But 
were I asked my private opinion of it all, I should 
say — well, like Napoleon's soldier at the Battle of 
Waterloo — I'd say it in French! I wonder if our 
soldiers were given the ballot whether — ^but, no! that 
is unthinkable! 

Outrageous as it may seem, there was another in- 
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cident of that dinner far more flagrant, which our 
then President failed to reprimand. It was one of 
the stunts gotten up for our entertainment, and it 
fulfilled its purpose. In the midst of the chatter and 
clatter of a dinner in progress, the lights suddenly 
went out and we groaned in darkness. Presently, at 
the far end of the room, on a curtain screening the 
proscenium of a little stage, we saw the moving pic- 
ture of an aeroplane. It appeared above the western 
horizon like a soaring bird coming swiftly towards us. 
On nearer approach we saw that in addition to the 
sky-pilot the aeroplane carried a passenger. Still 
nearer the passenger proved to be a Filipino gentle- 
man, dressed in immaculate white, with a roll of 
parchment in his hand. The aeroplane swooped to 
the earth — seemingly on our very stage. The Fili- 
pino gentleman with the parchment roll stepped from 
the machine, walked towards us, and made a profound 
obeisance. At that instant the lights were turned on 
and, behold! confronting us on the stage was the 
identical Filipino gentleman in propria persona — with 
his white suit and his parchment roll. He announced 
that he was a messenger extraordinary from the Fili- 
pino people to the people of the United States, and 
on behalf of his nation he presented a Declaration of 
Independence, being the parchment roll aforesaid, 
which he handed to the ** bomberino ** (Filipino, I 
guess, for "lord of misrule"), with the request that 
it be read aloud. 

It was a lovely document — a travesty, of course, 
on our own Declaration of Independence — ^with a list 
of " grievances " against the United States worthy 
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the Filipino "cause." It denounced us for our un- 
speakable tyrannies. In times of peace, more or less 
profound, we had turned savage schoolmasters loose 
upon them, who were teaching their children reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and other nonsense, thereby cor- 
rupting their native innocence — we had established 
courts of justice — we were punishing with cruel and 
unusual punishments Filipino citizens convicted of 
theft and murder and such like peccadillos — ^we were 
building roads and highways and docks and school- 
houses — we were doing all sorts of things of a similar 
nature, thereby interfering with the inalienable, im- 
prescriptable rights of the Filipino people and their 
pursuit of happiness. The list of grievances was long 
and formidable, and all to like effect. 

That declaration of independence was really a 
capital joke, but it was more than a joke: it was an 
argument and a prophecy. As an argument, it 
meant that something better than a proclamation of 
ingratitude must be presented to the people of the 
United States to convince them of the duty or wisdom 
of segregating any part of their possessions into a 
separate autonomy, for whose protection they would 
still be morally obligated, but over whose acts, poli- 
cies, or vagaries they would have surrendered all con- 
trol. As a prophecy, it meant that while science has 
already achieved the impossible, by changing miles 
into minutes, it will some day make obsolete the word 
" distance," and place the City of Manila in closer 
touch with Washington than was the City of Albany 
a century ago. It was a kindergarten demonstration 
of certain facts that ought to set straight the logic 
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and patriotism of some of our legislators who have 
become tangled in their own verbosity. 

I was recently talking with a friend of mine, just 
returned from a trip round the world. He is a lawyer, 
scholarly, observing, judicial ; a man for whose sober 
judgments I have high regard — ^and to speak him fair 
he is usually sober; there was no "moaning of the 
bar" when he put out to sea. Rather to make con- 
versation than because I cared a rap, I asked my friend 
what it was in the whole wide world that had most 
impressed him. Without an instant's hesitation he 
replied : ** It is the contrast between what England 
has failed to do for India during all the years of her 
occupation and what the United States has actually 
done for the Philippines in a single decade." Where- 
upon he proceeded to reel off facts and figures that 
made me rather sorry for the English but immensely 
proud that I was an American and had possibly been 
taxed a few dollars as my contribution to the glorious 
result. 

I recalled that beautiful dawn of Mav when the 
destinies of war left all those dusky, husky foundlings 
on our doorstep. I recalled the small, shrill, self- 
righteous voice that went up from this country for 
the immediate return of these helpless innocents to 
the wicked stepmother, or, better yet, for their com- 
plete abandonment, like so many shad-roe, to become 
food for the voracious. Admiral Dewey was not ex- 
actly censured for capturing Manila, though it was 
obviously a great misfortune. To repair the blunder 
as soon as possible he should instantly have with- 
drawn his squadron and anchored it in mid-ocean. 
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there to await a restoration of the status quo: for the 
retention of these distant islands was not to be thought 
of. It would be against our laws, our policies, our tra- 
ditions, our institutions; it would be wicked and 
dangerous and, worst of all, expensive. To be sure, 
the islands were legally ours, not only by conquest 
but by purchase. We had our warranty deed on rec- 
ord, with full covenants for peaceable possession and 
quiet enjoyment. President McKinley thought that 
our dignity demanded an enforcement of these cove- 
nants as a condition precedent to further discussion. 
When he said this, or words to this effect, ye gods! 
what a storm of vituperation broke over his devoted 
head! And how mean and vile and cruel seem all 
those aspersions in the light of history! 

Before hostilities began President McKinley had 
been burned in effigy as a coward because he seemed 
to hesitate to make war on Spain. We know now that 
while silent he was not inactive, but with incredible 
swiftness was gathering for action the scattered re- 
sources of our country. Back of Dewey's triumph 
was McKinley's forethought. After the war he was 
burned in effigy as a bloodthirsty wretch who lusted 
for carnage. The amiable Mr. Godkin intimated that 
McKinley was preparing to play the Emperor and 
had actually ordered his scepter and been measured 
for his robes and diadem. In the headquarters on 
Clark Street, Chicago, of a certain — or rather uncer- 
tain — political party, I saw a caricature of our long- 
suffering President labeled " Imperialist William." It 
was the picture of a bloke, with big flapping ears, a 
vulture's beak, and a dinky crown covering his bald 
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spot. He was made to look like the bankrupt king 
in a comic opera. That caricature was meant to in- 
jure and discredit a great and noble gentleman, but 
it unwittingly symbolized the absurdity and hypocrisy 
of the whole comic-opera performance. It was the 
artistic expression of a nightmare from which some 
of us have not yet awakened. That picture should 
have been preserved and kept on public view — ^the 
Scarecrow of Imperialism! 

What was McKinley's ultimate purpose with ref- 
erence to the Philippines ? He really had none. Like 
Lincoln in the vortex of the Rebellion, like every hon- 
est and brave man in the clutch of circumstance, he 
first made sure of his motives and then did the duty 
uppermost, leaving to God the issue and the event. 
I do not believe that an atheist could serve as Presi- 
dent of the United States and remain an atheist. We 
know that God reigns— even though the Government 
at Washington still lives ! You see, I have more than 
a theological belief in the immanence and omnipo- 
tence of God. 

To-day there is pending in Congress a bill to give 
the Filipinos independence at a future time certain. 
But why delay? Is not this postponement a solemn 
admission of their present unfitness for such a ven- 
ture? Is there any assurance that at a definite fu- 
ture time they will be wholly qualified? Is Congress 
gifted with a prescience or clairvoyance that it can 
read the future? The bill will fail, as it ought to 
fail. No particular Congress has the moral, and I 
doubt its legal, right to bind its successor in such a 
case. How can any statesman in a matter so dubious, 
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so portentous, and yet fraught with consequences so 
prodigious, promise anything for to-morrow when he 
knows not what to-morrow may bring forth? How 
can he walk an unknown path save step by step ac- 
cording to the light vouchsafed him at the moment, 
praying humbly, and from the cloister of his heart, 

" Lead, kindly light ! 
Keep thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene — one step's enough for me." 

I do not say that the Filipinos will never be fitted 
for self-government. On the contrary, I believe they 
will be, and sooner than we suspect. For the school- 
master is abroad in their land and they are being 
trained by soldiers into respect for law, obedience to 
authority, and a realizing sense of the necessity for 
order and self-control. If every citizen of the United 
States were compelled to go through a like curricu- 
lum it would be all the better for the states and more 
hopeful for the Republic. But let me tell you that 
when the Filipinos have been developed to this point 
they will not be clamoring for independence but for 
a more intimate integration with our government, 
and they will come to us knowing more of the duties 
of an American citizen and prouder of that title than 
a whole bunch of hypochondriacs calling themselves 
patriots, but whose every word and every act makes 
debatable the profession. 

I am afraid that our victory was too cheaply won 
to make us sensible of its value. It was a gift of 
Providence, marked for use, and neither to be re- 
jected nor buried in a napkin. Once again the Al- 
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mighty hath chosen America as the agency of His 
holy will, and once again America glories in the em- 
bassy! She will not shirk it nor dishonor it! Our 
war on Spain was not war on Spain as a nation, but 
as an anachronism. It was not a war of aggrandize- 
ment — only our school children had ever heard of the 
Philippines. We were fighting not for ourselves but 
for others. 

It was not in the heart of anyone, least of all the 
gentle, loving heart of William McKinley, to harm a 
hair of the foolish heads of these Filipino people. 
Harm them! Why, the Government of the United 
States never laid hands on a human being except to 
raise him up if only he would assist in the elevation! 
And yet, beguiled and instigated by the copperheads 
at home — if there is a meaner word than copperheads 
I am sorry I can't think of it — the Filipinos struck at 
the friendliest hand ever held out to them in fellow- 
ship and succor. Under the leadership of a murder- 
ous, pestiferous little microbe named Aguinaldo, 
whom some of our Senators referred to on the floor 
of the Senate as a second Washington — called him a 
second Washington, mind you, in sober earnest, with 
no appreciation of the droll blasphemy of the carica- 
ture — betrayed, I say, by these talking patriots who 
cost our country so many lives without hazarding their 
own, a rabble of semi-savages would have whipped 
our armies from the orient, reckless that only our 
armies stood between them and a tyranny more ra- 
pacious than that of Spain. 

Even so, our victories were too easy. The fact is 
our foemen were not worthy of our steel. It had 
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rather been expected that our war with Spain would 
tax the resources of the country, whereas it merely 
furnished grist for the newspapers, and disturbed the 
peace and serenity of the country scarcely more than 
a presidential election — ^not so much as a presidential 
election where a Judas Iscariot runs on a platform of 
the eight beatitudes with the ten commandments 
thrown in for good measure. 

But all this is reminiscent. 

And still it is asserted that the problem of the Phil- 
ippines confronts us, and the same shrill, strident, 
self-righteous voice demands that we get rid of them 
on any terms. 

But have we any longer a problem in the Philippines ? 
A demonstrated success ceases to be a problem. And 
why should we ever surrender the ownership of this 
territory? Is the demand for relinquishment of these 
islands based on a genuinely righteous sentiment that 
we have no right to them ? Or does it in essence smack 
of cowardice? If we have no right to the Philippines, 
then by the same token we have no right to Porto Rico, 
for we claim them under the self -same title. Yet I 
have never heard it suggested by anyone that we 
should dispose of Porto Rico. Should we give up the 
Philippines as a confession of our inability to defend 
them against aggression ? Even the Jones bill reserves 
to us a coaling station in the Philippines, and I have an 
idea that Uncle Sam would fight as hard to protect a 
lump of coal belonging to him as he would to protect 
the whole ganglion of islands. 

A sentiment such as this, half-mawkish, half- 
cowardly, is not sentiment but sentimentality; and 
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there is all the difference in the world between them. 
Sentiment inspires to action; it is dynamic in its ef- 
fect. A man will die for a sentiment. It is the glow 
at the heart of a man that makes him eager to grasp 
opportunity and courageously meet the obligations im- 
posed by it. Whereas sentimentality is passive — ^lazy; 
it is the virtue of a hookworm that ultimately finds 
its way into the categories and pathology of a 
physician. 

It is our manifest destiny and our obvious duty to 
keep the Philippines. The mission of America among 
the nations of the earth is involved in it. The fate 
that, without design or connivance on our part but 
rather against our protest, put us there must never 
write " weighed and found wanting." I say it is our 
destiny. The Poet-Seer, Walt Whitman, saw it in a 
vision and set it forth in a sort of Isaiahan chant. 
The crystal clarity of Walt Whitman's soul was never 
clouded by worldly goods or the gewgaws of the rich. 
He was our Prince of Paupers, our Beloved Vaga- 
bond, a man of Titanic Inventories — with nothing of 
his own to inventory. And more than half a cen- 
tury ago Walt Whitman saw and wrote as follows : 

" Geography, the world is in it, 
The Great Sea, the brood of islands, Polynesia, the 

coast beyond, 
The coast you henceforth are facing — you, Libertad, 

from your Western shores. . . . 
I chant the world, on my Western Sea, 
I chant copious the islands beyond, thick as stars in 

the sky, 
I chant the new empire grander than before, as in 

a vision it comes to me. 
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I chant America, the mistress, I chant a great 
supremacy, 

I chant projected a thousand blooming cities yet in 
time on those groups of sea-islands. 

My sail-ships and steam-ships threading the archi- 
pelagos, 

My Stars and Stripes fluttering in the wind. 

Commerce opening, the sleep of ages having done its 
work, races reborn, refreshed, 

Lives, works resumed — the object I know not — but 
the old Asiatic renew'd as it must be 

Commencing from this day surrounded by the world. 

And you, Libertad of the world! 

You shall sit in the middle, well pois'd, thousands 
and thousands of years." 

Here, you see, is prophesied the orientation of the 
west; here is prophesied American supremacy, a su- 
premacy with honor, a supremacy with peace, a 
supremacy acquiesced in by humanity because it is 
humanity's supremacy ! 

I believe that prophecy — every word of it! I be- 
lieve that our flag is in the Philippines to stay, not as 
a menace to any nation, race, or people save only as 
the ideas it represents, like the ideas of Christianity, 
must trouble the conscience of mankind until the com- 
ing of that perfect day. Our flag is in the Philippines 
to stay; it will never budge from the ramparts of 
Manila! China has seen it and her senile, rheumy 
eyes have kindled at the sight. From out its crim- 
son arteries she has drawn new life, a younger 
blood, and has felt the pulse and tingle of its trans- 
fusion. China ! Old, old China ! twin-sister of Time 
himself! the sphinx and riddle of the ages! China 
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has seen Old Glory and is struggling with the thought 
of liberty! 

Yes, our flag is in the Philippines to stay! There, 
planted on Asia's soil, blood-soaked by tyranny, like 
a constellation in freedom's skies, its stars will mul- 
tiply and shine forever! 



JUDGES * 

We are a Christian people ; the Supreme Court of the 
United States has said so. But this statement of the 
court, in Holy Trinity Church vs. United States, was 
clearly obiter and not binding. Moreover, the exact 
language of the court is : " This is a Christian people. 
This is historically true " ; which is possibly an inten- 
tional confusion of tenses for the sake of accuracy. 
It probably means that we were a Christian people be- 
fore the adoption of the Constitution. As a descrip- 
tion of our present status, the assertion must be un- 
derstood as tentative. 

In our country there is no blending of church and 
state; nor do I think it necessary that a state should 
adopt a particular church in order to be Christian; 
that is merely to appropriate somebody's theology to 
the exclusion of somebody else's theology, which is 
a long ways from appropriating Christianity. Eng- 
land has owned a church for many years, but is only 
recently striving to become Christian. 

There is a popular tradition that Christianity is 
founded on the Bible; but if a nation, calling itself 
Christian, forbids by court decree the study of the 
Bible in its public schools, where shall we look for a 
gauge to our Christianity unless it be to the courts 
themselves ? 

* Presented at the meeting of the American Bar Associatton« 
Milwaukee, Wis., August, 191 2. 
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Which is precisely what I am coming at. 

A judge, preliminary to his adhesion to the wool- 
sack, kisses the binding of the sacred volume as a sanc- 
tion to his oath of office. He should perhaps kiss the 
open page, particularly where it is written, " Judge not 
that ye be not judged." Which is another way of say- 
ing that as ye judge so shall ye be judged. For 
instance, we have our opinion of Pontius Pilate, and 
George Jeffreys, and certain others. We, the people, 
have a moral— even a religious — instinct. We would 
fain be a Christian people. And the word that sums 
up for us the meaning of Christianity — ^the word that 
gathers to itself the holiest ideals of our better na- 
ture, is that word — ^Justice. 
^ Retribution is the sword of justice; mercy its ac- 

colade. Justice is worthy of a temple, of priests and 
priestesses, of altars and acolytes. Justice is our sub- 
stitute for church and state; it means more to us 
than to any other nation. Justice, in America, stands 
for God. 

Formerly, and until the thirteenth century, all 
judges were bishops, abbots, and other church digni- 
taries, just as all lawyers were once upon a time men 
in holy orders. So they are still in a true poetic sense ; 
for I would have you know that the poetry of the 
law is not exhausted in John Doe vs. Richard Roe. 
But, unhappily, every permanent organization of men, 
whether in church or state, grows into a political or- 
ganization; for an organization begets personal ambi- 
tion, and so ultimately the quality of the officer 
qualifies to a degree the function of the office. To 
the ignorant a court of justice is a place of sorcery, 
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where the mysteries of something called jurispru- 
dence are presided over by a great mysteriarch, called 
a judge, whose words are oracles. To the lawyer, 
who officiates in these courts, a judge is the symbol of 
a system — ^the exponent of an abstract idea — ^whom by 
education, training, and every tradition of his profes- 
sion he is bound to reverence. To be sure, he permits 
himself the clandestine luxury of sometimes criticising 
the judge. And it might as well be admitted 
that the judge is not a fetish. He is amenable to criti- 
cism, and may be all the better for it. Judges them- 
selves sometimes concede as much. In the recent case 
of Hutchinson vs. Hutchinson (250 111. 170) it was 
determined as an issue in the case that " it is not evi- 
dence of insanity to disagree with the judgment of a 
court." Junius criticised Lord Mansfield; judges 
criticise themselves when they reverse each other. 
There is latitude for criticising judges individually or 
en banc without hurt or injury to our institutions. 
But when a President or ex-President of the United 
States puts into his criticism of our courts and judges 
the venom and* flippancy of a Denis Kearney, it does 
hurt, for it belittles and degrades the judicial function! 

Which is another thing I am coming at. 

Do you realize that while we lawyers and the judges 
before whom we practice have been pegging away as 
usual, quoting Coke and Blackstone and Story and 
Kent for general principles, the multitudinous opin- 
ions of our busy courts for modem instances, and in- 
terpreting the spawned statutes of our legislatures 
according to Liebler's Rules of Hermeneutics, some- 
thing has happened without our knowing it? The 
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people of the United States have discovered, sud- 
denly as it were, that a court of justice is not a Joss- 
house or a dagoba, but an instrument of their own 
government ; that a judge is not a divinity, but a very 
fallible human being in nature nowise different from 
themselves. 

Of course you and I knew this all the while, so what 
of it? you will say. Nothing — ^nothing serious — ex- 
cept that all of the people have not yet assimilated 
the idea and it has set a few of them crazy. Having 
discovered that a judge is not an icon to be worshiped, 
except as their imagination made him such, they are 
trying to drag him from his niche with the whoop and 
savagery of real iconoclasts: 

The shouting and the tumult grows, 
The gust of passion swells and flows — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us all, 
Lest we recall, lest we recall! 

Yes, it is proposed to recall a judge from his high 
office to obscurity or disgrace whenever he decides a 
case — not necessarily contrary to law, but contrary to 
what a number of people in his vicinity regard as law. 
It is proposed that a clique of voters may set in mo- 
tion the vast and expensive machinery of an election 
for this purpose whenever and as often as they see 
fit. It is proposed that the issue shall be determined 
not by a majority vote of all eligible electors, who are 
perhaps indifferent to the proceeding, but by a ma- 
jority of those actually voting on the particular issue, 
and who are passionately alive to it. Here is an am- 
plification of trial by jury that transcends all idea of 
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law or justice; a trial where the jurors are not even 
on their voir dire, where the judge himself is prisoner 
at the bar, accused of no crime nor of anything in 
particular, without benefit of counsel or power to sum- 
mon witnesses — not even to be confronted by his ac- 
cusers ! It is a dastardly, cowardly, cruel contrivance 
that would make the iniquity of the Inquisition almost 
respectable by comparison! 

But the recall is only part of the programme of pro- 
gressive reform, so called. Added to it are the 
initiative arid the referendum. Through the magic of 
these high-sounding words — ^these lamps of Aladdin- 
certain one-eyed leaders of the blind would persuade 
their followers that, representative government hav- 
ing proved a failure, the people will by the initiative, 
referendum, and recall resume direct charge of their 
affairs and usher in the millennium. Obviously this 
programme is not true, either in its assumption of fact 
or in its promise of performance. Representative 
government is not a failure. It is the only possible 
government for any considerable body of free men 
voluntarily banded together for any purpose — from 
a golf club or a Bar association to a national organism. 
A government of the people, by the people, for the 
people intuitively and inevitably is a government of 
laws adopted by the people and administered by dele- 
gates — a government whose functions intuitively and 
inevitably classify themselves into legislative,, execu- 
tive, and judicial, with powers appropriate to each 
and carefully limited by a magna charta granted by 
the people. There is not a debating society of a coun- 
try school district that would not tell you so much 
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and point to its own organization as a concrete illus- 
tration. Our wonderful Federal Constitution, which 
the constitutions of Oklahoma and Arizona have not 
improved upon, provides in essence for the initiative, 
referendum, and recall, but interposes obstacles to 
hasty action. That which to you and me is its car- 
dinal virtue is to vociferous demagogues its cardinal 
evil. It compels us to make haste slowly. Can you 
imagine anyone doubting the wisdom of such a re- 
quirement for a heterogeneous people trying to gov- 
ern themselves? Qaiming to be no more than a fair 
specimen of the average citizen, I would to God that 
some power, visible or invisible, human or divine, 
might hang on to my coat-tails when I am about to 
act on impulse! Alack! the Constitution still permits 
the individual to make an impromptu ass of himself, 
and every one of us is prone to avail himself of the 
permission. It is only when we are called upon to 
act for the people as a whole that we are forced to 
act deliberately. Some Englishman has said that the 
people of the United States are forever on the point 
of doing the wrong thing, but invariably do the right 
thing. So we will always do the right thing if we 
think twice before we act. 

But it is proposed to bunch all hurdles and leap 
them at a bound, abandoning life, liberty, property, 
happiness itself, to the varying justice of a varying 
majority; one majority will pass a law, another ma- 
jority will interpret it ; one majority will elect a judge ; 
another majority will recall him. And this they call 
a restoration of democracy! It is the enthronement 
of mobocracy — ^it is flinging justice to the elements, for 
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Victor Hugo says truly that " a mob is an element " ; 
there is no more conscience in its bellow than that of 
a bull moose in rutting time. Calling it a majority 
does not make it any the less a mob, for all mobs are 
majorities to begin with. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in his " Religio Medici," calls 
the multitude, "that numerous piece of monstrosity 
which taken asunder seem men and the reasonable 
creatures of God, but confused together, make but one 
great beast and a monstrosity more prodigious than 
Hydra : it is no breach of charity to call these fools. 
. . . Neither in the name of multitude do I only in- 
clude the base and minor sort of people: there is a 
rabble even amongst the gentry." 

But why do the heathen rage and the people imagine 
a vain thing? What awful cataclysm has happened 
in our republic that any patriot should thus disparage 
the work of those who founded it? Is it that all the 
wealth of the country has centered in few hands? I 
once saw a cartoon in the New York Journal, being 
the grotesque and ugly caricature of several of our 
richest men, and under it a statement to the effect 
that these men controlled all the money of the coun- 
try. In an adjoining column was an editorial which 
started off with the assertion that nowadays million- 
aires are so common that they had ceased to be in- 
teresting. Surely that cartoon was not intended to 
illustrate that editorial! Is it that Mr. Rockefeller, 
for instance, has grown too egregiously rich? What 
of it? Would you take his money away from him? 
Wait a minute and death, which tears this film of life 
and spills all our possessions in the grave, will save 
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you the trouble. Meanwhile, it is well enough to re- 
flect that Mr. Rockefeller's money is still on earth and 
employed in the service of mankind. If report speaks 
truly, he makes mighty little use of it in the way of 
riotous living or personal adornment; an occasional 
\/ new wig and a pretty steady diet of bran mash or 
stewed prunes is about all he gets out of it, except 
whatever pleasure there may be in its mastery and 
control. Well, somebody would have to control all 
that money if Mr. Rockefeller did not, and I have an 
abiding faith that it will accomplish infinitely more good 
for humanity in the hands of Mr. Rockefeller than it 
would in the hands of Mr. Gompers or the average 
Congressman. Men like Rockefeller and Carnegie 
are prodigies. They began as poor boys. Freely have 
they received, freely have they given. They are good 
men — as good as you or I — whoever you are ! I have 
lived long enough to know that a man who claims 
a monopoly of virtue is per se a scoundrel. Beware ! 
beware ye who would set limits to the ambition and 
genius of man in any field of legitimate endeavor! 
Search your conscience, try your reins, make sure of 
your motives ! 



Hast thou forgot the foul witch Sycorax, 
Who with age and envy was grown into a hoop ? 



To be sure, Bacon says that there is some good in 
public envy, whereas in private there is none. " For 
public envy is an ostracism, that eclipseth men when 
they grow too great." But he adds : " It is a disease 
in a state like to infection. For an infection spreadeth 
upon that which is sound, and tainteth it; so when 
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envy is gotten once into a state, it traduceth even the 
best actions thereof, and turneth them into an ill- 
odor." 

It is sometimes a comfort to know that we have 
only a touch of jaundice and are not really yellow. 

All this has reference to the subject of judges only 
as it involves the judicial function and suggests the 
animus of those attacking it. Our judges have noth- 
ing to fear and little to learn from the crass misrep- 
resentations of current muckrakers, save only as their 
brawlings attract attention to a more serious and sci- 
entific discussion of the meaning, philosophy, history, 
development, and purposes of law and the judicial 
function, which has been going on throughout the 
world and which seems to me of deepest significance 
and promise. This world-wide discussion compre- 
hends a polyglot bibliography too long to catalogue. 
Our fellow-member, Mr. Roscoe Pound, in his recent 
pamphlet called " The Scope and Purpose of Socio- 
logical Jurisprudence" (to be amplified I hope into 
a monumental work), has summarized for us the writ- 
ings and teachings of the world's greatest lawyers 
with the facility of a linguist, the authority of a 
scholar, a wealth of erudition, and a clarity and beauty 
of diction that leaves us all his grateful and admiring 
debtors. 

Here is a portent, an indication of a new viewpoint 
from which law, as a sure-enough science, must here- 
after be approached. The old schools, the philo- 
sophical, the historical, the analytical, are used in this 
discussion only as milestones to measure distance. 
Law henceforth becomes something more than "an 
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adjustment through coercion of the relations of life.*' 
From now on law becomes a conscious search for 
justice. 

It is useless to say that judges are not concerned 
in this; that their sole connection with the law is 
the perfunctory duty of declaring it. Says Scho- 
field (Uniformity of Judge-made Law, 4 111. L. 
R^v. 533, 537) : " The ' fiction ' that judges only de- 
clare law is all that stands between us and a judicial 
autocracy." 

Let us consider this statement for a moment. If 
I were compelled to elect between a mobocracy or 
an autocracy — if, perad venture, I were compelled to 
live under any conceivable form of government other 
than this noble, heaven-bom republic, whose name I 
utter with a swelling heart, I would, without a sec- 
ond's hesitation, choose to live in a government con- 
trolled by judges, anxious only to do right according 
to their lights. But Mr. Schofield is notoriously 
wrong. No judge or court in this country can pos- 
sibly be an autocrat save in a particular case. Ob- 
serve the process: A trial court in the suit of John 
Doe vs. Richard Roe sets the ball rolling. Some court 
of penultimate appeal corrects the errors of the trial 
court and declares the law as it conceives it. The 
court of last resort affirms or reverses the case for 
reasons stated. If the case involves the interpreta- 
tion of a statute contrary to legislative intent, and 
the principle announced is of sufficient concern, the 
legislature can pass a new statute too plain for cavil. 
If a statute is declared void as transcending the con- 
stitutional powers of the legislature, the Constitution 
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itself can be changed by a vote of the people. There 
is not a single power of our government, from the 
least to the greatest, that does not spring from and 
return into the hands of the people. They are the 
only autocrats. It is true that any change proposed 
cannot be effected forthwith ; it will require time. But 
a principle of government that is intended to last for 
all time ought to be thoroughly and carefully con- 
sidered. Confucius says "the cautious seldom err," 
and in a popular government like ours it is all- 
important that the people should never err in the fun- 
damental tenets of their faith. 

But it is true, as Mr. Pound says : " In civilized 
countries, men are compelled to administer justice by 
formulas. These formulas are designed to express 
ideas of right and justice and as a means to promote 
right and justice. But there is always danger that 
we forget those ideas and lose sight of those ends and 
treat the formulas as existing for their own sake." 

Judges do more than merely declare the law; they 
interpret it. Give me the right to interpret a law by 
which I am to be bound, and I care not who makes 
it. Thus judges do make law. It is the most hypo- 
critical of all legal fictions to say that they don't. 
And the law has many fictions, all of which are meant, 
not to affect substantial rights, but to circumvent the 
letter of the law for the convenient purposes of jus- 
tice. The very definition of a legal fiction, accord- 
ing to Maine (Ancient Law, 26), is: "Any assump- 
tion which conceals or affects to conceal the fact that 
a rule of law has undergone alteration; its letter re- 
maining unchanged, its operation being modified. The 
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fact » tint the bw has been whofi j changed. The 
fiction » that rt remains what it was." 

A cocicrete Qltsstratioo of this defioit&afi is die cele- 
brated case of Patil vs, Virginia, where ooe of the 

wLk^ anrl most beneScent guarantees of the Consti- 
txHirAi — namely, the guarantee that a citizen of one 
§tate ^hall have all the rights, privileges, and imnmni - 
tj« of citizens of the several states — 2, guarantee above 
all others best calculated to convert a heterc^eneous 
people into a homogeneous people, to obliterate state 
jealousies and weld all the states into a national unioo 
— this guarantee, I say, was largely frittered away in 
Paul vs, Virginia through the classical fiction of cor- 
porate entity. The case has been pertinaciously fol- 
lowed, with the result that to make confusion less con- 
founded the court has been compelled to arbitrary de6- 
nition, to refinements and subtlety of distinction that 
make the judicious grieve. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that only men do business, either for themselves 
or for other men like themselves. The fiction is, that 
citizens cease to be citizens when they do business 
as a corporation. But behold the consequences of this 
decision ! The Constitution still stares us in the face, 
although to make it mean what it plainly says would 
require that the Supreme Court reverse itself or that 
the Constitution be amended. Perhaps the several 
states are only too glad to acquiesce in the ruling of 
the court, for it provides an excuse for corporation 
baiting, of which they have not been slow to avail 
themselves. But to one who takes a national view of 
things, who is desirous that a citizen or any num- 
ber of citizens of California, for instance, should have 
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and exercise all the rights, privileges, and immunities 
in Massachusetts that are enjoyed by any citizen of 
that state, it is matter of regret that Paul vs. Vir- 
ginia was not a suit for breach of promise between 
the historic lovers of those names and that the ques- 
tion therein decided is not a question yet to be de- 
termined. Time permitting, I should like to exploit 
the case of Paul vs. Virginia, for it is one of my betes 
noires. 

This new school of law writers, I say, have a defi- 
nite and conscious object in view, which is no less 
an object than the attainment of social and individual 
justice; and they would mold juristic thought to the 
purpose of making of law a veritable science. The 
new curricula of studies which they have marked out 
for a judge would have made Coke and Blackstone 
snort with indignation. Bacon, I fancy, would have 
commended them, for their idea is nothing less than 
the articulation of all knowledge to be utilized for the 
benefit of mankind through the sanction and energy 
of law — a theory of ** justice through law," in con- 
trast to the familiar " justice according to law." 

Years ago, at a meeting of this Association in Den- 
ver, I read a paper on '* The Lawyer, Hamilton," in 
which I said: 



" The * legal mind ' is something more than a store- 
house for so-called legal lore — something more than 
an index to cases — something more than a pigeon-hole 
for court files. Legal lore, on analysis, will be found 
to be all lore. A man can memorize statutes, formulae, 
precedents and yet know no law. For law is not 
simply the latest guess of a Supreme Court; a good 
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lawyer may sometimes prevail upon that tribunal to 
guess again. Law is that rule of action which must 
prevail if justice itself is to prevail, and he is the 
greatest lawyer who, in the light of the greatest knowl- 
edge of whatever is knowable, most clearly perceives 
the just principle and most persuasively advocates it 
I would almost affirm that the legal mind is the scien- 
tific mind with an ethical kink in it. Can anyone 
doubt that Lyell, Darwin, Spencer and Huxley were 
great lawyers in the domain of natural science? Just 
so was Hamilton a great scientist in the domain of 
civil law." 

And again: 

" But times have changed since the days of Coke, 
and so have people. Josh Billings says that people 
change as much as anybody. Jurisprudence, from the 
Coke standpoint, is not a science but a system of 
dialectics. It may be that law will only deserve to 
rank as a science when, as suggested by Darwin, it 
shall come to be discussed, in company with morals 
and politics, like any branch of natural history." 



Heaven knows I said all this with no thought that 
men in Germany, France, and elsewhere had in sub- 
stance said it long before, and had been devoting their 
lives to bringing it to pass. But so it is. The legis- 
lative and judicial functions — ^the purposes of law and 
the principles of its application — have been studied and 
argued from all standpoints. There have arisen the 
Social Philosophical School, the Social Utilitarians, 
the Neo-Kantians, the Neo-Hegelians, the School of 
Economic Interpretation, the Sociological School of 
Jurisprudence, which in turn has passed through the 
mechanical stage, the biological stage, the psycho- 
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logical stage, and finally has reached the stage of an 
attempted unification. Here is interesting reading, 
and a judge is asleep who does not bring it into his 
course of study. For, as Mr. Pound says, it is prob- 
ably true that " nothing has done so much to create 
world-wide dissatisfaction with law and to make prob- 
lems of law-reform acute almost everywhere as the 
persistence in juristic thinking and judicial decisions 
of nineteenth-century ideas of the futility of effort at 
a time when the efficacy of effort had become part of 
the sociological and political creed." And Professor 
Henderson varies this statement as follows (American 
Journal of Sociology, xi, 847) : " One can hardly es- 
cape from the conclusion that a lawyer who has not 
studied economics and sociology is very apt to become 
a public enemy." 

Professor Humble, writing on " Economics from a 
Legal Standpoint," in the Ant. Law Rev. (42, p. 279), 
says : *' So far as any direct influence upon our courts 
is concerned, our modem text-books upon economics 
might as well be written in Chinese." 

Most of us would probably concede, with these writ- 
ers, that the entire separation of jurisprudence from the 
other social sciences, its aloofness and assumed self- 
sufficiency is not merely unfortunate for the science 
of law, but widens the gulf between legal thought and 
popular thought on matters of social reform. 

All this goes to the interpretation of law. It is 
meant to modify a cultivated and hereditary habit of 
juristic thinking. 

A French writer says : " The error of the classical 
conception was in looking upon law as a science iso- 
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lated from the others, self-sufficient, furnishing a cer- 
tain number of propositions, the combination whereof 
ought to provide for all needs. In reality the law is 
only a resultant. Its explanation is outside of itself. 
Its sources must be sought elsewhere." 

Writers of this ilk are worth knowing and heed- 
ing. There is no cavil in their criticism, no frenzy 
in their philosophy; their reasoning is without rancor. 
They assume, rather gratuitously, that law, political 
economy, and sociology are exact sciences, whereas 
it would be conceding somewhat to call any one of 
them a pseudo-science. Pseudo-science Dr. Holmes 
(Mice likened to a bank that issues fabulous promises 
to pay on a cash capital of one dollar, the chances 
being that the dollar is genuine. The fact is, our ex- 
act knowledge about anything is so woefully lacking, 
and our igfnorance about everything so woefully ap- 
parent, that certain writers have blended our knowl- 
edge and our ignorance in a tentative science called 
" Pragmatism," of which its chief exponent, Prof. 
William James, says: "What we say about reality 
thus depends on the perspective into which we throw 
it. The that of it is its own ; but the what depends on 
the which; and the which depends on us"; — a lumi- 
>y nous statement that clears up the situation tremen- 
dously. 

But however worthy these writers of our study and 
attention, and however respectable their opinions, it 
must never be forgotten that our forefathers founded 
this republic on the idea of individual liberty. So- 
cialism, Communism, Paternalism were furthest from 
their thoughts. They distrusted majorities, and with 
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reason. As a hopeless, hapless, helpless minority they 
themselves had suffered the tyrannies of a majority. 
They came as outcasts to these wild and rugged shores 
to escape those tyrannies. What the Puritan de- 
manded first and foremost was the right to be let 
alone ; to think what he pleased ; to do what he pleased 
so long as he accorded to others a corresponding right. 
He recognized no class distinctions and forbade per- 
sonal distinctions. The sole purpose of government 
from his standpoint was to preserve the peace and 
carry on business of national concern. Government 
was not an eleemosynary institution. It was no part 
of its function to play the Samaritan ; to feed the hun- 
gry, clothe the naked, or furnish employment to the 
idle. Government, look you! should be as impersonal 
as nature. 

This spirit of personal independence — proud as a 
native Indian's — is our unique inheritance, and God 
forbid we should barter it for a mess of pottage! 
Every law, however philanthropically intended, cre- 
ating categories, classes, and distinctions among men 
should be construed in the light of our historic policy. 
So should every law that smacks of privilege. Every 
law which in effect takes from one and gives to an- 
other without compensation should be declared void. 

It may be that the pristine theory of our govern- 
ment is not impregnable, for man is not independent. 
He is related to and dependent on his fellow-man by 
inexorable necessity. As an individual he has his 
fling for a generation, and then troubles the earth no 
more. Only society is perennial. It would seem, 
therefore, that laws should concern themselves with 
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society quite as much as with the individual, and that 
where one must yield society should have the prefer- 
ence. The spirit of the home — the spirit of the hive ! 
Between these our laws and judges must make adjust- 
ment, and it is work as delicate as it is difficult. 

The advocates of sociological jurisprudence are ad- 
mittedly empirical. In the conduct of their debates 
theory has given way to theory, dogma has canceled 
dogma, suggested panaceas have been discarded for 
others of greater promise; even sporadic experi- 
ments in actual practice have seldom justified expec- 
tations. 

But whatever may be said of the courts, these re- 
formers cannot complain that the legislatures are in- 
different to their projects, for our legislatures spawn 
statutes with the fecundity of codfish — thousands upon 
thousands of them every year, most of them stretch- 
ing the police powers to the limits of elasticity. These 
statutes are dumped on to the judges, who are called 
" reactionaries," because they cannot see their way 
clear to upholding all of them as constitutional. Long 
live the judges! say I; though I hope no one present 
will ask, "What on?*' 

But it seems to me we need judges like John Mar- 
shall to-day as much as we ever did. We have for- 
gotten history; we refuse longer to profit by the ex- 
perience of others. Our Constitution, like the Twelve 
Tables of Rome, is in danger of burial beneath the 
quicksands of shifting legislation. There is nothing 
new or " progressive " in trying to run a government 
by a multiplicity of legal rules instead of a few laws 
defining principles, to be wrought out in judicial prece- 
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dent. Listen to this from Gibbon's Rome (ch. 
xliv) : " But although these venerable monuments 
(the Twelve Tables) were considered as the rule of 
right and the fountain of justice, they were over- 
whelmed by the weight and variety of new laws, which, 
at the end of five centuries, became a grievance more 
intolerable than the vices of the City. . . . The 
Decemvirs had neglected to import the sanction of 
Zaleucus, which so long maintained the integrity of 
his republic. A Locrian, who proposed a new law, 
stood forth in the assembly of the people with a cord 
round his neck, and if the law was rejected, the in- 
novator was instantly strangled." 

On these terms I would almost favor the initiative, 
referendum, and recall! 

I am sorry to say that some of the courts are grow- 
ing timid under the continued assaults of the legisla- 
tures, aided and abetted by political agitators. Re- 
cently I had occasion to examine the case of State vs. 
Redmon, 14 L. R. A. (N. S.) 229, arising in Wiscon- 
sin, a state where a noted reformer has made his im- 
press. It would seem that some haughty member of 
the Wisconsin Legislature had collided once upon a 
time with an equally haughty porter of a Pullman 
sleeping-car, with the result that the legislature passed 
a law making it a crime for a sleeping-car company 
to refuse to turn down an upper berth, if unoccupied, 
on the demand of the occupant of the lower berth ; or, 
on a similar demand, refuse to put up an upper berth, 
if perchance it had been lowered. And this in the 
name of the public health! Would not a judge be 
warranted in wiping out such a law with a sweep of 
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his pen? The Supreme Court of Wisconsin justified 
itself in so doing in an interminable opinion and 
a separate concurring opinion, and so dignified the 
ridiculous ! 

Judges may be counted on to keep reasonable pace 
with genuine reforms when their genuineness is at- 
tested by something better than the verbal promise of 
a reformer. It is impossible for the Bench to remain 
long out of sympathy with public opinion, for it is con- 
stantly being recruited from younger members of the 
Bar, some of whom will surely be imbued with mod- 
em notions and so serve as a leaven to leaven the lump. 
Changes thus made, deliberately and in the process 
of evolution, are not to be greatly feared, no matter 
what their tendency. He would be a smug citizen who 
did not agree with James Russell Lowell, a reformer 
in his day and one of the sanest of real poets, when 
he wrote : 



" New times demand new measures and new men : 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers' day were best ; 
And, doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we. 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 
• •••.•• 

I have no dread of what 
Is called for by the instinct of mankind ; 
Nor think I that God's world will fall apart 
Because we tear a parchment more or less. 
Truth is eternal, but her effluence, 
With endless change, is fitted to the hour; 
Her mirror is turned forward to reflect 
The promise of the future, not the past. 
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But criticism of our judges is not confined to their 
habits of abstract thought or their alleged want of 
sympathy with radical reforms. Individual judges, are 
being bitterly assailed by name, as unworthy their 
sacred office. Well, such judges may be impeached, 
and the remedy is not obsolete. It should be made 
simpler, perhaps, and the grounds for impeachment 
widened and defined. No one will defend a bad judge. 
He is a bad citizen. Not the least objection to the re- 
call is that it brands the good and bad with the same 
iron. But a bad judge should be branded as bad. 
He should not only be impeached but otherwise pun- 
ished. 

On the other hand, a writer in a magazine or news- 
paper who simply takes it out in calling a judge bad 
names, or in accusations of misfeasance, without set- 
ting in motion the machinery to bring his charges to 
an issue, is as bad as the person whom he assails and 
should himself be punished. The judge lied about is 
practically helpless. He cannot summon for contempt 
except in special cases, and it would be unseemly and, 
alas! probably futile, to sue for libel. 

An occasional judge is found wanting because, as 
intimated, all judges are human. We should keep them 
from temptation. I am inclined to think that a judge 
should be permitted no patronage whatever, whereas 
we are forever thrusting upon them powers of appoint- 
ment because we want the assurance of their greater 
abilities and undoubted probity. There should be no 
perquisites to the judicial office, but in lieu thereof 
we should pay our judges salaries worthy their high 
position. With few exceptions, our judges are scan- 
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dalously underpaid. If we, the people, did our part 
and employed the best lawyers we could find, at sala- 
ries worthy their time and talents — like England, for 
example — it would be money well invested. Many 
a man has become " crooked " through trying to make 
both ends meet ! As it is, we get infinitely better judges 
than we deserve. 

Instead of criticising the judicial function, which is 
the most precious feature of our autonomy, criticism 
of which can do only harm, occasional criticism of 
judicial manners might be salutary and readily for- 
given. Most of us fall into bad manners uncon- 
sciously, without some dear enemy or friend to remind 
us of our faults. The trouble is that the reproof of 
an enemy is generally spurned as untrue, whereas a 
friend withholds reproof out of mistaken delicacy. He 
accepts us as a friend cum onere, so to speak. If a 
lawyer would only tell a judge to his face what he 
thinks of him, instead of sputtering about him behind 
his back, he would be doing the judge and the cause 
of justice a distinct and wholesome service. 

It is pretty hard to say just what manners should 
distinguish a judge or what personal qualities judges 
should possess in common. An old-time Lord Chan- 
cellor, when asked how he made his selection from 
the ranks of the barristers when obliged to name a new 
judge, answered : '* I always appoint a gentleman, and 
if he knows a little law so much the better! " Inas- 
much as all lawyers are created '* gentlemen " by act of 
Parliament, the Lord Chancellor probably meant a gen- 
tleman made such by act of God. I quite agree with 
him. A judge, first and foremost, should be a gen- 
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tieman. But what is a gentleman? Vox populi has 
argued this question through our daily press for months 
at a time, and no two opinions are wholly in accord. 
To me, a gentleman means a man of culture, inva- 
riably kind. That is what every judge should be; and 
all judges do not measure up to the standard. A judge 
who is a gentleman maintains the dignity of his office 
by a gentle firmness without truculence. He neither 
bullies nor permits bullying. Nor does a judge who 
is a gentleman require any adventitious aids from a 
tailor to maintain his dignity. A black silk robe is 
appropriate, useful, and becoming, and lends a decent 
solemnity to a solemn function. But how a full- 
bottomed wig, made of horsehair, one hair black and 
five hairs white, with coiled hair springs clamping the 
ears of the wearer — ^how this regalia contributes to 
a judge's dignity, I am unable to imagine. The wig 
requires exquisite care, or it becomes frowsy. In the 
ardor of a trial it sometimes tips awry or grows hot 
and clammy like a humidor. The judge who can pre- 
serve his dignity dressed up like " Charley's Aunt " 
is only found in England. 

The judge who is a gentleman knows intuitively that 
his duty is merely to formulate his judgments. He 
will not in his rulings or opinions indulge in irony or 
sarcasm at the expense of counsel with whom he disa- 
grees. He knows that it is hard enough for a lawyer 
to lose his case without further being insulted or hu- 
miliated in the estimation of his client. A judge may 
be as severe as occasion warrants where an attorney's 
conduct is involved; but the mistaken opinions of 
counsel he should simply overrule and be done with 
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it. There is something cowardly in a judge speaking 
to a lawyer in a manner which the lawyer is power- 
less to resent ; for as Shakespeare says, " What's in 
the captain a choleric word is in the soldier flat 
blasphemy." 

I recall a time when the Justices of our Supreme 
Court had the bad habit of withdrawing from the 
Bench during the argument of counsel to partake of 
refreshments behind a screen. They would leave one 
of their associates on picket duty, so to speak, who 
not infrequently slept at his post. The poor lawyer, 
arguing his client's cause, who perhaps had spent 
sleepless nights in preparation, would watch the exodus 
with bewildered and anxious eyes, and keep on talking 
into empty space. These learned judges did not mean 
to be unkind, but they were. They did not realize 
that their action was impolite, but it was. It was most 
inconsiderate. It was more than that : it was an affront 
given by one gentleman to another. I do not know what 
amicus curiae reminded them of their fault, but it was 
long ago corrected, and the greatest tribunal in the 
world is to-day a model for the world. 

It is not my purpose to trespass on the topics of the 
gentlemen to follow me further than to suggest that 
judges could aid more than they do in the eflForts being 
made to simplify the machinery of justice. Where 
the law gives to judges the power to formulate rules 
of procedure, they are derelict if they do not occa- 
sionally revise their rules where experience has shown 
them to be defective. It should be an implied duty 
of the judge to make recommendations along this line. 
He must know better than the average lawyer or legis- 
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lator where the shoe pinches, and should from time to 
time obtrude his knowledge upon the Bar or legisla- 
ture, whether his good offices are asked for or not. 

Should a judge think impersonally and always in 
the abstract ; or should he bring to his task the knowl- 
edge of business and affairs? Here is a question con- 
cerning which I have never formed or expressed an 
opinion. There are convincing arguments pro and 
con. Certain it is that where a corporation lawyer, for 
instance, has been called to the Bench or cabinet, 
he has usually disappointed corporate expectations. 
Whether this is due to a sudden curvature of the 
spine or whether it is merely utilizing knowledge 
gained as an advocate, deponent saith not. It demon- 
strates, however, that when once anchored on the 
Bench the lawyer is merged in the judge, while the 
advocate disappears utterly and forever. That is what 
it means to be a lawyer. It means to do the duty 
uppermost in whatever cause his abilities are enlisted. 
It is easier, of course, to criticise the manner of per- 
formance of a duty than to define the scope of duty. 
The supreme duty of a judge is righteous judgment. 
As to that we are all agreed. But where shall he look 
for his inspiration? St. Paul says: "All scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness." 

As I began with some reference to the Bible, so I 
conclude by quoting from it a few admonitions of 
Solomon, the wisest judge who ever lived — admoni- 
tions which, however they concern you and me as lay- 
men, seem meant especially for his fellow- judges : 
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Wisdom is the principal thing: therefore get wis- 
dom : and with all thy getting get understanding. It 
shall be health to thy navel and marrow to thy bones. 
Let thine eyes look right on, and let thine eyelids look 
straight before thee. Keep thy heart with all dilp- 
gence; for out of it are the issues of life" 



THE CONSTITUTION BETWEEN FRIENDS ♦ 

There has been in vogue, for many years now, the 
story of a New York politician who was a type, an 
index to his class — ignorant, shrewd, vainglorious, 
vulgar, unscrupulous, but bluff and kind and gener- 
ous withal — the idol of his constituents. When it was 
objected that a piece of congressional legislation which 
he greatly desired would be unconstitutional, this prac- 
tical, domineering statesman, with his fat familiar leer 
of ingratiating intimacy, and in the grieved tones of 
wounded affection, replied: "O Hell, Bill! What's 
the constitution between friends?" 

We have laughed at this retort and have continued 
to laugh at it ever and anon — if not oftener; and I 
have recently been wondering why? What is or was 
the inherent, underlying absurdity in this naive sug- 
gestion of an exponent of practical politics (that 
" wants what it wants when it wants it ") that should 
strike us as so very, very funny ? And what has hap- 
pened that all of a sudden our classic joke seems to 
have lost its flavor? 

From the standpoint of history the absurdity is ob- 
vious enough, and consists of an incongruity — ^like 
some casual but horrible blasphemy uttered in good 
nature by one without reverence, whom we neverthe- 
less tolerate for that same good nature. The shock 
to our conscience by the other's total lack of conscience 
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is tamed into a laugh, and on tbc ixhcAc seems ludicrous 
rather than wncked. So the joke in qnestion, with the 
vice contained in it, we first endured, then pitied, and 
have finallv embraced. 

But time -w-as when our venerable joke did smack of 
wickedness, and -w-as funnv onlv because that wicked- 
ness seemed so remote, so impotent, and so absurd! 
The easy ixmchalance i^nth which some petty, pelting 
politician, to achieve a short-cut to his pett}\ pelting 
ambitions, would ignore or sidestep the fundamental 
law of the countr}- — our great and sacred constitti- 
tion that, serene and inviolable, stretches its beneficent 
powers over our land — over its mountains and plains, 
over its lakes and rivers and forests, over e\*cry 
mother's son of us, like the outstretched arm of God 
Himself — the idea, I say, that this wonderful instru- 
ment, with its inveterate and honored sanctions, 
throned in the loyal will of a mighty nation, could be 
circumvented by any legislature at the grinning dic- 
tate of a political boss, backed by a constituency how- 
ever clamorous, did seem ftmny in those days, didn't 
it? 

But in those days, so near and yet so far — within 
our own lives, and yet close enough to the origin of 
things for us to appreciate with a sort of fearful joy- 
ousness — a sort of awed complacency — the dangers we 
had escaped and the desperate conditions out of which 
our government had evolved; when we were taught 
by our fathers what our grandfathers had done; were 
taught homage and fealty and veneration for their wis- 
dom and heroic sacrifice ; — in those days, my brothers, 
we believed in the reign of laws and not of men ! We 
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knew our own history and the history of the human 
race. We knew that from the very dawn of history 
people had lived in spasmodic rebellion against the 
cruelty of a despot or the savagery of a mob. Liberty 
had been a torch carried in the wind — flighted, extin- 
guished, relighted, snuffed out — again and again — al- 
ways a flaring flambeau or a smoldering stench. And 
always, in their heart of hearts, the people had known 
that Liberty was not a torch to be carried in the wind, 
but a holy flame, to be placed on an altar and wor- 
shiped — like the visible presence of Jehovah in the 
Tabernacle — ^a holy flame to be watched and guarded 
with jealous love and zealous devotion. 

And so, on this great continent, which God had kept 
hidden in a little world — here, with a new heaven and 
a new earth, where former things had passed away, 
the people of many nations, of various needs and 
creeds, but united in heart and soul and mind for the 
single purpose, builded an altar to Liberty, the first 
ever built or that ever could be built, and called it — 
The Constitution of the United States. 

Before considering any of its provisions, or the men 
who fashioned it, or the people who adopted it, or 
the necessities that subdued all passions, prejudices, 
jealousies, selfishnesses, and differences to its creation, 
consider first and foremost what the Constitution 
means. 

First and foremost it means liberty — ^liberty as so- 
berly and deliberately defined by the people themselves 
— liberty as dreamed by their poets, foretold by their 
prophets, hoped for, longed for, prayed for — liberty 
absolute in everything but license! 
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The Constitution means government, of course. An- 
archy itself could not exist without some sort of gov- 
ernment. But our government of constitutional liberty 
is a government by the people, for the people, and of 
the people — ^please observe that little word *'of "; it 
grows big by emphasis. 

The Constitution, therefore, means a government of 
law— of formulated principles of action — not the rule 
of a particular legislature, or a pro tempore executive, 
or a political party, or a plurality, or even a majority 
of the people themselves, save only as the acts of these 
ephemeral rulers are subordinated to the mandates and 
limitations of the Constitution. 

Our government treats us as rational beings and, 
as Coleridge says, in his essay on Sir Alexander Ball, 
" no body of men can for any length of time be safely 
treated otherwise than as rational beings." We yield 
obedience to the just and righteous principles of our 
government through what Coleridge calls ** the awful 
power of law, acting on natures preconfigured to its 
influences." ** Strength," he says, ** may be met with 
strength ; the power of inflicting pain may be baffled by 
the pride of endurance; the eye of rage may be an- 
swered by the stare of defiance, or the downcast look of 
dark and revengeful resolve, and with all this there is 
an outward and determined object to which the mind 
can attach its passions and purposes and bury its own 
disquietudes in the full occupation of the senses. But 
who dares struggle with an invisible combatant — with 
an enemy that exists and makes us know its exist- 
ence — but where it is we ask in vain. No space con- 
tains it — ^time promises no control over it — it has no 
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ear for my threats — it has no substance that my hands 
can grasp, or my weapons find vulnerable — it com- 
mands and cannot be commanded — it acts and is in- 
susceptible of my reaction — the more I strive to sub- 
due it, the more do I find it to possess a reality out 
of myself, and not to be a phantom of my own imagi- 
nation ; that all, but the most abandoned men, acknowl- 
edge its authority, and that the whole strength and 
majesty of my country are pledged to support it; and 
yet that for me its power is the same with that of my 
own permanent self, and that all the choice that is 
permitted to me consists in having it for my guardian 
angel or my avenging fiend ! This is the spirit of law ! 
the lute of Amphion, the harp of Orpheus ! This is the 
true necessity which compels man into the social state, 
now and always, by a still-beginning, never-ceasing 
force of moral cohesion." 

Now, the Constitution was ordained and established 
by the people of the United States to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty for themselves and their posterity. The 
Preamble says so in as many words. The Constitu- 
tion was meant to establish justice and says so. The 
government thus ordained was therefore a government 
of laws, the Constitution itself being the supreme 
law. This fact is not left to inference, for paragraph 
2 of Article VI provides : " This constitution, and the 
laws of the United States, which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof . • . shall be the supreme law of the 
land; and the judges in every state shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any 
state to the contrary notwithstanding/' 
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Paragraph 2 of Section 9 of Article I provides that 
the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended unless 
in cases of rebellion or invasion the public good re- 
quires it. Here is the implication of a judiciary as 
part of the system, if nothing more was said on the 
subject; for the writ of habeas corpus issues only out 
of a court. The Constitution declares that this writ 
ordinarily shall not be suspended. H Congress should 
pass an act suspending the writ in times of peace, 
should the courts obey Congress or the Constitution? 
Would it not be their plain duty to ignore the mandate 
of Congress and uphold the Constitution? H a case 
should arise in the courts of a particular state under 
a state constitution or state statute contravening the 
Federal Constitution, or some act of Congress made 
in pursuance thereof, should the judges of the state 
court uphold the state law as declared or the Consti- 
tution of the United States as declared? These ques- 
tions answer themselves, and demonstrate that a con- 
stitutional government is necessarily a government of 
laws; and that a government of laws necessarily re- 
quires a judiciary to interpret and apply the laws when- 
ever thereunto properly invoked. Hence the people 
of the United States, creating the first constitutional 
government ever created, created also a judiciary. 
Leaving to Congress the formation and development 
of all inferior courts, the people ordained and estab- 
lished one Supreme Court — the most august and com- 
pelling power ever devised by any government — the 
most rational, considerate, discerning, veracious, im- 
personal power — ^the most candid, unaffected, consci- 
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entious, incorruptible power — a power peculiar and 
unique in the history of the world. 

These adjectives are not indiscriminately lavished, 
but are bunched to save time; for it would require 
all these and as many more adequately to analyze 
the powers, functions, and qualities of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

And yet this great and benignant power, paramount 
as it may be in a particular case, is by no means arbi- 
trary or unlimited. In the first place, the nine judges 
constituting the Supreme Court are co-ordinate and 
co-equal; their opinions modify and check each other. 
In the next place they are chosen from the nine cir- 
cuits into which the country is divided, so that as a 
whole they are untrammeled by local bias or environ- 
ment. More important still, they are chosen for their 
pre-eminent abilities and integrity of character. Their 
careers and antecedents are submitted to a searching 
inquiry and published to the world; nothing is con- 
cealed. The Court has no control whatever over the 
machinery of government, and concerns itself not at 
all with politics. The life tenure of the judge places 
him above want or venal temptation ; in the entire his- 
tory of the Court there has never been a whisper 
against its personnel. Neither does the Court act 
in any matter on its own initiative; its powers are 
exercised only in an individual case and when specially 
invoked. Even in such case, the contending parties are 
heard, their arguments, oral and written, are weighed 
and taken under advisement, to be reargued among the 
judges themselves. When the majority opinion is 
finally rendered, it is based on reasons given and pub- 
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lished to the world. If tbe issue involves the consti- 
tutionality of a statute, cvtry intendment is made in 
favor of its validity and e\*ery effort, compatible with 
a sworn duty and an enlightened conscience, is made 
to support it. If the statute fails, it fails because in 
the opinion of such men it ought to fail 

All human judgments are fallible, and judges are 
human. But if God Himself could be induced to cre- 
ate a purely human institution for the control of evil 
and the enforcement of righteous judgment — for a 
perfect union, the establishment of justice, and domes- 
tic tranquillity; for the common defense and general 
welfare of a people, and the blessings of libertj' — how 
could He possibly improve on our Constitution under 
the watch and ward of a purely honestly intellectual 
power! As for the wonderful men who fashioned our 
scheme of government, how far they were actually in- 
spired of God, who shall say? 

Because a judge is a purely intellectual power, con- 
cerned only with the ethics of individual and social 
conduct, there has grown up a pleasing fiction that 
the sole function of a judge is to declare the law. This 
may be true in theory. But if law were an exact sci- 
ence, where a legal principle could be applied to a given 
state of facts with the precision of a paradigm of 
Euclid, there would be little need of courts or judges 
or executives; for human law could be left to enforce 
itself like a law of nature, and we would have the ideal 
society of self-restrained constituents, which is the 
dream of Utopian anarchists. 

Law is at best a quasi-science. Every word of a 
statute or a constitution has shades of meaning, de- 
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pending on the context, the emphasis given it, its col- 
loquial or etymological use; every noun has its quali- 
fying adjectives; every adjective its degrees of com- 
parison. Differences between meum and tuunt oittn 
depend on the quality of a fact. Facts themselves 
are nearly always in dispute. Every new fact pro- 
jected into a body of facts may change the entire as- 
pect, like the turn of a kaleidoscope. 

Hence, the function of a judge to declare the law 
necessarily includes the function to interpret the law; 
and to interpret law necessarily means to make law. 
For if by judicial interpretation a statute or constitu- 
tion is made to mean something other or different than 
the framers of the statute or constitution intended it 
to mean, then it clearly stands as a judge-made law, 
notwithstanding the fiction that the judges have merely 
declared it as the legislature intended. As a matter 
of fact, they have done nothing of the kind. It 
emerges from the courts a creature of their own, but 
with the sanction of legislative authority and to be 
enforced as emanating from the legislature. 

Here is something of a paradox — a solecism; and 
what are you going to do about it? Here it is, as 
big as life, obtrusively obvious, an inherent, virtual, 
ineradicable infirmity, if you please, in our scheme of 
government — the greatest, freest, wisest, best govern- 
ment ever devised or, as we believe, that could pos- 
sibly be devised. 

Well, if a pronouncement of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, constituted as it is, broad-minded, 
broad-hearted, well-intentioned as it is, was the ulti- 
mate definition of my rights under the Constitution, 
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I should still think that I was lucky beyond cavil to 
live under guaranties so interpreted. If, in. my opin- 
ion, the Court in a particular case should err in its 
construction of the Constitution, to the injury of the 
public, I should bide my time, hoping that the same 
Court, made up of other men of different views, would 
some day see the error of its former judgment and 
courageously reverse it. In other words, as a lawyer 
I might quarrel with some opinion of the Court; but 
as a lonesome human being, in a maelstrom of hu- 
manity, I must surely realize that the Constitution of 
the United States, in the keeping of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, was a better protection of my 
rights as a man than I could hope to find elsewhere. 

The Constitution, however, does not make any of its 
institutions, ministers, or creatures final authority on 
any subject. I have said that the Supreme Court it- 
self is only paramount in a particular case. For an 
acute and concrete illustration, take the celebrated case 
of Pollock vs. Farmers' Loan and Trust Company. 
Congress had passed an act levying a tax on incomes. 
The Farmers' Loan and Trust Company derived a 
large income from its real estate and also from its 
investments in municipal bonds. Pollock, a stock- 
holder in the company, on behalf of himself and other 
stockholders, filed his bill against the company, al- 
leging that it was about to pay the tax levied by Con- 
gress on its income, and sought to enjoin it from 
so doing, on the ground that Congress was without 
authority to levy such a tax. The case was argued 
by the leading lawyers of the country, and the opinion 
of the Court sustained Mr. Pollock's contention. Ap- 
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plication for rehearing was allowed, and the case was 
reargued; the Court adhering to the previous opinion, 
but with four dissentients — a close call as to whether 
the Constitution meant one thing or the other. 

But what was the ultimate fact established by this 
decision, and what the final outcome? The only ulti- 
mate fact established was that the Farmers* Loan and 
Trust Company was not required to pay the taxes 
levied on its income, and that the fruits of its victory 
inured to others in like case. It might also be in- 
sisted that the decision established, as an ultimate fact, 
that the Constitution did not permit the levying of an 
income tax. Very true. But the ultimate eifect of 
this ultimate fact was not as conclusive as it sounds. 

When the opinion of the Court was published to 
an expectant and excited people there was babel and 
babble and hubbub for a time. A majority in Con- 
gress, perhaps, thought that the Supreme Court had 
misinterpreted the Constitution (as maybe they had), 
and that the legislative interpretation of that instru- 
ment ought to be binding on the judiciary — a doctrine 
that has recently been made the shibboleth of a salma- 
gundi political party more Mexican in their tendencies 
than they realize — a doctrine which means the shifting 
rule of shifty men — an impossible doctrine under our 
scheme of government or any government ruled by law 
— ^by abstract principles of human rights and civil 
conduct. 

Some of us hurrahed because through the decision 
we had escaped the payment of taxes on our enormous 
incomes. Some of us hurrahed because we had es- 
caped revealing the poverty of our incomes and so 
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being declassed. Some of us were vindictively ang^ 
with the Court for depriving government of the power 
to levy double taxes on the rich, and were in favor 
of abolishing forthwith all courts and all the lawyers 
that infest them, so that the " common people '' might 
thenceforth compel the rich to pay all the taxes and 
at the same time regulate to suit themselves the busi- 
ness that produced such riches. What says the Apostle 
James ? " Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for 
your miseries that shall come upon you ! " 

Mind you, I am not arguing that ye rich men should 
not be made to howl. When I read George Bernard 
Shaw I am inclined to think that a long howl, a strong 
howl, and a howl all together would be good for what 
ails them — it might lead to a compromise between So- 
ciety and Mr. Shaw. If a man has a special genius 
for acquiring money by invention, combination, ex- 
ploitation, excessive industry, self-denial, lecturing, or 
such like chicane, we might permit him scope for the 
exercise of his genius under the law, with the under- 
standing that so long as he lived we would only appro- 
priate a varying portion of his money through the 
agency of an income tax; but that at his death we 
would sequester the remainder by way of an inherit- 
ance tax. If he howled at this — as I have a presenti- 
ment he might — ^we could remind him that his Chris- 
tian duty at all times was to sell what he had and 
give to the poor, and it was quite unreasonable of him 
to object to the conversion of a moral duty into a legal 
duty by transferring it to our code of most civil pro- 
cedure; that after all we were only trying to substi- 
tute the Golden Rule for the Rule of Gold. 
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Personally, I could vote for this coup d'etat without 
fear of consequences, as an inventory of my assets 
would convince the most skeptical; and I would vote 
for it, too, in a holy minute were I thoroughly con- 
vinced of its effectiveness. For instance, if by giving 
five dollars out of the public exchequer to a man who 
wanted a million, we could be sure that the man would 
not gamble, steal, or murder to make up the differ- 
ence, it might be well to give it to him. If by saying, 
" Naughty ! Naughty ! '' to a murderer and " Fie ! 
Fie ! " to a burglar the one could be induced to spare 
my life and the other to return my spoons, I would 
say it with an unction. But I am not at all sure that 
such would be the effect. If dear old Gilbert and Sul- 
livan were only living now, how a joint debate on the 
subject between Gilbert and Shaw, set to music by Sul- 
livan, would clear up difficulties! As presently ad- 
vised the whole thing seems to me too statesman- 
like to be Christian and too Christian to be states- 
manlike. 

But the main point, and my only reason for refer- 
ring to it, is, that as a political propagand it sounds 
portentous, unprecedented, obviously empirical, and 
ought to be carefully and prayerfully considered be- 
fore we commit ourselves to it for weal or woe. 

Yes, We, the People, are a '* fuzzy bunch *' ! God 
made us upright, but we have sought out many inven- 
tions ! And our Nation and the ultimate power in it 
are made up of the Bunch ! In anger and excitement 
we are always crazy — for anger and excitement are 
symptoms of insanity. Unhappily something or other 
angers or excites us most of the time — ^principally the 
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yap of those who play upon our envy, our passions, 
and our discontent. 

Now, envy and passion are weak and wicked. They 
never accomplished anything but confusion worse con- 
founded. Discontent, on the other hand, may be ra- 
tional, for out of it come progress and the cautious 
groping toward better things. Hence logic suggests, 
experience warns, self-interest dictates, philosophy ad- 
monishes, religion enjoins that we act not on im- 
pulse — ^that is, in excitement — nor in anger, but that 
in every matter of moment we act prudently, thought- 
fully, deliberately, even clinging to evils we have, lest 
in our haste and ignorance we conjure evils we know 
not of. 

O marvelous Constitution! Magic Parchment! 
Transforming Word! Maker, Monitor, Guardian of 
Mankind ! Thou hast gathered to thy impartial bosom 
the peoples of the earth, Columbia, and called them 
equal ! Thou hast conferred upon them imperial sov- 
ereignty, revoking all titles but that of Man! Na- 
tive and exotic, rich and poor, good and bad, old and 
young, the lazy and the industrious, those who love 
and those who hate, the mean and lowly, the high 
and mighty, the wise and foolish, the prudent and 
the imprudent, the cautious and the hasty, the honest 
and the dishonest, those who pray and those who 
curse — ^these are "We, the People of the United 
States " — ^these are God's children — these are thy 
Rulers, O Columbia ! Into our hands thou hast com- 
mitted the destinies of the human race, even to the 
Omega of thine own destruction! And all thou re- 
quirest of us, before we o'erstep boundaries blazed 
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for guidance is what is required of us at every rail- 
road crossing in the country — Stop! Look! Listen! 
Stop to think ! Look before and after and to the right 
and left! Listen to the voice of reason and to the 
still small voice of conscience! 

The point I have been driving towards is simply 
this: In 1894 the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in Pollock vs. The Farmers' Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, declared that an Act of Congress levying a tax 
on incomes was unconstitutional and void. In other 
words, that the Constitution gave Congress no right 
to levy such a tax. In 1913 — February of this very 
year — ^there was added to the Constitution of the 
United States the Sixteenth Amendment, under which 
Congress is expressly given the power to levy a tax 
on incomes from whatever source derived without ap- 
portionment among the several states and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration. This amendment 
was added by the people, without noise, without ran- 
cor, without violence, without criticism of the Supreme 
Court or threat to abolish it. It was done tranquilly, 
soberly, thoughtfully, and so quietly that scarcely any 
of us realized that it had taken place. It was done, 
I say, without aspersing the Supreme Court and with- 
out any impairment of its dignity or authority. Ac- 
quiescing in the correctness of the Court's ruling in 
the Pollock case, the people merely said that if for 
any reason the makers of the Constitution withheld 
this power from Congress at the time of its creation, 
the time had come, in their judgment, when such a 
power could safely be intrusted to Congress, and so 
they gave it to them. But mark you! It was done 
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in the manner provided by the Constitution itself for 
its own amendment. And through this same method 
amendments may be added to the Constitution as many 
and as often as the people shall determine. Through 
the same method every provision of the Constitution 
may be changed or. modified until there is left no 
vestige of the original instrument. We can emergfc 
into socialism, communism, anarchy, or the New 
Jerusalem, the City of God that is to be — it rests alto- 
gether with ourselves. But — ^and here is the crux of 
it all — so long as we preserve any Constitution worthy 
the name, we cannot do these things in hot haste. 
Whatever we do we shall do in cold blood. It is the 
very navel of the shield that protects us — the chiefest 
guarantee of our chartered liberties: viz., that the 
Constitution once deliberately adopted by the people 
cannot thereafter be evaded, cheated, or even amended 
by them except on like terms — by the exercise of the 
same deliberation, premeditation, brain-work, and 
Fabian coolness that brought it into being! 

You are perhaps thinking to yourselves that what 
I have said is all true to the brink of truism. But as 
Judge Russell of Nova Scotia recently said in Craig 
vs. Thompson, " Truisms after all are the best anti- 
dotes for sophisms," and for some years now we have 
been floundering in sophisms. Many publicists, a few 
lawyers, and an ex-judge or so are claiming that our 
courts have usurped authority from the beginning in 
daring to declare unconstitutional any act of Con- 
gress. In other words, that notwithstanding our Con- 
stitution and its limitations upon the powers of every 
branch of government, our national legislature is as 
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omnipotent as the British Parliament. Coming at 
this time of day, the contention is ridiculous; but it 
would have been almost equally ridiculous if made at 
any time of day. And yet with this doctrine as a 
background, and to give it effect in practice if not 
in theory, many of our fellow-citizens are advocating 
the recall of judges and the recall of judicial deci- 
sions; which means that a judge should not have his 
eyes on the law so much as that he should have his 
ears to the ground, until by some law of morphology 
he becomes all ears! It means that if in the discharge 
of his sworn duty and in conscience bound, he renders 
a decision, not necessarily contrary to law — indeed 
without waiting to determine that question by an ap- 
peal to a higher court — ^but unpopular with some class 
or body of citizens, he shall be recalled or his decision 
reversed by a majority vote at an election had for 
the purpose. It means to Hell with constitutions and 
judges! What are constitutions between friends! 
We, the people, make 'em and have the right to un- 
make 'em! We believe in a government of men! 
Laws and judges are drags on the wheels of progress! 
Our wagon is hitched to a star! 

It may be all right to hitch one's wagon to a star 
— Emerson says it is — ^but one should first make sure 
that the wagon is equipped with a safety brake or that 
the star itself is broke to harness; otherwise — ^twinkle, 
twinkle, little wagon ! 

I shall not enter upon a discussion of the recall — 
this alleged new panacea for humanity's ills — further 
than to say that it is not new and that it is not a 
panacea. The recall as now advocated was part of 
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the Virginia Plan that evolved into our Constitution. 
It was considered and rejected by the makers of our 
Constitution, as is fully shown by Farrand in his recent 
great work on the Constitution. Whenever and 
wherever tried it has, in the long run, done evil rather 
than good. I am not immediately concerned nor 
overly anxious about the political adventures of Ore- 
gon, California, Wisconsin, Oklahoma, Ohio, or any 
other state, as such. As a political laboratory a state 
may experiment as much as it likes without special 
injury to the Nation or the people at large. But when 
the recall becomes an issue in a presidential election — 
when a candidate for the presidency champions judi- 
cial recall, and the recall of decisions, as a national 
measure — it is time for you and me and all other pa- 
triots to sit up and take notice, and to consider seri- 
ously the real purpose in view and the people back 
of it. 

The recall of judges and of judicial decisions means, 
of course, a radical modification of our scheme of gov- 
ernment. There are many who talk favorably of the 
recall who do not seem to realize this fact. The pro- 
tagonists realize it, and with them it is a Trojan horse 
to gain entrance to the citadel. As anyone must per- 
ceive who stops to think, it means a government of 
men instead of a government of laws. We are told 
that it is a resumption by the people of the powers 
wrested from them by the Constitution — God save the 
mark! The people had only a potential power until 
a real force was infused into them by the Constitution. 
Before that they were unorganized, disorganized, 
wasting their energies in perpetual wrangles over their 
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petty, selfish interests. Their movement was motion 
without progress — ^a flutter, a commotion, an ebulli- 
tion. The Constitution transformed them at once into 
the most puissant nation in the world, and has ever 
since maintained them in that pre-eminence. We are 
told that the recall gives back the rule of the majority, 
which is the cornerstone of our Republic. It is noth- 
ing of the sort. Our Republic was founded on the 
inalienable rights of the individual. It placed these 
fundamental rights beyond the reach of majorities 
save only when the majority on an issue affecting these 
rights was so large, and so coldly and deliberately ex- 
pressed, that the result could well be said to reflect 
the welfare of the individual and of humanity itself. 
Mere majorities — ^majorities for the occasion — ^like a 
particular executive or a particular legislator — rule 
only for the occasion. Over them all rules the Con- 
stitution, whose organ of utterance is the judiciary 
established by it. 

They talk about majorities ! Did you ever hear any- 
one, advocating the recall, also advocate its accom- 
plishment by an actual majority of the electors? 
What they mean by a majority is a majority of those 
who can be drummed up or hauled out to vote on 
the special issue at the special election — ^making the 
exigency, so momentous in its essence, of no higher 
dignity than the election of town constable. If a recall 
could be had only on a majority vote of the electors, 
there would be little risk to our institutions; not that 
the principle involved would be any the less vicious, 
but the cost and annoyance and the mortifying results 
would soon return the anachronism to " the dark back- 
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ward and abysm of time," from which it has been 
evoked — for a purpose. 

And what is that purpose? 

I have already said that the purpose is to substi- 
tute for the rule of law the rule of men — ^the rule of 
evanescent majorities. 

Of course the judicial recall or the recall of deci- 
sions does it, but why should anyone wish to do it? 
I have not the time to go into that question. I refer 
you instead to such authors as Karl Marx and Norman 
Hapgood of Harper's Weekly; to such orators as 
Ettor, Giovannitti,* Tom Mann, and William Hay- 
wood. I refer you to the millions of poverty-stricken 
wretches we encourage to immigrate here to do for 
a while the menial work that must be done. I call 
your attention to the doctrine of hate of all govern- 
ments that is being inculcated by agitators through- 
out the world. I call your attention to the invention 
of sabotage — to murder and arson as political we2q>- 
ons. I refer you to the so-called syndicalists. All 
such on the one hand. On the other hand, I call your 
attention to the millions who sympathize with the poor 
and helpless in their struggles for the necessities and 
comforts of life, who realize that the good things of 
this earth are unequally and often inequitably distrib- 
uted, who condone much of the crime and violence 
committed by Poverty in its ignorance and despera- 



♦ See his article, " Syndicalism — ^The Creed of Force," in 
the Independent, October thirtieth, 1913. There is no denying 
the sincerity and literary beauty of this production. Gio- 
VANNiTTi is a poet and orator of undoubted power and hon- 
esty, and of fiassionate fervor. 
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tion, and who would willingly risk much and sacrifice 
much to ameliorate the hard conditions of many of 
those who toil. This spirit of altruism, almost uni- 
versal, is the most hopeful symptom of our bewilder- 
ing epoch. I do not belittle it ; for I know that I share 
it. But I also know that while legislation may do 
much to check and punish rapacity and protect the 
ignorant, only Christianity — ^not as a state religion 
or an abstract faith, but as a vital, dynamic principle 
of individual living — can cure the evils of mankind. 
There is infallible authority for that statement.* Hate 
cannot do it, sabotage cannot do it, syndicalism can- 
not do it, legislation cannot do it, majorities cannot 
do it. 

Alas! Labor, in many of its branches, has 
fastened upon itself a tyranny at once futile and bru- 
talizing. Equality, from this standpoint, is a pro- 
crustean conformity to mediocrity. Benjamin Frank- 
lin taught in homely phrase the happiness of work, 
the blessings of frugality, sacrifice, and willing serv- 
ice. Jesus taught the same doctrine in lofty strains 
as a spiritual necessity. Agitators to-day are teach- 
ing the duty of waste ; they are instructing their hear- 
ers not to save or accumulate, but to spend what they 
make and as fast as they make it. They declare that 
it is the duty of the state to provide for its citizens 

• Chesterton, in his book. " What's Wrong With the World," 
says: "Christianity has not been tried and found wanting. 
It has been found difficult and not tried." We lawyers will 
find that after all the old Bible is the best law book on our 
shelves. Its appeal is not to the mob but to the individual^ 
not to the police but to the good in the human heart. And 
the good is there if, some day, we can bring it out 
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and that it is the right of the indigent to wrest from 
the affluent by any means what, they argue, the affluent 
have by some means wrested from them. 

'* My boy," said the altruist to his son, " we are here 
to help others." 

" If that's so. Dad, what are the others here for ? " 
—one of those childish questions that are so dis- 
quieting. 

Obviously some others are here to be helped and, 
incidentally, to help themselves — to whatever is in 
sight. 

There is, I dare say, a point at which altruism ceases 
to be a virtue. There is a point at which tinkering 
with the machinery of our government becomes a men- 
ace — to ourselves and to our posterity. 

Altruism ceases to be virtuous when it would bur- 
den government with obligations personal to itself. 
By a singular coincidence those who from an altitude 
of superior virtue insist that the downtrodden shall 
be protected from the wicked who are in office, are 
equally insistent that they themselves shall be intrusted 
with the job and with the offices. They are like the 
Circumcellions of whom Gibbon tells us in his his- 
tory of Rome. The mission of the Circumcellions was 
to restore the primitive equality of mankind and to 
reform the abuses of civil society.* Their leaders 
assumed the title of Captains of the Saints. Their 
principal weapon, as they were imperfectly provided 
with swords and spears, was a huge and weighty club, 
which they termed an " Israelite " ; and the well-known 
sound of " Praise Be to God," which they used as a 

*That sounds modern. 
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war-cry, diffused consternation over the unarmed prov- 
inces of Africa. The Circumcellions, needless to say, 
were bloodthirsty frauds, hypocrites, and fanatics. 

We all know that tinkering with machinery is dan- 
gerous if done by a meddler. A man may be so va- 
rious in his learning as to know nothing well, but so 
cocksure, that he thinks he knows everything better 
than anybody else. 

It is said that every scientist except in his own spe- 
cialty regards Herbert Spencer as a great authority, 
but that in his specialty every scientist regards Her- 
bert Spencer as something of a smatterer. Macaulay, 
in his life of Frederick the Great, illustrates my mean- 
ing. Says Macaulay: 

" He (Frederick) interfered with the course of jus- 
tice as well as with the course of trade, and set up his 
own crude notions of equity against the law as ex- 
pounded by the unanimous voice of the gravest magis- 
trates. It never occurred to him that men whose lives 
were passed in adjudicating on questions of civil righJt 
were more likely to form correct opinions on such 
questions than a prince whose attention was divided 
among a thousand subjects and who had never read 
a law book through. The resistance opposed to him 
by the tribunals inflamed him to fury. He reviled his 
chancellor. He kicked the shins of his judges. He 
did not, it is true, intend to act unjustly. He firmly 
believed that he was doing right and defending the 
cause of the poor against the wealthy. We could make 
shift to live under a debauchee or a tyrant, but to be 
ruled by a busybody is more than human nature can 
bear." * 

* You understand, of course, I am reading from Macaulay, 
who is speaking of Frederick the Great. 
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Everybody knows that laws do not enforce them- 
selves, however made. Back of them is the coercive 
sanction of a crystallized public sentiment that begat 
them in the first place. Our Constitution is no excep- 
tion to this rule. Its energy and its agency, its war- 
rant and vouchsafement are chiefly and certainly in 
our love for it. It holds ideas and ideals not brought 
to us by the raffish multitudes of Europe — too sud- 
denly enfranchised to comprehend or assume the ob- 
ligations of liberty, and yet for whose special benefit, 
as an excepted class, much of our recent legislation 
has been enacted. It holds ideas and ideals which 
our fathers died to realize. It grew out of the War 
of the Revolution. It survived the War of the Re- 
bellion. It must continue to survive if ordered liberty 
is to survive. It was not won from armed resistance 
and saved from armed rebellion to be treacherously 
lost to us in a war of words. We will not surrender 
it — ^any jot or tittle of it — to the sappers and miners, 
nor to those who, for political aggrandizement, robe 
themselves in Heaven's livery to serve the devil. 

If the zealot, impatient of the wise caution and 
delay enjoined by the Constitution, would break down 
its barriers to hasty action, he should be compelled, 
if only as a penance, to study the Constitution and to 
know all the circumstances out of which it grew, the 
quality of the men who fashioned it, as well as the 
quality of the work accomplished by them. He should 
be taught these things in school. We have deposed the 
Bible in our public schools; would any American ob- 
ject if we substituted the Constitution? Why should 
our schools have a " flag day " ? Why should a teacher 
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point her pupil to the flag and the stars enskied in it, 
as the symbol of human liberty, without telling him 
of the tremendous Law that put each star in its place 
and keeps it there? I would fight for every line in 
the Constitution as I would for every star in the flag, 
for flag and Constitution will live or die together ! 

I know not if the times are ripe, or if events are 
merely gathering to a head ; but soon there must come 
someone — some Washington in the field or some Mar- 
shall in the forum — who will sound a trumpet that will 
once more rally us to the defense of Law : 



(( 



Trumpeter, sound for the splendor of God ! 
Sound the music whose name is Law, 
Whose service is perfect freedom still. 
The order august that rules the stars ! 
Bid the anarchs of night withdraw. 

Too long the destroyers have worked their will, 
Sound for the last, the last of the wars ! 
Sound for the heights that our fathers trod 

When truth was truth and love was love. 
With a hell beneath but a heaven above. 

Trumpeter, rally us, rally us, rally us. 
On to the City of God ! " 



GHOSTS AND OTHER CREATURES ♦ 

I HAD been told that to thoroughly appreciate the 
wonderful ghost story of Bulwer Lytton, " The House 
and the Brain/' I must read it under favorable con- 
ditions; that is to say, alone, at midnight, amidst a 
silence so profound that I could hear the earth creak 
on its axis. Well, I read it under some such cir- 
cumstances. I was sorry afterwards that I had not 
chosen a bright sunshiny afternoon, invited a host 
of lively friends to keep me company, and then hired 
a brass band as a sort of counter-attraction. I try 
to believe that in a normal state of health I could 
read that story under any circumstances without a 
tremor ; but at the time in question I was convalescing 
after several weeks of severe illness, and had arrived 
at that nervous, irritable, exacting stage which the 
doctors pronounce " safe," but which the wife pro- 
nounces " unsafe," inasmuch as it makes her a slave 
to a capricious appetite and a yet more capricious tem- 
per. My wife had that very night removed me from 
the bedroom on the second floor to the drawing-room 
on the ground floor; thinking, she said, that the change 
would do me good, although I still have the vag^e 
suspicion that her principal object was to be rid of 
me. When she finally turned out the light and bade 
me good-night, it was with the strict injunction to 
go right to sleep. I lied — pleasantly and cheerfully — 

* Delivered to the students of the Nebraska University, 1894. 
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promising to do so, knowing all the while that I had 
smuggled Bulwer Lytton into bed with me, with the 
felonious intention of reading him so soon as I felt 
safe from that blessed tyranny which for so many 
weeks had not permitted me to do anything I most 
wanted to do. But " cheating never prospers," as the 
sequel demonstrates. 

About twelve o'clock I struck a light and began 
the perusal of "The House and the Brain." From 
the way it started out I concluded that it was to be 
the same old story; the same old haunted house, the 
same old noises, the same old ghost. Pooh ! The idea 
of being scared by such clap-trap! Why, it did not 
have even the proper stage-setting of thunder and 
lightning, the wind shrieking in the garret, the rain 
dashing in torrents against the windows; nothing of 
the (what musicians would call) mysterioso about it — 
simple, straightforward, matter of fact — so reporto- 
rial in its style that it might have been a newspaper 
account of the Proceedings in Congress. Ah, but 
there was the art that conceals art ! It was the author's 
adroit method of throwing the reader off his guard; 
of gaining his confidence only to betray it ! 

The first distinctly uncomfortable sensation I ex- 
perienced was when I came to that footprint on the 
stair. You, who have read the story, will recall that 
the narrator heard the pit-a-pat of bare feet preced- 
ing him wherever he went. When he attempted to 
mount to the second story the unseen foot left its 
impress in the dirt and dust on the stairway. Now, 
if it had been a fossilized footprint of the paleozoic 
age, or a cloven hoof, or the footprint of an elephant 
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or some such plantigrade, of a Chicago girl, for in- 
stance — something huge and gigantic — I think I 
should have been prepared for it. But there, outlined 
in the dust, was a baby's dimpled foot!! Nothing 
about a baby's foot to shy at, you will say? Pos- 
sibly not. Maybe it was the unexpectedness of the 
thing. More likely it was a sense of that awful dis- 
proportion between psychical strength and physical 
weakness. At all events I began to feel a shudder- 
ing, absorbing interest in the denouement of the story 
and read on through a crescendo of horrors. I stood 
it tiptop until I came to the point where the light sud- 
denly goes out, leaving the watcher alone in the dark. 
No, not alone, for he is conscious of a Presence ! Some- 
thing impels him to look up, and there, floating in 
mid-air, is a human Eye! Simply that and nothing 
more — ^not another feature — nose, ear, mouth, any- 
thing pertaining to the human anatomy except that 
eye! None of your blear, blank, lack-luster, expres- 
sionless eyes, but a full-orbed human optic in which 
are revealed deeps beyond deeps of human thought 
and passion ! It was the intellect that shone in it, the 
will-power that flashed from it that made it so ter- 
rible to contemplate. And there it floated, gazing with 
an all-knowing leer deep into the inmost recesses of 
my soul ! Caesar's Ghost ! I felt my hair stiffen and 
grow brittle with fright; an ague creep up my spine 
and toll off my vertebrae like the beads of a rosary. 
I read no more, but leapt from the bed and, trailing 
after me the draperies of my couch, I shinned up- 
stairs and never breathed until I heard my wife scream 
for the police ! 
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Well, now; if gazing into one eye could so disturb 
me, what must be my present emotions gazing into 
so many eyes, and eyes, too, of such intelligence ! Tom 
Hood, on a similar occasion, confessed that when he 
gazed into the eyes of six himdred pupils and into 
the pupils of twelve hundred eyes it frightened him. 
Yet I frankly confess that I am more anxious than 
frightened; anxious to justify the Chancellor in his 
choice of speaker for this occasion; anxious that this 
so short acquaintance may not dissolve without some 
mutual memory of benefit and profit. I do not ac- 
cuse the Chancellor of attempting to add to my 
anxiety by warning me of the superior quality of my 
audience ; principally students, he said ; sharp as tacks, 
dogmatic, of course; perhaps a trifle hypercritical. 
Bless me, don't I know what a student is? fresh from 
his books, studying everything from physics to meta- 
physics, and knowing more about everything than — 
than — he ever will again? What subject could I dis- 
cuss with him that would not serve to show my own 
crass ignorance? Yet, in self-respect, it was neces- 
sary that speaker and audience should at least start 
on a level, and I was governed by this consideration 
in my choice of subject. You will doubtless admit 
that I know just as much about ghosts as you do; 
and as for the other creatures — we shall see. 

What is a ghost? Dictionaries give us the follow- 
ing definitions: Breath, shade, apparition, specter, 
phantom, shadow, or semblance. 

During the recent Psychical Congress in Chicago 
(the most fantastic phantasm of the World's Fair) I 
heard a ghost referred to as a psychical phenomenon. 
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a multiplex personality, and an astral body. These 
are hard names to call a ghost, and obviously do not 
enlighten us as to the true inwardness of his ghost- 
ship unless the names themselves have a distinct sig- 
nificance. Give a ghost a bad name and, like the pro- 
verbial dog, he might as well die and be done with it. 

" Breath," " shade," '* specter," " phantom," maybe, 
doubtless are, different species of the genus ghost. 
But how distinguish them? 

Fortunately we are not without authority. The 
Century Dictionary, that wonderful compendium of 
exact knowledge, aids us to some extent. For in- 
stance, it says that a phantom has an apparent, but 
not a real, existence; that a specter is a terrifying, 
horrifying, or preternatural personal appearance, hav- 
ing less individuality, perhaps, than a ghost or shade, 
but more than an apparition. 

You will please notice that word "perhaps." It 
shows that the definition is at most tentative, and that 
the lexicographer, whoever he is, reserves the right of 
modifying his views; of some time announcing to the 
world that, after all, a specter has just as much indi- 
viduality as a shade. 

It seems to be conceded by all authority that the 
word " breath " is the most comprehensive definition 
of ghost, and, etymologically, the most exact. Indeed, 
" ghost " means *' breath." But there you are again ! 
What kind of breath? Would we be justified in quali- 
fying breath by the same adjectives used by the Cen- 
tury Dictionary to qualify specter? "Horrible 
breath," " terrible breath," " preternatural breath " — 
that would never do ! It suggests limberger and onions. 
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And yet the poet, James Whitcomb Riley, must have 
thought that a ghost was some such unhealthy vapor 
or he would never have threatened to extinguish one 
in such language as this : " Avaunt, Miasmic Mist, or 
I'll inhale thee! " 

The Century Dictionary, is, of course, good au- 
thority so far as it goes; but it was published several 
years ago and is already obsolete. Within the last 
year or two we have writers who make a specialty of 
ghosts, sort of ghost collectors, you might say. They 
classify and stick pins through them like so many bugs 
in a cabinet. Such a ghostologist is the eminent 
Frenchman, M. Adolphe D'Assier. He knows all 
about ghosts and treats his subject so familiarly as 
to be almost disrespectful. He wishes to be con- 
sidered as speaking ex cathedra when he aflRrms that 
ghosts have but one notion, are creatures of one idea, 
and are apparently never able to enter into a general 
discussion of matters outside of the one dominant 
thought which called them into being. 

As to the ultimate fate of a ghost, the learned author 
continues : 

" I have said that the existence of a shade is but 
a brief one. Its tissues disintegrate readily under the 
action of the physical, chemical, and atmospheric 
forces which constantly assail it, and it re-enters, 
molecule by molecule, the universal planetary 
medium." 

If M. D'Assier is good authority, it is evident that 
the lot of a ghost, like that of the operatic policeman, 
is not a happy one. 
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Now, accepting these and like statements as facts, 
a very recent writer, Thomas Jay Hudson, in his work 
entitled the " Law of Psychic Phenomena," makes the 
following observations, which possibly you can under- 
stand, and then again possibly not : 

" That the posthumous phantom is not the soul or 
subjective entity of the deceased, is evidenced by many 
other facts, among which are the following: 

" I. It is not controllable by suggestion (that is, 
hypnotic suggestion). This is abundantly shown by 
what has been said regarding its persistency in fol- 
lowing the one idea which it represents, and ignoring 
every effort to obtain information pertaining to other 
matters. . . . 

" Again, no ghost was ever laid by the power of 
exorcism until the object of its existence was accom- 
plished. Obsessing spirits, so-called, can be exorcised, 
because the exorcist is dealing directly with the sub- 
jective mind of the obsessed, and amenability to sug- 
gestion is the law of its being; but a ghost is not 
amenable to that law ; it cannot be scolded out of ex- 
istence before the object of its existence has been ac- 
complished. In this, therefore, the phantom possesses 
the characteristics which might be expected to distin- 
guish an embodied thought of a soul from the soul 
itself. 

" 2. If we are to suppose a phantom to be the soul 
of a person it represents, we must also be prepared 
to believe that inanimate things and animals possess 
souls. Ghosts, it will be remembered, are always well 
provided with wearing apparel. We must therefore 
suppose clothes to have souls and that the soul of the 
dead, or dying, provides himself with an outfit of 
the souls of his hat, coat, trousers, boots (soles of his 
boots — think of it!), etc. Moreover, ghosts are fre- 
quently seen riding in ghostly turnouts, comprising 
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horses, carriage, harness, and all of the paraphernalia 
of a first-class establishment. Are we to suppose that 
the souls of all these things are pressed into the serv- 
ice of the nocturnal visitant ? " 

From these and other premises the learned author 
draws two conclusions: 

" I. That a phantom, whether it be of the living 
or the dead, whether it is perceived subjectively or 
objectively, is not the subjective entity or soul of the 
person it represents. If it were, it would necessarily 
possess all the intelligence belonging to that person, 
and would, consequently, be able and willing to answer 
any and all questions propounded by the percipient. 
It is simply impossible to conceive any valid reason for 
the refusal of a friend or relative to answer questions 
of vital interest and importance to mankind. 

" 2. The second conclusion is that a phantom or 
ghost is nothing more nor less than an intensified 
telepathic vision, its objectivity, power, persistency, 
and permanence being in exact proportion to the in- 
tensity of the emotion and desire which called it into 
being. It is the embodiment of an idea or thought. 
It is endowed with the intelligence pertaining to that 
one thought and no more. Hence the astonishing limi- 
tations of the intelligence of ghosts, before noted." 

This, then, is his conclusion of the whole matter: 
ghosts are embodied thoughts; thoughts are things. 

I need not rehearse the numerous evidences upon 
which this inference is founded. Suffice it to say that 
if well founded, then I, who stand here attempting 
to body forth the thoughts which have accumulated 
in my cranium, and you, who have undertaken the 
more difficult task of comprehending those thoughts. 
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are all of us ghosts, the stuflF that dreams are made 
of. Why, we do not retain even our corporeal shape 
one moment at a time. Whilst I have been speaking 
to you every atom of our bodies has undergone a mo- 
lecular change — ^a change not apparent at the moment, 
maybe, but painfully apparent in the course of time. 
Look at that little piece of human protoplasm — ^a baby. 
He seems to change while you are looking at him! 
His dear little pink toe which monopolizes his entire 
attention for the first year, in process of years gets 
bunions on it. Perhaps the baby's heart does, also. 
At all events we change, and change, and change 
prodigiously ! That was a psychological as well as a 
very perplexing question which Nathaniel Hawthorne 
propounded to our divorce lawyers when he asked, if 
a middle-aged husband ought to be considered as legally 
married to all the accretions which have overgrown 
the slenderness of his bride since he led her to the 
altar, and which make her so much more than he ever 
bargained for. Isn't it a sounder view of the case, he 
asks, that the matrimonial bond cannot be held to 
include the three-fourths wife which had no existence 
at the time the ceremony was performed? 

One day I plumped this poser at my wife, who is 
not the sylph-like creature she used to be. She re- 
plied, promptly enough, that we had taken each other 
for better or worse, and that if she could stand the 
worsements I ought to be able to stand the better- 
ments. 

But in sober truth, what does become of us from 
year to year? Our identity must be separate and 
apart from our bodies, or of all chimeras it is the 
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most chimerical. What is identity? What are its 
elements, its qualities, its constituents? Is it charac- 
ter? Character is habit. Habits may be formed, 
changed, or modified. Is it personality? What is 
personality? Surely something different from per- 
sonal appearance, else it, too, is the veriest ghost in 
the calendar. We call that persistent force, that im- 
mutable principle which constitutes every man him- 
self, the person, or, for want of a word, the ego. But, 
in the language of the World's Fair Congress, this 
ego is a " multiplex personality." The Autocrat of 
the Breakfast Table long ago illustrated how, in 
every conversation between two persons, at least a 
half-dozen persons are taking part. For instance, 
suppose one of you should come upon this stage and 
we should engage in a dialogue; how many would be 
taking part in that dialogue? Two, of course; for 
a dialogue presupposes two persons only. That shows 
how much you know about it! There would be at 
least six persons, as Dr. Holmes has irrefragably dem- 
onstrated. First, there is the person I think I am — 
a poor but deserving young man ; second, there is the 
person you think I am, which may be omitted for 
the time being ; third, there is the person I really am — 
an average specimen of the genus homo, neither bet- 
ter nor worse than the majority of my fellow-citizens. 
Then, fourth, there is the person you think you are — 
some pumpkins, perhaps; fifth, there is the person / 
think you are — an entirely different vegetable, per- 
haps — small potatoes; sixth, and lastly, there is the 
person you really are — an average specimen of the 
genus homo, neither better nor worse than the major- 
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ity of your fellow-citizens. Now, four of these per- 
sons must be creatures of the imagination, and I have 
thus shown by inexorable mathematics that two-thirds 
of us are breath, shade, apparition — ghost ! 

By the same sort of word-jugglery I might go a 
step further and wipe out the remaining one-third, 
proving that we do not exist at all ! And the amazing 
thing is that in this nineteenth century, this so-called 
age of reason, a system of therapeutics has been 
founded upon just such casuistry and counts its fol- 
lowers by the thousand. It is called the Faith Cure, 
and verily it is almost the cure of faith. I have tried 
to comprehend the logic of this system and conceive 
it to be something like this: A man suffers from the 
headache which he desires to be rid of. He goes to 
a faith-cure doctor, or operator, who tells him that 
there is nothing easier; all he has to do is to believe 
that his head don't ache. This, of course, is a little 
hard to believe under the circumstances and without 
practice. But the operator reasons with him. " In 
the first place," he says, " you yourself have no real 
existence." The patient smiles dubiously and mur- 
murs something about " I think, therefore I am." 
" Not at all," says the operator. " Descartes was 
wrong. You do not think; you only think you think." 
Somewhat staggered, but still in the ring, the patient 
ventures to suggest that he must think in order to 
think he thinks. But the " doctor " tells him to drop 
all such crude logic ; that he does not think he thinks, 
but only thinks he thinks he thinks ! By this time the 
patient is hypnotized, or paralyzed, or something, and 
willingly accedes to anything and everything. And 
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the conclusion follows, as a matter of course; for if 
a man have no real existence, certainly he can have 
no real head, and, ergo, no real headache. And I 
may add that he don't deserve to have. Such a head as 
his ought not to be dignified by an ache.* 

Now, boys and girls — young ladies and gentlemen — 
there is a casuistry of the conscience as well as of the 
mind. Metaphysics, as a species of mental gymnastics, 
may do no harm to a thoroughly sane person ; but the 
doctors tell us that none of us is any too sane, and 
when it comes to juggling with the conscience — ^be- 
ware! Man is such an incomprehensible creature, 
even to himself; every fact of nature so piques his 
curiosity, tortures his invention, and yet baffles his 
understanding, that it is not strange if, despairing of 
knowing anything, he should fall to speculating about 
everything, and end often by believing nothing. Then 
comes that dismal question, "Is life worth living?" 
Possibly the Chancellor may not thank me for put- 
ting such notions in your head. Old gentlemen (like 
the Chancellor) sometimes forget the eager question- 
ing of youth as to the whyfore and meaning of life 
and all the mysteries which surround it. Old gen- 
tlemen (like the Chancellor) have a convenient habit 
of skipping the so-called sensations in our daily pa- 
pers, which are, after all, the symptoms of a soul- 

* I know not if I was hitting Christian Science in the 
foregoing. If so, it only proves the folly, arrogance, and 
injustice of criticising without understanding, for I have 
come to think that Christian Science is the best interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures since Origen (who, by the way, uses 
the phrase, ''Christian science"), and to have a hearty respect 
for those who believe in it. 
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malady, insidious and terrible. Statistics prove that 
a large percentage of those who have resolved this 
question, " Is life worth living? ", in the negative and 
attempted to answer it by self-destruction, are young 
persons, less than thirty. You cannot take up a daily 
paper without reading of the suicide of some young 
man or woman. Only a year or so ago the country 
was startled by the suicide of Miss Daisy Garland, 
daughter of ex- Attorney-General Garland. She was 
a lovely, talented girl, and apparently had everything 
to make life not only endurable, but happy. One Sun- 
day morning I cut out of the Chicago Inter-Ocean the 
accounts of three suicides, young men, all of them. 
One was so peculiar in its circumstances and in the 
discussion which it evoked that I brought it here to 
read to you. 

" A strange mania for self-destruction is seizing 
many victims. Almost daily, both in London and in 
Paris, every issue of the papers contains columns about 
this sudden epidemic. The daily Chronicle becomes 
the forum for a grewsome discussion under the cap- 
tion, * Tired of Life.' The real point argued by scores 
of writers being, * Is suicide wrong? * A peculiar fea- 
ture of the craze is that most of the victims are young 
men and women under thirty, who end their lives with- 
out discoverable cause of the ordinary sort. Several 
boys fifteen to eighteen years of age, happily situated 
with their own families, without any signs of despond- 
ency, destroyed themselves this week. 

" CLARK CASE CONDONED 

" The case which has caused the most fierce and 
morbid discussion is that of Ernest Clark, who blew 
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out his brains on Monday after waiting a remarkable 
letter to demonstrate that life was not worth living. 
He was twenty-five years of age and had high intel- 
lectual powers, surrounded by elements of happiness, 
with no grievance or disappointment except life as a 
whole. His letter brought in the newspapers a great 
mass of comment from all classes. It is significant 
that a large portion of these has been an endorsement 
of his views and arguments in favor of the moral right 
and sometimes the duty of self-destruction. The 
Chronicle makes most prominent a letter from Wil- 
liam Archer, who after asserting that nowhere in the 
Bible is suicide condemned, says: 

" * What we want, and what our grandsons or 
great-grandsons will probably have, is a commodious 
and scientific death chamber, which shall reduce to a 
minimum the physical terrors and inconveniences of 
suicide,^ both for the patient and for his family and 
friends. In a rational state of civilization self- 
effacement should cost us no more physical screwing 
up of courage than a visit to the barber's, and much 
less than a visit to the dentist's. The mental effort 
will always be severe enough to keep people from wan- 
tonly and in mere caprice putting an end to them- 
selves.* 

" The morbid discussion attracts greater attention 
daily, and it is quite evident it will eclipse in public 
interest last winter's great topic, ' Is Christianity 
Played Out ? ' " 



De Quincey's " Murder as a Fine Art " is insipid 
and commonplace compared with this monstrous sug- 
gestion of William Archer, the crazy Ibsenite. Is life 
worth living? The question has become a topic of 
the nineteenth-century newspaper controversy and is 
driving our boys and girls distracted. Is life worth 
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living? Well, whether it is or not, I really know of 
no way to put a stop to it. I have too profound a 
faith in the conservation of energy, in the actucdity of 
ghosts, to believe that " we can our quietus make with 
a bare bodkin." Do you really think that the power 
which called us into being whether we would or no; 
which endowed us with such transcendent faculties; 
which has informed us through every instinct of our 
nature that we have an object to accomplish, duties 
to fulfill, responsibilities to meet, would say to us : "I 
have created you for a purpose; I have given you 
powers to achieve that purpose; nevertheless, if you 
happen to feel tired, if at any time you wish to ex- 
tricate yourself from the predicament called life, here 
is a cambric needle: prick yourself and that is the 
end of you! " What a travesty — what an anti-climax 
to the majesty, the sublimity, the aw fulness of crea- 
tion ! For after we have brought about this catalepsy, 
called death, what then ? " Aye, there's the rub ! " 
says Hamlet. '* Aye, there's jumping from the frying- 
pan into the fire ! " says the theologian. " Aye, there's 
the continuation of life immortal!" says every voice 
in nature. I concede that if we eliminate God from 
human affairs, as some modern teachers, and some 
modem statesmen (for that matter) are prone to do, 
then the art of living is to die. Life is a cul-de-sac. 
The world is a lunatic asylum and Shakespeare, New- 
ton, Washington, Lincoln, Gladstone, Edison, Von 
Humboldt, and such like idiots, are or have been its 
gibbering inmates. Take God from Heaven and the 
stars embossed upon its firmament spell only one word 
— "purposeless"; whilst on the sun, that jeweled 
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door-knob of the universe, Hope hangs her knot of 
crepe. God is dead! 

Everyone has had seasons when life, not only, but 
all the universe, seemed poor and empty. It needed 
not then the crafty logic of books or infidels to make 
us long to die. Oh, I have been a victim to these 
specious thoughts and have suffered the tortures of 
the damned in agonies of doubt. If I have emerged 
into a serener faith, never, I hope, to recede, I can 
look back to one particular night as the Rubicon of 
despair. I had come in late, and before going to bed 
thought I would read awhile. So I picked up a book 
which I had purchased a few days before on account 
of its attractive title — " Geometry and Faith," or 
something like that. In a little while I was oblivious 
to time and everything else, deep-buried in its pages. 
It proved to be pessimism of the rankest sort, but 
withal so skillfully and strongly set forth that I read 
on, fascinated by its theories. Do you know, there 
is something mystical about a book. A book may be 
ever so sinister; if it is cleverly written it absorbs 
you, body and soul. I know of nothing so persuasive 
as a book. If you become intensely interested in its 
pages, nothing but a ghost story, like "The House 
and the Brain," can make you drop it. But, after all, 
isn't a book itself a sort of ghost? Hudson claims 
that a ghost is an embodied thought. A book is surely 
an embodiment of thought. Thoughts seem to exhale 
through its covers and rustle in its leaves. Are not 
the men and women who stalk through the novels of 
Balzac real men and women? Balzac himself thought 
so. Gautier tells us that after discussing Napoleon, 
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and La Fayette, and Washington with Balzac, the 
great novelist finally turned to him and said, "And 
now, Theophile, let's talk about real people," and pro- 
ceeded to comment upon the characters in his last 
story. As for the characters in Dickens' novels, you 
know they thought in London of including them in 
the census. (I think possibly they were included 
in Omaha's last census.) All the best of an author 
is sublimated into books. They embalm his mind. 
Let me tell you a secret, young man: if you will be- 
come the boon companion of the best minds on your 
book-shelf, you need never feel embarrassed in pres- 
ence of the commonplace article you meet with in daily 
life. There is Shakespeare, for instance. Shakespeare 
is like God in one respect — all we know of him is in 
his works. But think of hobnobbing familiarly with 
the greatest genius who ever lived! Of having him 
say to you: "Here's a little idea of mine, old man; 
I want to know what you think of it." Why, I have 
had more fun with my friend Shakespeare than with 
almost any other gentleman of my acquaintance — ^and 
I mean no disrespect to my friend Hardrox, the 
banker, or old Bullion, the capitalist. These give 
awfully swell dinner parties, to be sure ; and when they 
do themselves the honor to invite me I usually at- 
tend. But if they should happen to forget me alto- 
gether, I could still manage to forgive them if only 
Shakespeare would drop in for a social call. I love 
to have him stretch his legs alongside mine on the 
fender and talk to me of more things than were ever 
dreamed of in my philosophy. I really do not think 
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Hardrox or Bullion begins to be as big a man as 
Shakespeare ! 

Now, the student bent over his book, absorbed in 
its contents, forgetful that he has a body, or lives in 
a material world, is not hypnotized by the lines of 
black ink on a background of white paper. He is 
actually communing soul to soul with disembodied 
intelligence — he is seeing ghosts! 

And so that night I became buried in my book — 
that's the word — ^buried ; for the author of such a book 
is undertaker at the funeral of a soul, with Faith, 
Hope, and Charity in the train of mourners. I fin- 
ished the volume and rose to my feet, feeling desper- 
ately unhappy. A dead face looked at me through y 
the window. It was the ghostly visage of departed 
night — I had read till daybreak. I yawned elabo- 
rately and laughed sardonically in the very act — it 
was so typical of existence; for what was life but 
a dreary yawn, and the grave — ^bah ! that was another 
yawn! Finally I strolled out on the veranda. A 
roguish zephyr, like another Ariel, was scuttling hither 
and yon whispering to every leaf, and flower, and 
blade of grass, " Wake up, wake up, wake up." The 
sun, bursting above the horizon in a perfect explo- 
sion of colors, bathed heaven and earth in the glory 
of the dawn, the clouds fairly dripping their crimson 
light, the very air incarnadined. An old elm on the 
lawn swayed in the morning breeze, and a little bird 
on the topmost spray of the topmost bough, clung, and 
swung, and sung, as if his life were nothing but a 
song, whilst the whole orchestra of leaves twittered 
an accompaniment. 




n/V 
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" Dear God," I cried, " if I were a clod to be gilded 
by the splendor of this rising sun; if I were a tree 
to bathe in the golden glory of this morning air; if 
I were a bird thrilling in the transport and ecstasy 
of living, I would be something in this harmony of 
the universe. But I, whom Thou hast created to be 
witness to Thyself; whom Thou hast endowed with 
faculties which used aright might fit me for Thy 
companionship and love — who am I who dares to carp 
at what God hath wrought, or call that bad which He 
called good ! Supreme test and attribute of Power — 
creation ! I, too, will create ! Under Thy providence, 
O God, I will create — myself." 

It was then and there, dear friends, wrapt in that 
eiarly light as in the nimbus of Aurora, I first learned 
this lesson of a lifetime; the correlation of every- 
thing. Every nadir has its zenith. Every valley has 
its mountain. Out of the depths I was translated to 
the heights; out of the emptiness of night I was ush- 
ered into the brimming fullness of the day, and the 
exaltation and buoyancy of that morning hour will 
find its transcendental equation only in the morning of 
the resurrection. If purblind we must be — for igno- 
rance is blind — I would rather blink in the sunburst 
of God's glories than grope in the outer darkness of 
an infidel's despair. 

Is life worth living? That depends on how worthily 
you live it. But whatever may be life's object — ^what- 
ever phantoms you may pursue, don't chase rainbows. 
Of all specters this iridescent spectrum is the most 
elusive. Your ordinary rhymster makes himself mis- 
erable over the receding apparition of beauty. He is 
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always yawping about the evanishing spirit of the 
beautiful. But the trouble with him is that he tries 
to find this spirit in the murky recesses of his own. 
Your professor who goes poking around with a tele- 
scope in one eye and a microscope in the other has 
no occasion to imagine beauty — ^he discovers it! — in 
the stars, those scintillant, vibrating atoms that com- 
pose the solid universe; — in the particles of dust that 
rise like invisible smoke from our reeking world. 
When he learns that a speck of dust forms the core 
and nucleus of every raindrop that falls on this thirsty 
planet, and that were it not for the dust we would 
have no rain, does not the knowledge of this fact tran- 
scend in wonder and in beauty the wildest imaginings 
of the poet? Think what a messenger of glad tidings 
God has made of a little fleck of dirt ! How He sends 
It soaring upwards to the clouds for the moisture of 
the air to condense upon, until freighted with its load 
it falls sparkling back to earth! I am not warning 
you against the poets — heaven forbid! I am simply 
saying to you — don't chase rainbows. For what is 
a rainbow but broken and refracted light? The 
drunkard sees his through the bottom of his glass. 
Poor fool 1 it spans the abysm of hell. The drunkard's 
wife, alas I sees hers through the prism of her tears. 
Don't chase rainbows I 



INDUCTION OF CHANCELLOR MacLAIN * 

You know, of course, that the Honorable Charles H. 
Morrill is president of our Board of Regents and 
ex officio spokesman for that august aggregation when- 
ever it has a public utterance to make. But public 
speaking is a duty of his position which he invariably 
shirks, on the flimsy pretext that he is not much of a 
talker. But if you could only see the Honorable 
Charles seated at the east end of the long table in 
the Chancellor's sanctum, presiding over the delibera- 
tions of our Body, a heavy paperweight conveniently 
at hand ready to be used as a gavel or a projectile 
as occasion may require, and then listen to his flow 
of language— easy, voluble, eloquent, didactic, ever- 
lasting — you would realize that our worthy president 
is either the most modest man on earth or the biggest 
hypocrite. 

However, I agreed to relieve him on the present 
occasion, and for two reasons : First, I wished to take 
advantage of the situation — your good nature and the 
absence of the police — to speak somewhat personally 
about our president, both as a regent and as an indi- 
vidual. I think the time has come when Charles H. 
Morrill, who has been an office-holder in this state 
for many years, should be revealed to the people of 
Nebraska in his true colors. Second, I am equally 
anxious to talk about myself, for there is none of 

^Lincoln, Neb., Febuary 14, 1895. 
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your spurious modesty about me. Having exhausted 
these important topics, I thought, if my time limit had 
not expired, I might possibly find a word or two in 
behalf of the Faculty, and the Board of Regents as 
such. 

I have said that Mr. Morrill has been an office- 
holder in Nebraska for many years, and so he has. 
For more than six years he has been a Regent of our 
State University and bids fair to continue in the po- 
sition for six years to come. It is an important office. 
In so far as I believe the University to be the most 
important of our state institutions, in so far precisely 
do I regard the office of Regent as the most impor- 
tant office in the state. And yet I presume there is 
not a petty, pelting politician following the band 
wagon who would not prefer the obscurest clerkship 
within the gift of the obscurest legislator: and for the 
all-important reason that the Regency yields no sal- 
ary, nor, so far as I have ever been able to discover, 
the ghost of a chance to steal. A regent must take 
his pay out in glory, and, in the language of the poet — 
" Glory long hath made the sages smile." But what 
irritates me is the fact that Mr. Morrill is, in 
all seriousness, such a modest, unassuming, self- 
deprecatory fellow that he has never received ten per 
cent, of the glory that is actually due him from the 
people of this state. Do you know that he has a desk 
in one of the University buildings and that every day 
of his life he spends hours in mastering the complex 
and multifarious details of University affairs? Do 
you know that everybody over there from Chancellor 
to janitor, refers to him as to an oracle, and leans 
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on him as on a crutch ? Do you know that our won- 
derful museum is largely due to his generosity, either 
by way of direct gift or in outfitting students for a 
geological debauch away in the Bad Lands? Do you 
know, I say, the inestimable value which this one man's 
thoughtful, painstaking, generous, gratuitous serv- 
ices have been to this state? Why, I have heard the 
biggest bankers in Nebraska declare that Morrill's 
financial judgment amounted to financial genius. Very 
well. The boys and girls of this commonwealth are 
receiving the benefit of his judgment free gratis and 
for nothing. I know of one political office which he 
has refused, and another which he declined to try for, 
where the emoluments were considerable and the halo 
of political glory not quite so diaphanous as that of 
Regent. Why ? Simply because I, and possibly others, 
persuaded him that the boys and girls of Nebraska 
were enough sight better people to work for than a 
howling mob of office-seekers, and that the boys and 
girls of Nebraska needed him in their business. 

In sober truth I do not know how the University 
of Nebraska could replace Mr. Morrill at the same 
salary. I admit that money will secure talent of 
almost any description. When Chancellor Canfield — 
that little giant — with the physiognomy of a sawed-oflf 
Hercules and the static energy of dynamite — when he 
resigned so unexpectedly I thought the life of a Regent 
was not worth living. But we managed to fill his 
place with a man whose talents and temperament, 
whose mental and moral equipment, whose scholarly 
abilities, and whose executive abilities seem, if pos- 
sible, better adapted to the present and future needs 
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of the University than the remarkable personality 
whose place he assumed. Not the least debt of grati- 
tude that Nebraska owes to Chancellor Canfield is 
the fact that he recommended to us his own suc- 
cessor, Chancellor MacLain. But where would you 
find in Nebraska a man whose financial means af- 
forded him the leisure, whose residence gave him the 
opportunity, whose tastes and affections supplied the 
motive, whose abilities in practical affairs gave weight 
to his opinions and sanction to his acts, and who would 
be willing to dedicate time, thought, money and ef- 
fort to the gratuitous service of his fellow-men? No- 
where — I repeat it, nowhere — save in Charles H. 
Morrill. 

Now don't blush, my dear fellow, and don't inter- 
rupt — I have the floor. Just sit there and take your 
medicine. You cannot complain that it is not sugar- 
coated. Besides, I was just about to change the 
subject. 

My friends, it is with poignant regret I announce 
to you that with the conclusion of these ceremonies 
my citizenship in Nebraska ceases and with it, of 
course, my connection with the University. I am 
aware that the University has done more for me than 
I have been able to do for it. The only glimpse I 
ever had of college life has been gained through its 
open gates, and the very atmosphere of the campus 
has been to me an intellectual uplift. My labors, as 
Regent, have not been onerous and are more than 
compensated by what I have mentally gained — ^by ab- 
sorption, as it were; for there is an osmose and 
exosmose in thought as well as in physics. I have, 
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I hope, been sufficiently conscious of my inaptitude as 
a ruler not to aspire to recognition as a positive force 
on the Board, for I have deemed it safest and wisest 
simply to back up the Chancellor in nearly every pol- 
icy he has outlined and to constitute myself the right 
hand of the president. 

Now the Bible tells us that we must not let the 
right hand know what the left hand doeth. That is 
all well enough as a general admonition, but to-day I 
thought the time had come for a modification of the 
injunction. Mr. Morrill's left hand, for instance, may 
be just as shy and uncommunicative as ever, but his 
" right hand " concluded to " peach " on him. 

I am proud and grateful to believe that I quit my 
associates on the Board with the respect and friend- 
ship of every one of its members. Certainly there is 
no member of the Board whose abilities have not 
compelled my admiration and whose manly qualities 
have not inspired my genuine affection. Never, that I 
recall, has there been a difference of opinion among us 
leading to the slightest acrimony in debate, much less 
to a rupture of the entente cordiale. Whilst the major- 
ity of us have been Republicans, I am bound to say that 
the subject of politics seems to have been tabooed by 
tacit agreement. I do not pretend that a man's Re- 
publicanism would weigh against him — indeed, in the 
case of one janitor I really think his Republicanism 
saved him, other things being equal; I mean simply 
that in the case of an applicant for position we have 
looked first to his qualifications, lastly to his politics, 
never, under any pretext, to his religion. 

It is with equal regret that I sever my associa- 
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tion with the Faculty, for the men composing it are 
the most entertaining, companionable, extraordinary 
fellows in the world. They are men of broad cul- 
ture in all branches of learning and in their indi- 
vidual specialties are prodigies of erudition. But we 
have never dared to post up before their gaze the 
familiar sign, "If you do not see what you want, 
please ask for it," for every mother's son of them is 
an inspired beggar and wants the earth. He sincerely 
thinks his particular department is pre-eminently the 
department of the University and urges his claims 
upon the Board with an earnestness and eloquence that 
would wring tears from a Peruvian mummy. Only 
a short time ago I received several letters from one 
of the professors — importunate, supplicating, pathetic 
epistles — ^urging me in Heaven's name and by hook 
or crook to raise a few hundred dollars and buy a 
carload of assorted bugs, which were being offered 
for sale at such ridiculous prices that no family could 
afford to be without them. Now that professor could 
sleep in a ten-cent lodging-house and enjoy the 
experience. 

But it is just such enthusiasm on the part of the 
Faculty that is making the University of Nebraska 
one of the chief centers of education in America. I 
would not abate one jot or tittle of this holy ardor. 
My chief regret has always been that the finances of 
our institution were not commensurate with the ambi- 
tion of its Faculty. 

Fellow-citizens, the ceremonies to-day are neither 
an induction, nor an introduction of Chancellor Mac- 
Lain; they are in reality more of a jubilation over the 
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fact that he is ours, and a ratification of his methods 
already in operation. 

On this 14th day of February we offer him to the 
University of Nebraska as the most acceptable Valen- 
tine we have been able to procure, and one of the 
worthiest, I verily believe, that Minerva ever received 
from the votaries of learning. 



WOMAN, POLITICS, AND RELIGION * 

Possibly there is a married man in this audience 
who envies me the unique privilege of speaking my 
mind to women about women, without immediate 
danger of interruption. I heartily wish he could 
change places with me. 

When I received the invitation to talk here to-night 
— to talk what I pleased and as long as I pleased — I 
accepted out of hand, fearful that the permission might 
somehow be withdrawn and a like opportunity never 
recur. What I could have to say on the subject of 
Woman and Politics, or kindred topics, troubled me 
not at all ; for did I not have opinions, settled opinions, 
and lots of them, which had been churning in my head 
for years with no avenue of escape? And here at last 
I was to have for audience a whole sorosis, whose 
duty it would be to listen out of sheer politeness. I 
experienced for once the exultation of the heavy vil- 
lain when he says, " Aha ! now will I swoop to my 
revenge ! '* 

But as time drew near when I must formulate what 
I had to say, I made several discoveries. I discov- 
ered that it is one thing to hold your wife accountable 
for the shortcomings of her sex, in the privacy of 
the boudoir, and quite another thing to face the sex 
en masse, with its joint and several eye upon you, 
and feel equally oracular. I discovered that many 

^ West Side Woman's Qub, Chicago, 1904. 
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random notions, which I had dignified as " opinions," 
became on analysis mere prejudices, for which my an- 
cestors, as far back as Adam perhaps, were entirely 
responsible. I even discovered that my hair was grow- 
ing thin along the crown, and was turning gray faster 
than I had supposed. I discovered that I was a back 
number, forsooth, with ideas somewhat out of fash- 
ion; in short, I discovered that what I had looked 
upon as a privilege was really a predicament, which 
I would give a pretty to be safely out of. 

And yet a back number is not to blame if the com- 
positor who composed it, and the type which left upon 
it their impression, were not precisely up to date. And 
what more can you expect of a man whose mother 
was a pioneer, whose sister was an old-fashioned girl, 
whose wife is — well, whose wife is a charming 
anachronism, and whose daughter, bless her heart, is 
still too young to be anything but adorable? You 
must make allowance for heredity, and environment, 
and the crystallized sentiment of middle age. With 
advancing years we all of us become more and more 
conservative; and conservatism is a virtue or an in- 
firmity according to degree. At any rate, it looks 
askance upon everything new, whether male or female, 
whether in science, politics, or religion. If, therefore, 
I peek at the New Woman between my fingers, as it 
were — not coyly nor flirtatiously, but shyly and bash- 
fully — it is only because she is out of my experience, 
and so, like a party platform, I " view with alarm." 

As to how this feminine novelty is to be distin- 
guished, or recognized, opinions differ, I find. I have 
heard the gum-chewing scorcheress, for instance, in 
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her knickerbockers and canvas buskins, who humps 
her spine, and shuts her eyes, and runs amuck — I have 
heard her called the New Woman. I have also heard 
her called "too fresh." Perhaps the terms are 
synonymous. But extremes meet. This bicycle 
maiden finds her analogue at the upper end of the 
social teeter. When I first visited the city of New 
York, and attended grand opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, I was a resident of Nebraska, with all 
the pastoral innocence which that fact implies. In 
glancing over the programme of the opera I observed 
that the various boxes were numbered, and that op- 
posite each number was the name of the particular 
owner. Do you know, I was just simple enough to 
think this rather vulgar? But when I gazed aloft 
to the box-stalls set apart for these registered thor- 
oughbreds, I gasped with astonishment. I will do 
the male occupants of those boxes the justice to say 
that they looked unhappy and out of place. Your 
American millionaire sometimes lacks polish and re- 
finement, but he is usually a man, every inch of him, 
without nonsense or ostentation. He leaves that sort 
of thing to his wife and daughters, and, if they hap- 
pen to be sapheads, to his sons. But the women in 
those boxes were dressed — well, let it go at that! If, 
dressed as they were, they failed to be alluring, it 
was for lack of corporosity rather than of disposi- 
tion. A corrugated clavicle is not pretty the best way 
you can fix it, and I wondered on what brand of anti- 
fat these women had gorged themselves. And there 
they sat, befrizzled, bejeweled, bedizened, bedeviled, 
utterly, hopelessly, unspeakably barbarian ! 
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But O, little victim of the scorching wheel ! and you, 
poor victim of Fortune's wheel — sisters in the sight 
of God ! I adjure you, by our beloved Republic whose 
institutions your folly threatens; by the sacred names 
of sister, wife, and mother; by that divine commission 
which makes your sex the conscience of the race, be 
ye the vestals, not the vassals of mankind ! But know 
ye this : what poverty will not excuse, money will not 
condone ! 

Indeed, the pert impertinence of the shop-girl on 
a bicycle is neither vicious nor alarming. It springs 
from ignorance and yields to ridicule. But the crass 
voluptuousness of wealth — what lurking devil in 
woman's nature is responsible for this! Is it to in- 
spire envy? to live "a fancied life in others* 
breath"? That were ignoble enough, but it is also 
fatuous. It is an hallucination, a madness, an insan- 
ity. The life of such a woman must be as vapid and 
empty as her head and heart. 

Here, then, is the first municipal reform which I 
would propose to you ; for the evil of luxuriousness is 
found only in our cities. 

Luxury is not wholly a feminine failing, I admit; 
but it is obvious enough and obtrusive enough in 
women to justify the stigma, and it is regarded by 
writers on political economy as the most dangerous 
portent in modem civilization. It will not do to say 
that what is thus wantonly squandered by the rich 
inures to the benefit of the poor; that fashion is the 
tax which the industry of the poor levies upon the 
folly of the rich ; that it is much better the rich should 
spend foolishly than to spend not at all. This argu- 
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ment has been thoroughly analyzed by social econo- 
mists and shattered into fragments. Luxury cannot 
be defended on any ground, moral or economic. If 
the excess brought happiness to those who indulged 
it, some excuse were possible on the abstract ground 
of doing with one's own what pleases one best. But 
it does not bring happiness, and cannot. Epicurean- 
ism is a disease which starves on what it feeds. God 
has so ordained, has so organized our natures, that 
those things which cost us least are the things which 
contribute most to our welfare, and welfare is hap- 
piness. Great men, men of affairs, leaders in science, 
politics, and commerce, know this to be true and act 
upon the knowledge. I have more or less acquaint- 
ance with many such men right here in Chicago, and 
I am constantly struck by the absolute simplicity of 
their daily lives. They are as regular as clock-work. 
Their food is plain. Their dress is modest — some- 
times even shabby. Their habits are temperate or 
altogether abstemious. Their amusements are clean 
and wholesome, I might say artless; — ^such as a long 
walk, a drive, a spin on the wheel, a social chat, a 
magazine, a newspaper, or a cigar. This, I tell you, 
is the rule and not the exception with men who do 
things — ^men of accomplishment. There is scarcely 
a clerk or workman in the employ of these men whose 
amusements are not more complex, or who, I venture 
to say, would not vote such a methodical, common- 
place life a colossal bore. Take the self-made mil- 
lionaires, for instance; these men are constantly at 
work and so is their money. The only fault I find 
with them is the use to which they put their income. 
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They lavish it upon their families. For these they 
build palaces, but spend their own time in the office 
or at the club. They buy carriages, and coats-of- 
arms, and trick out their footmen in liveries, whilst 
they themselves walk to and from their business 
merely for the exercise. They give functions, and 
sumptuous banquets, and ruin the digestion of all their 
friends, whilst maintaining for themselves a strictly 
hygienic diet. And they spoil their families in this 
wise partly through mistaken generosity, but prin- 
cipally, I think, through a sense of power and owner- 
ship. The man says to himself : " This gorgeous crea- 
ture is my wife; this accomplished automaton is my 
daughter; this mold of fashion is my son; this beau- 
tiful pretorium, where I warehouse all these precious 
possessions, is my residence." Residence. — ^while 
deep in his heart the poor devil is longing for a home ! 
He does not seem to realize that the very restraints 
which he puts upon himself would be equally salutary 
for his family. 

But if our government is to endure, this debauchery 
of wealth must cease, and life must become more ra- 
tional and simple. I am no enemy of elegance ; I love 
it and believe in it. But elegance is simple, even to 
the verge of severity. Here is the way to live, as 
summed up by William Henry Channing: 

" To seek elegance rather than luxury, and refine- 
ment rather than fashion; to be worthy, not respect- 
able, and wealthy, not rich; to study hard, think 
quietly, talk gently, act frankly; to listen to stars and 
birds, to babes and sages with open heart ; to bear all 
cheerfully, to do all bravely, await occasions, hurry 
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never; — in a word, to let the spiritual, unbidden and 
unconscious, grow up through the common — ^this is to 
be my symphony." 

You could probably conjure up a picture, at once 
pathetic and grotesque, of certain Money Bags here in 
Chicago, whom we all could name, listening to a sym- 
phony of stars and birds, and babes and sages; and 
you might venture the opinion that if the spiritual ever 
happens to grow up through the common of their 
natures, it will assuredly be an unbidden and uncon- 
scious growth. Exactly. Preachers cannot reach such 
men, for they reckon their preacher among miscel- 
laneous assets, their religion, like the rest of their 
bric-a-brac, being carried in their wives' names for 
convenience sake. Books on ethics cannot reach them, 
for they have time to read only the newspapers, and 
newspaper ethics is confusing. Legislation cannot 
reach them, for we are a long ways from socialism, 
or the setting of legal limits to the acquisitiveness of 
any man, or the untrammeled disposition of his prop- 
erty. No; it is a reformation which, as it concerns 
woman most, is to be left for her accomplishment. 
It, and many kindred reforms, must be brought about 
by our leisure class, the class who create manners, and 
therefore custom, and therefore Law. You will fre- 
quently hear the assertion that we have no leisure 
class in the United States. This is a mistake. We 
have, and always have had, a leisure class in this coun- 
try — ^the wives and daughters of wealthy men. But 
how woefully have these abused their leisure! Just 
supposing a woman of this class were to devote a lit- 
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tie of her time to learning something — something of 
the mysteries of her own life, and of life in gen- 
eral, and of the possible duties which the fact of living 
involves. Could she thenceforth content herself with 
the destiny and history of a walking doll? 

Oh, but there are women coming, and some of them 
are already on the ground, whom I welcome with open 
arms: — my wife will pardon the omnium gatherum 
embrace! This new woman of whom I speak comes 
with a Bill of Rights, and insists upon the allowance 
of her claims. 

She claims the right to be the mother instead of 
the plaything of mankind. 

She claims the right to share all the privileges of 
man, not through him, but with him. 

She claims the right to study all that man studies 
and know all that man knows. 

She claims the right to be as independent of man 
as he thinks he is of her. 

She repudiates the status of parasitism, of com- 
mensalism, which has hitherto been assigned to her, 
and claims the right of a complete symbiosis. 

And she claims these rights on the very ground 
that man claims them: viz., the strength to maintain 
them. She has the physical strength of man; for en- 
durance is the highest type of physical strength, and 
her power of endurance survives even his power to 
strike. She has the moral strength when she is free; 
and the freer she has made herself the wiser and nobler 
has her nature revealed itself. She has, I think, the 
mental strength; at least he must needs be well 
equipped who would challenge a comparison. Her 
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powers are different, but they are equal to man's — and 
humanity is so in need of them! 

Have I conceded her right to the elective franchise ? 
Do I believe in woman suffrage ? There, now, comes 
in that prejudice, for which, as I told you, Papa Adam 
is probably responsible. I never read or heard a con- 
vincing argument why the ballot should be withheld 
from woman. On the other hand, I have never heard 
any very cogent reason why, in this country, it should 
be given. To be sure, nearly every statesman for 
whose opinions I care a rap has pronounced in favor 
of her complete emancipation. It may even be that 
she needs the ballot for self -protection; for while man 
— ^abstract man — ^proclaims himself her most valiant 
champion, he has proven himself, in the concrete, 
something of a tyrant. And yet — ^and yet — I wish she 
wouldn't vote ! At least not yet awhile. Wait until a 
majority of her petitions for the ballot. Wait until 
there is some imminent occasion. Woman's plight in 
this government is not an unhappy one, thanks to her 
own efforts and man's galvanized sense of justice. 
And there is so much of good, municipal good, which 
she can accomplish without the ballot, perhaps all the 
easier from the high vantage of a moral rather than 
a political force. Evils exist in our government, to 
be sure, but woman, even the most enlightened, has 
suggested no specific remedy which legislation, or ad- 
ministration, can effect. Not only so, but it is prob- 
able that evils are bound to exist in all governments, 
and for all time. This is not pessimism, but the in- 
evitable corollary of eternal progress. Nor does it 
mean that any particular evil is a necessary evil; it 
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merely means that some evil, if only for the purpose 
of contrast, is necessary to happiness itself. For what 
is evil? Someone has said — perhaps it was Horatio 
Dresser — ^that evil is simply the lower state of living 
as looked at from the higher state. 

That is really a great definition. It holds in solu- 
tion the riddle of the ages. It strikes, like a bolt of 
lightning, through the darkness of a thousand years. 
It means that just as the processes of evolution are 
from everlasting to everlasting, so must be the strug- 
gle for existence; a struggle not always for a tnere 
existence, let us hope, but always and unceasing for 
a yet higher existence. The law of evolution, as ex- 
pounded by Darwin, is a ferocious law; it is the law 
of might regardless of right. The great naturalist 
applied the law, at least tentatively, to man and so- 
ciety. Indeed, he tells us in one of his letters that 
it was Malthus' " Essay on Population " which first 
suggested to him the theory of Natural Selection. But 
it remained for Spencer, and Straus, and scientists of 
that school, to erect out of Darwinism a political creed 
of fatalism, with the motto laissez faire. Hands off ! 
On with the Dance of Death, let sorrow be uncon- 
fined! 

If I believed as Herbert Spencer and his followers 
believe, that men are the spawn of chance, whose only 
purpose and loftiest virtue is productiveness — not that 
the progeny may live, but to enable them to say, in 
the language of the ballad, 

" We dined, as a rule, on each other. 
What matter ? the toughest survived ;"«— 
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if I believed, as they believe, that men are the pawns 
of an inexorable fate — 

" Impotent pieces of the game he Plays, 
Upon this checker-board of nights and days; 
Hither and thither moves, and checks and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays :" — 

if I believed all this, I would dare to look Jehovah 
in the face, and say to Him as old Omar said to Him : 

" Oh, Thou, who man of baser earth didst make; 
And e'en with paradise devise the Snake ; 
For all the sin wherewith the face of man 
Is blacken'd — ^man's forgiveness give — ^and take! '' 



But these gentlemen are wrong, fundamentally and 
categorically. They have left out of account one great 
modifying fact which pertains only to the human race 
and which, in its relation to nature, as they interpret 
nature, is supernatural ; it is the fact of consciousness, 
and through it of conscience. A lioness battling for 
her cubs obeys an instinct ; she could not turn coward 
if she tried. But a man who saves an enemy at the 
peril, or even forfeit of his life, obeys a spiritual law, 
if you please, but not a law of nature; for nature is 
non-moral. 

Now, consciousness is a fact. Conscience is a fact. 
Altruism is a fact. And no theory of evolution is 
scientific which ignores the existence of these facts. 
I tell you there is an evolution within an evolution 
of which the materialist, the naturalist, and the fa- 
talist take small account : it is the evolution of thought. 
Ideas are bom as well as organisms. They struggle 
for existence, and the fittest of them survive. Where 
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are the progeny of Shakespeare? Not a lineal de- 
scendant of the great poet is on earth to-day, and the 
earth, seemingly, is none the worse for it. But to 
exterminate the children of Shakespeare's brain would 
leave us poor indeed. And so, just as we have come 
to realize that the birth of a great idea is better for 
humanity than the birth of a Gynx's baby, just so are 
we beginning to wonder if one happy child, born into 
an uplifting environment, may not be better for the 
race than a score of little ones born in squalor to 
die in wretchedness. Reason, and conscience, and 
altruism have regard to the future as well as the pres- 
ent. That old mandate, uttered at the dawn of crea- 
tion, to increase, and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
may have emanated from on high. So be it. But re- 
plenishment and redundancy are two different things. 
Otherwise nature would have given us the fecundity 
of a codfish. If, therefore, through the working of 
an inexorable law, an equilibrium of population must 
be maintained, it would seem more reasonable, would 
it not, that this be done, not by more frequent deaths, 
as advocated by Malthus, but by fewer births, as ad- 
vocated by St. Paul ? 

I do not doubt the sanction of the law of evolution, 
but I would broaden its scope and application. Dar- 
win's wonderful discovery ought to bring comfort 
and courage to the human race, for it is the same law 
that Matthew Arnold apprehended and called " the 
power which makes for righteousness " ; whilst back 
of It all there stands revealed, never so clearly as 
to-day, the great Law-Giver of our ancient faith. 
Evolution has given to that faith a new and firmer 
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basis. It has reduced Hope to a science ; for it would 
seem as if man could not prevent his ultimate redemp- 
tion, nor the achievement of his higher destiny. But 
surely it is God who hath put it into our hearts to 
hasten the coming of the New Jerusalem. We still 
struggle for existence; but we are conscious of the 
struggle. The love of self still rules, the motive force 
of life; but conscience is at war with selfishness. The 
weak are still trampled under foot; but a sweet com- 
passion sometimes lifts the helpless from the mire. 
Christianity is not obsolete; science has yet to deal 
with it. 

Nay, time must come when the Wise Men of the 
world, whether of the East or West, will return to 
the manger of Bethlehem as the shrine of truth. For 
Christianity is true — true as life, as the pathos of 
life, as the heart's deep yearning after righteousness. 
It alone gives meaning or significance to anything. 
If science strips religion of her cerements, mocks our 
theologies to scorn — God be praised! For theology 
itself is a science, man-begotten. It is dialectics, 
glossology, verbosity, and little else. Because the 
Bible declares the Lord to be the Alpha and Omega, 
therefore, says theology, must we look to the Alpha- 
bet for man's redemption. It builds upon the letter 
rather than the spirit of the Word. Theology has all 
the arrogance of its rival sciences, and greater 
Ignorance. 

But how any science, physical or metaphysical, can 
dare to dogmatize, surpasses understanding; for the 
principal employment of science has ever been the cor- 
rection of its own mistakes, and such must continue 
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to be its employment until all knowledge is absolute. 
Moses, the legislator, was a scientist; and Mr. In- 
gersoU has pointed out the mistakes of Moses. But 
Christ made no mistake. He formulated no creed, 
no Thirty-nine Articles, no theory, no theology. He 
simply lived ! And what He lived was truth — ^not for 
yesterday and to-day, but forever and forever ! 

There, my fellow-citizens, was a social reformer, at 
once conservative and radical — for He went to the 
root of things. Reform the individual and society 
will reform itself, was His doctrine. Human law, 
which is merely the expression of a controlling senti- 
ment, must await the development or evolution of 
that sentiment ; it cannot precede it. Wherefore Jesus 
was tolerant of existing institutions, even the gov- 
ernment of Caesar; patient with ignorance; and went 
about to teach and do good to the individual. His 
words and His example He committed to the care of 
men, but they abandoned His example, and built out 
of His words a Theory of Salvation. To Him loving- 
kindness was the fulfilling of the Law. Can you de- 
fine Love? Can you catalogue its duties, its offices, 
its rites and sacraments, its obligations? No; farther 
than to say that its first impulse is to serve, its sec- 
ond to teach. Now, God made woman to be man's 
first teacher, did He not ? for He knew that the mother 
would teach of love. But woman's tutelage must not 
end with man's infancy, for love's curriculum never 
ends. Teach, therefore, teach us how to live! and 
learn that you may teach! 

Your Hull House, your Social Settlements, your 
Bureau of Justice, your schools in jails and prisons. 
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your Temperance Unions, your hospitals, your many 
ministries of mercy in this great city are exponents 
of your power, but only an earnest, let us hope, of 
future purpose and accomplishment. 

There is work to do; an obligation is upon you — 
remembering always that to reform the individual is 
to reform society. Is the task transcendent? Would 
you hesitate ? Listen, and take courage : 

" Then Jesus answered and said unto her, O woman, 
great is thy faith : be it unto thee even as thou wilt! *' 




A.P.A.ISM * 

My friends and fellow-citizens: At a banquet re- 
cently given by the Bar Association of Kansas, Mr. 
Justice Brewer of the Supreme Court of the United 
States delivered himself of this opinion: " I believe," 
said he, " that every full-blooded American boy has 
an ambition to become a statesman ; that at some time 
in his life he feels sure that his future leads up into 
the line of political activity." 

Now, men are only boys grown up, and this may 
account for the fact that the hallucination suggested 
by the eminent jurist as peculiar to American youth 
does not always disappear with advancing years ; and 
the result is that every mother's son in America, 
young or old, expects before he dies to be a candi- 
date for office; and if he may not become a states- 
man, why, it is easy to become a politician. For what 
is a politician? We have come to regard him as a 
something which shows from what direction the wind 
is blowing, and which adapts itself instanter to the 
atmospheric pressure. A politician is a partisan when 
there is no party issue involved except the party label. 
He is willing to be used, for he expects soon to re- 
quire assistance. He sometimes confounds his con- 
science with his pocketbook — in common with the rest 
of us. In the last stages of degeneration, the politi- 
cian develops a mania for office, and goes up and down 

* Coliseum, Omaha, Neb., November i, 1895. 
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and to and fro, an ear-wigging, button-holing, leg- 
pulling, baby-kissing, pestiferous blatherskite. 

Yes, the hope of political preferment held out to 
American ambition has made of us a race of politi- 
cians, and I sometimes fear that it has made of us 
a race of cowards. For surely it is political cowardice 
that has permitted to grow up in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, under our very eyes, an organized religious per- 
secution. But that a secret political society, dedicated 
to religious ostracism, actually exists no one would 
venture to deny. Listen to this, from the Associated 
Press dispatches of October 15: 



" St. Louis, Oct. 15. — The advisory board of the 
A.P.A., after a two days' session in this city, ad- 
journed sine die to-night. Practically all the work of 
the meeting was done to-day, and it consisted almost 
wholly of the drafting of a report by a sub-committee 
and its adoption by the board. This report was in 
the nature of a declaration of principles, and may also 
be considered as a notice served on the political 
parties. . . . 

" To-day's session was held behind closed doors. 
Secretary Dunn stated that reports as to the condition 
of the order in the different states were received. 
These, he says, were very encouraging. 

" In the addresses made the growth and present 
strength of the order was a topic to which reference 
was frequently made. The A.P.A. was declared to 
be the dominant and controlling power in many cities. 
It was claimed by the speakers that several states can 
now be swayed from one of the great political parties 
to the other through the writ of the A.P.A., which 
holds the balance of power and is able to dictate poli- 
cies. Having captured many cities and gained recog- 
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nition in a number of states, the association is now 
turning its attention to the national government. 

" The following report and resolutions were 
adopted : 

" ' To the Officers and Members of the National Ad- 
visory Board of the A.P.A. : Your committee on plans 
of work and resolutions begs leave to submit the fol- 
lowing report : 

" ' We recommend that an executive committee be 
created, composed of thirteen members of this board, 
the chairman, secretary, treasurer, and vice-president 
to be officers and nine members to be appointed by 
the chairman. 

" ' We recommend that the advisory board, through 
its executive committee, collect all possible reliable 
information concerning the views, affiliations, and rec- 
ord of all presidential and vice-presidential candidates 
and "possibilities" in all political parties, and after 
collecting and formulating the same to furnish the 
information to the executive boards of the states, to 
be by them disseminated among the subordinate coun- 
cils and advisory boards of their jurisdictions and to 
the councils of the order where superior councils are 
not organized. 

" ' Resolved, That the board advises the members of 
this order to vote for the nomination to office on the 
party tickets of the party they affiliate with, and to 
vote for the election of candidates only who are in 
thorough accord with and will, if elected, support the 
following principles: (i) Reduction of immigration to 
debar all undesirable persons; (2) extension of time 
for naturalization, and (3) educational qualification 
for suffrage; (4) the maintenance of one general non- 
sectarian free public school system; (5) no public 
funds or public property for sectarian purposes; (6) 
taxation of all property not owned and controlled by 
the public; (7) the opening to public official inspec- 
tion of all private schools, convents, monasteries, hos- 
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pitals, and all institutions of an educational and re- 
formatory character; (8) no support given for any 
public position to any person who recognizes primal 
allegiance in civil affairs to any foreign or ecclesias- 
tical power; (9) public lands for actual settlement by 
American citizens only/ " 

But why go into secret conclave to discuss the cre- 
denda contained in this declaration? For my part, I 
am ready here and now, always and anywhere, to pro- 
claim my acquiescence in every article of this declara- 
tion, save only the seventh; and (excepting possibly 
the sixth and seventh) most Americans, Catholics or 
Protestants, would heartily subscribe to every prin- 
ciple enunciated. I have always believed that the prop- 
erty of a private corporation should be taxed, whether 
that corporation be organized for gain or glory; 
whether it be religious, educational, or eleemosynary; 
but I take it for granted that the Catholics would pro- 
test against paying taxes on their church and school 
property, and I have an idea that many of their Prot- 
estant brethren, owning property dedicated to like 
uses, would unite with them in the protest. 

But I cannot conceive how anyone, outside of Tur- 
key or the Russian Empire, could advocate creating 
a public censor, to go poking his nose into the domestic 
economy of private schools, and female seminaries, 
and private hospitals, and convents, and monasteries. 
One thing certain, these establishments would no 
longer be private, but public; which means that they 
would go out of existence; for it would be dishonest 
for the government to contribute not one cent to the 
maintenance of these beneficent institutions, but, ac- 
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cording to the A.P.A. programme, tax them into the 
bargain, and yet claim the privilege of superintending 
them. The government ought to be thankful that such 
institutions exist and that the care and expense in 
such matters are so largely removed from it, without 
attempting to dictate policies and modes of operation. 
The only possible excuse for such interference on the 
part of the state would be the detection and punish- 
ment of crime ; but I would rather a million times trust 
to the American newspaper and the American report- 
ers for the ventilation of possible abuses than to some 
political Paul Pry with A.P.A. instincts and a nose for 
scandal. 

Concede, if you please, that the Catholic hospitals 
in this country (and there are hundreds of them) are 
conducted for the sole purpose of propagating the 
Catholic religion, and that when those pure and gentle 
women minister to the sick it is in the hope that the 
patient may live or die in the Catholic faith. Do you 
know of a sweeter, holier way for a church to 
proselyte? Would to God Protestants did more of it, 
instead of cultivating the spirit of bitterness and all 
uncharitableness ! 

Concede also, if you please, that the Catholic schools 
teach four R's instead of three ; that to veading, 'riling, 
and 'rithmetic they add religion. Are not Protestant 
denominations following their example? The truth 
is that thoughtful men the world over are beginning to 
question the wisdom of non-religious education. They 
are coming to the belief that the child must be spiritu- 
ally developed as well as mentally and physically in 
order to make the complete man or woman and the 
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perfect citizen. " Despotism," says De Tocqueville, 
" may govern without faith, but liberty cannot." 

That great statesman and historian, Guizot, speak- 
ing on this subject, once said : ** In order to make edu- 
cation truly good and socially useful, it must be fun- 
damentally religious." 

And his compatriot, M. Thiers, ex-prime minister 
of France, said in his report to the Corps Legislatif : 
" We must make education more religious than it has 
been up to the present moment. We must put it upon 
its former basis, or if we do not, I tremble for the 
future of France." 

Gladstone is equally emphatic. " Every educational 
system," says he, ** which places religion in the back- 
ground is pernicious." 

During his argument in the Girard will case, Daniel 
Webster vehemently exclaimed : " In what age, by 
what sect, where, when, by whom, has religion been 
excluded from the education of youth? Nowhere, 
never. Everywhere, at all times, it has been regarded 
as essential. It is of the essence, the vitality of 
instruction." 

These men, whose words I have quoted, are among 
the greatest in modern history. They are unanimous 
in sentiment and they are all Protestants. 

Now, American public schools are not only non- 
sectarian, but they are virtually non-religious. Why? 
Because in our government minorities have their 
rights, guaranteed by our state and federal constitu- 
tions. If any religion were taught in our public 
schools, it would displease Bob Ingersoll and his co- 
nonreligionists ; if only one religion were taught, it 
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would displease the followers of every other; if all 
religions were taught, why, God bless me! we would 
have another thirty years' war on our hands and the 
pupils would be driven crazy. 

Our government, therefore, has wisely left religious 
education to the different religious denominations, 
without attempting to judge between them as to which 
is right or which is wrong, but wishing Godspeed 
to them all, believing that in them all, particularly 
those founded on the Bible, there are great and essen- 
tial truths. This being so — ^this being the policy of 
our government declared by its founders to be the 
wisest and safest — ^how fatuous, how fatal it would be 
for the government to attempt an espionage upon all 
religions, and a general oversight of religious methods 
and instructions! If it is thought by the A.P.A.S 
that such a religious and educational censorship can 
be established in this country in harmony with exist- 
ing institutions, then I say they are obviously mis- 
taken; but if, as I suspect, it is proposed to establish 
such a censorship, harmony or no harmony, then, sir, 
I see in their scheme the germ of treason, and I de- 
nounce it as revolutionary. 

This A.P.A. declaration of principles further as- 
serts that no aid will be given candidates for public 
office who owe primal allegiance in civil affairs to a 
foreign or ecclesiastical power. I say amen to that. 
But what is the occasion for the tedious reiteration of 
such a political platitude? We have heard the same 
old tune sung in all the keys of the gamut since the 
foundation of this government. Has there lately been 
imported into the United States a colony of foreigners 
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for the purpose of outvoting our bona-fide citizens? 
You know better. You know that the innuendo refers 
to our citizens of the Catholic faith. The A.P.A.s 
assert that every Catholic acknowledges the Pope as 
sovereign head of the spiritual and temporal world 
and that the first and paramount allegiance of a Catho- 
lic is to the Pope — spiritually, civilly, and politically. 

But what overt act of the Catholic church in Amer- 
ica has ever warranted this accusation ? What Catho- 
lic, authorized to speak for his church, has ever 
admitted the truth of this accusation? Sir, I deny its 
truth, and so do the Catholics themselves. I once 
heard an address delivered in the old Exposition hall 
in this city by young Father Sherman, son of William 
Tecumseh Sherman of heroic memory. In the midst 
of it I heard this young priest passionately exclaim, 
with his soul in his voice, that if the Pope of Rome 
should attempt to interfere with his political liber- 
ties as a man or his civil duties as a citizen, he would 
march through the Vatican as his father marched 
through Georgia. And, sir, this patriotic sentiment 
was caught up by that Catholic audience and applauded 
to the echo. 

But what is the use of denial to those foresworn to 
disbelieve? The A.P.A.s are bent on forcing this 
issue of political and religious ostracism. And what, 
think you, must be the ultimate result? Can six 
million American citizens be proscribed through the 
machinery of a secret order, their loyalty arraigned, 
their religion insulted, their priesthood denounced, 
their sisterhoods maligned, and tamely and everlast- 
ingly submit? No! Not if they are Americans! 
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Be not deceived. There is depending in the United 
States to-day an issue more vital to American insti- 
tutions and the cause of human liberty than any which 
led up to the Revolutionary War. That war was 
fought over a tax on tea. We are confronted with 
a conspiracy more treacherous and treasonable than 
that of the Southern Confederacy, for the men of the 
South were brave enough to flaunt their treason in the 
light of day and told us where to meet them. The 
issue before us is a portentous, overwhelming issue, 
involving in its success or failure the civilization and 
progress of the last ten hundred years. And yet it 
is only a few short years ago when the world believed 
that human tolerance, and fraternity, and altruism had 
found their ultimate expression in the War of the Re- 
bellion, which witnessed the enfranchisement of three 
million blacks. Was patriotism so exhausted in this 
war for civil rights that it must now stand by and wit- 
ness the disfranchisement of six million whites? 

That is the real question, however speciously you 
phrase it. The edict has gone forth that no Catholic 
may hope for political recognition unless he expressly 
sanctions or tacitly conforms to this gigantic boycott. 

And the melancholy phase of it all is the fact that 
these propagandists deem themselves so strong that 
they are throwing off disguise. We are no longer 
dealing with a political masquerade, but with a po- 
litical menace. Their purpose stands revealed in its 
naked deformity. For four years I looked upon 
A. P. A. ism as a disease which would run its course 
and cure itself. I have laughed at it as a joke. Even 
now I am no alarmist, though I solemnly believe that 
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American good-nature has carried this joke too far. 
We have temporized too long. America, God's tem- 
ple of liberty, is in danger. The sun of heaven has 
shone upon its minarets ind towers. The glint and 
splendor of his rays have caused the eyes of tyranny 
to blink. No man can look up there and be an A. P. A. 
— for he would never know whether his lantern was 
lighted or gone out. But the foundations of this tem- 
ple are deep buried in the earth ; and there, down there, 
in its subterranean vaults, in its dark and sunless laby- 
rinths, amidst the damps and vapors and miasmas of 
its cellars, these political moles have burrowed, lit- 
tered, and waxed strong — ^so strong that many of my 
Republican friends — God forgive them! — ^have not 
dared to voice their honest thoughts, because, forsooth, 
there was an office to be had ! 

I shall never forget the peculiar home-welcome given 
me after my last visit to Chicago. It was one of the 
most extraordinary experiences of my life. While 
in Chicago I had accorded an interview to a reporter 
for the Evening Post. I had ventured my opinion 
that A.P.A.ism was un-American, and that the men 
chosen to office in Nebraska through their affiliation 
with this order were, for the most part, a lot of po- 
litical nondescripts and nincompoops. I really did not 
expect these sentiments to please the A.P.A.s — 
and they didn't. But what amazed me was the be- 
havior of some of my Republican friends — good men, 
honest men, strong men, too wise and too patriotic, 
I knew, to have actually joined the order. They would 
pass me on the street with a shrug of the shoulders 
and a dubious, commiserating smile that was abso- 
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lutely bewildering. At last the mystery was solved. 
One of them, bolder than the rest, whispered softly 
in my ear — so that the winds of heaven might not 
catch it up or the vault of heaven re-echo it in " Coun- 
cil 125 "; — *' Between you and me and the gate-post," 
said he, " I heartily indorse everything you stated in 
that interview; but Lord, old man! you have cooked 
your political goose " — whatever that meant. I wasn't 
in the poultry business. 

Finally the , that Mahomet's coffin 

in journalism, eternally suspended between heaven and 
earth — supporting everything in general and nothing 

in particular — the , I say, came out in 

an editorial, unusually lucid for that periodical, inas- 
much as I think I knew what it meant. Here is what 
it says: 

" Has Henry D. Estabrook been hypnotized by E. 
Rosewater? His interview in the Chicago Evening 
Post would indicate that such was the case. You are 
a good orator, Henry, but " 

Now there it is again! The equivocal greeting of 
my friends reduced to print — a sort of typographical 
smirk. I was tempted to exclaim with the dramatist, 
" But me no buts." But — what ? Would the editor 
intimate that I ought to belong to the A.P.A.s? Surely 
not, because he himself disclaims membership in the 
order, although he supports it, together with a miscel- 
laneous assortment of other things that Rosewater 
opposes. No. It meant precisely what my friends 
had meant; it meant that my sagacity was not equal 
to my courage; that my political goose was cooked; 
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that henceforth I could never hope to be elected dog- 
pelter. Well, now, since so much is settled, since this 
glittering temptation has been removed from me, I 
breathe easier. But, O, you scribes, pharisees, hypo- 
crites! If the time shall ever come when America 
does need protection against the disloyalty of her 
Catholics, remember I have genuine American Prot- 
estant blood to spill; meanwhile every drop of that 
blood protests against turning over my party, or my 
country, to the guardianship of Englishmen who trip 
on the letter H, or of Canadians who yearn to " pro- 
tect " America before they are even naturalized ! 

Since the day John Alden married Priscilla Mullen, 
and thus made possible my presence here this evening, 
I and my ancestors — ^many of them Protestant clergy- 
men — have never been molested by our Catholic neigh- 
bors in mind, body, or estate ; and I have not the 
credulity to believe that in this age and generation 
American Catholics have changed their nature or sev- 
ered their allegiance to the United States. And be- 
cause I will not believe this, nor join in a conspiracy 
to virtually expatriate them, I — 2l Protestant, an 
American, a Republican — am tabooed and know it, 
and am made to feel like an alien in my native land. 
Look you ! I am so truly Protestant that I have never 
tried to measure the Almighty with a tape-line, nor 
confine Him in the strait-jacket of a creed; but as 
I hope for His tolerance and mercy in the judgment 
day, so strive I to be tolerant and merciful to my 
brother man; — so truly American that I am willing 
every citizen of the United States, male or female, 
black or white, Jew, Gentile, or Christian, shall have 
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every right under the law which I possess, every hope 
of happiness which I enjoy, every scope for his ambi- 
tion vouchsafed to me; — so truly Republican that I 
repudiate as a lie the assertion that my party has sur- 
rendered to the Philistines, except sporadically and in 
spots. In Omaha, to be sure, the A.P.A.s have as- 
sumed the name of the Republican Party, but they 
have stolen the livery of heaven to serve the devil. 

Is it possible that a majority of the voters of this 
city honestly and conscientiously believe that six mil- 
lion Catholics in the United States are plotting the 
overthrow of the public-school system, or contemplate 
injecting into that system the teaching of their sec- 
tarian faith, against the express interdiction of the 
Constitution? And all this under the eyes of thirty 
million Protestants, to say nothing of thirty million 
others whose religions are uncatalogued ? If this could 
be accomplished, if our state and federal constitutions 
could be blotted out, or their mandates rendered nuga- 
tory — if a revolution so radical, so fundamental, so 
opposed to every tradition of our government, could be 
brought about by less than ten per cent, of our actual 
population, it would be the most extraordinary hap- 
pening in the history of the world. 

But surely it could not be done without our know- 
ing it. There would necessarily be a period of prepa- 
ration, and this preparation would necessarily betray 
itself. Could the enlisting and drilling of soldiers, 
the purchase of firearms, the building of warships, 
the forging of cannon go unnoticed ? Do you think a 
Catholic can carry a Krupp gun concealed about his 
person? What utter nonsense! If Philip II, with 
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the resources of the greatest empire on earth at his 
command, was powerless to force the Inquisition upon 
the United Netherlands, could any power less puissant 
coerce the government of the United States? And 
who was it, by the way, rose up to resist the tyranny 
of this Catholic monarch? William the Silent, him- 
self a Catholic. And I would stake my immortal soul 
that if a Catholic invasion of the United States were 
ordered by the Pope of Rome, American Catholics 
would not be the last to spring to the defense of their 
country's liberties. 

History shows, alas ! that there have been bigots and 
tyrants in the Catholic church, but it also shows that 
the Catholic church has not had a monopoly of these 
monsters. Such men are creatures of the age and 
surroundings in which they live. If I abhor Philip II, 
I am not particularly enamored of Calvin, who burned 
Servetus at the stake. 

A. P. A. ism is based on the proposition that the 
Catholic church of to-day is the Catholic church of 
five hundred years ago. Is there any other denomina- 
tion of which this statement could be made? You 
know very well that if Jonathan Edwards, of blessed 
memory, could walk into an up-to-date Presbyterian 
church he would hear slight mention of the brimstone 
doctrines with which he was wont to regale his con- 
gregation two hundred years ago. Ah, but the Prot- 
estant churches have advanced, have broadened out! 
So they have, and so, too, have the Catholic churches. 
For what is a church? It is the collective name of a 
number of individuals. A church is, and is only, what 
its members make it. You can always gauge the pul- 
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pit by the pews. If the pews are filled with men and 
women of education and enlightenment, you can rest 
assured that he who fills the pulpit is qualified to speak 
to them. That man has read modern literature to lit- 
tle purpose who has not discovered that the Catholics, 
individually and collectively, have kept abreast of the 
times in everything — knowledge, science, culture, at- 
tainment — ^that goes to make up our modem civili- 
zation. 

But since when have Catholics been foes of liberty 
or a republican form of government? You cannot 
name a republic on the earth to-day, including the re- 
public of these United States, whose existence is not 
wholly due to the Catholics or to Catholic assistance. 
One thing is certain : Protestantism as such never gave 
birth to a republic. 

Catholicism alone stood out against the tyranny of 
the middle ages. Who rebuked the atrocities of the 
Emperor Theodosius? Ambrose, a Catholic. Who 
hurled his anathemas against the libidinous empress 
of the east? Chrysostom, a Catholic. Who wrung 
Magna Charta, " the palladium of English liberties," 
from the tyranny of King John, backed as he was by 
Pope Innocent III of Rome? Go read the eleventh 
chapter of " Hume's History of England " — they were 
Catholic barons, with Bishop Langton at their head. 
And do you fondly believe that Catholics would de- 
stroy, or suffer others to destroy, this American re- 
public, which, except for them, would never have ex- 
isted? Why, America was discovered by a Catholic 
— Christopher Columbus. If you say that Columbus 
was not its discoverer, then what was the late Colum- 
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bian exposition intended to commemorate ? Did Erics- 
son discover America? Be it so. Ericsson was a 
Catholic. But Columbus and Ericsson only touched 
upon our borders. It was left for other Catholics, 
missionaries and explorers, to press onward to the in- 
terior. The northern lakes were discovered and made 
known by Champlain — a Catholic. The Mississippi 
Valley and all this fertile western country might not, 
even yet, have been opened to you and me and our 
children after us were it not for the intrepidity and 
self-sacrifice of such men as Hennepin, DuLuth, Joliet, 
Marquette, LaSalle — Catholics every one of them. 
One of the greatest Republican clubs in this country, 
the Marquette Club of Chicago, was named after Mar- 
quette, the Catholic missionary and explorer. Catho- 
lic missionaries were preaching to the American In- 
dian as early as 1526, long before a Protestant had 
ever set his foot on American soil. It was a full one 
hundred years later that our pilgrim fathers landed in 
the Mayflower — honest, hard-headed, obstinate, opin- 
ionated, uncomfortable old duffers, from whose loins 
I have the honor to be descended. They were consti- 
tutionally opposed to being happy themselves, or per- 
mitting anybody else to be happy. You remember 
Macaulay said that the Puritans objected to bear- 
baiting, not on account of the pain it gave the bear, 
but for the pleasure it gave the spectators. Roger 
Williams, the most liberal by all odds of the Prot- 
estants of his day, could not stand the genuine round- 
head, so he moved over into Rhode Island and started 
a little colony of his own, where all men were to be 
equal before the law — that is to say, all men except 
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Catholics. He drew the line at them. This dear, 
genial, angelic A. P. A. actually cut the heart out of 
the British flag because it represented a Roman cross ! 

Now, right south of Rhode Island was Maryland, a 
Catholic colony, founded by George Calvert, Lord Bal- 
timore, himself a devout and pious Catholic. Pick out 
from the jurisprudence of that period the most lib- 
eral, tolerant, humane, and sensible law passed by the 
legislature of any Puritan colony if you will and con- 
trast it with this statute, enacted as early as 1649 by 
the Catholic colony of Maryland: 

" Whereas, The enforcing of conscience in matters 
of religion hath frequently fallen out to be of dan- 
gerous consequences to those commonwealths where 
it hath been practiced ; for the more quiet and peace- 
able government of this province, and the better to 
preserve mutual love and unity among the inhabitants, 
no person or persons whatsoever within this prov- 
ince, professing to believe in Jesus Christ, shall from 
henceforth be anywise troubled, molested, or discoun- 
tenanced for or in respect of his or her religion, nor 
in the free exercise thereof within this province, nor 
in any way compelled to the belief or exercise of any 
religion against his or her consent." 

My friends, the history of Maryland shows that 
Protestants from the other colonies — ^liberal Prot- 
estants, Protestants '* off color,'* as you and I would 
be had we lived in those days — actually flocked to 
Maryland, to this Catholic stronghold, to escape the 
proscription of their brother Protestants. 

As time passed there came upon the scene such men 
as Jefferson, Franklin, and Tom Paine, glorious old 
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heathen, whose theology was all summed up in the 
golden rule. The principles promulgated by these men 
were derived from Christianity, to be sure, but it was 
Christianity as taught by its Founder, not by theolo- 
gians. Let me call your attention to this declaration of 
principles, for example: 

" We hold these truths to be self-evident : That all 
men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.'* 

This sublime truth was never so sublimely uttered, 
and it is destined to revolutionize the world ! I quote 
the utterance from a document called the Declaration 
of Independence, made July 4th, 1776, and signed by 
one Charles Carroll of Carrollton — a Catholic from 
Maryland. 

And the principles Charles Carroll subscribed to with 
his pen he fought for with his sword. In the war 
of the Revolution the provincial armies had no braver 
soldiers than those of the Catholic faith. At the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, that first real test of heroic pa- 
triotism, there were engaged on the American side 
fifteen hundred troops, officers and men, and of these 
twenty per cent, at least were Irish Catholics. Why, 
America's first commodore was a Catholic, who, to 
the demand of a British man-of-war as to who or what 
he was, sung out : " Fm Jack Barry, half Irish and half 
Yankee. Who the H — 1 are you ? " 
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But American patriotism, American valor, Ameri- 
can prowess, enlisted as they were in a righteous cause, 
could not of themselves have brought our Republic into 
being. Those were times to try men's souls. Free- 
dom staggered and groped wildly in the dark. Her 
naked feet left their bloody imprint in the snows of 
Valley Forge. Patrick Henry, with the trumpet voice 
of a prophet, had declared to the Virginia delegates : 
" We shall not fight our battles alone. There is a just 
God who presides over the destinies of nations, and 
who will raise up friends to fight our battles for us." 
What is a friend, my countrymen ? Someone has said 
that " a friend is the first one who comes in when 
all the world goes out." That friend of America, of 
liberty, of God — write it on your hearts, Americans ! — 
that friend was France — Catholic France! 

You recall how that Catholic nobleman and soldier, 
La Fayette, the intimate friend and counselor of Wash- 
ington, surrounded Yorktown with his troops, and in 
conjunction with the French fleet compelled the sur- 
render of Comwallis. This surrender insured Ameri- 
can independence, and La Fayette wrote exultingly to 
the French minister, Vergennes : " Humanity has 
gained its cause, and Liberty will never be without 
a refuge." 

Forgive the sanguine prophecy, my friends: La 
Fayette had never heard of the A.P.A. But, oh! is 
it true that gratitude is a dream? May men like La 
Fayette pledge their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honors to compass my enfranchisement, and I 
secretly conspire to discredit their religion? 

After the treaty of Paris the states confederated 
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and Washington was chosen President. Every organi- 
zation in these United States, religious, educational, 
and industrial, transmitted to the President felicita- 
tions in a formal address. Let me read to you a por- 
tion of the address sent on behalf of American 
Catholics : 

" Sir: — We have been long impatient to testify our 
joy and unbounded confidence on your being called 
by a unanimous vote to the first station of a country 
in which that unanimity could not have been obtained 
without the previous merit of unexampled services, of 
eminent wisdom, and unblemished virtue. It is your 
peculiar talent, in war and in peace, to aflford se- 
curity to those who commit their protection into your 
hands. In war you shield them from the ravages 
of armed hostility; in peace you establish public tran- 
quillity by the justice and moderation, not less than by 
the vigor, of your government. By example as well 
as by vigilance you extend the influence of laws on 
the manners of your fellow-citizens. You encourage 
respect for religion and inculcate, by words and ac- 
tions, that principle on which the welfare of nations 
so much depends — that a superintending providence 
governs the events of the world and watches over 
the conduct of men. Your exalted maxims and un- 
wearied attention to the moral and physical improve- 
ment of your country have produced already the hap- 
piest eflfects. Under your administration America is 
animated with zeal for the attainment and encour- 
agement of useful literature; she improves agricul- 
ture, extends her commerce, acquires with foreign na- 
tions a dignity unknown to her before. From these 
happy events, in which none can feel a warmer in- 
terest than ourselves, we derive additional pleasure by 
the recollection that you, sir, have been the principal 
instrument to eflfect so rapid a change in our political 
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situation. This prospect of national prosperity is 
peculiarly pleasant to us on another account: because 
whilst our country preserves her freedom and inde- 
pendence, we shall have a well-founded title to claim 
from her justice the equal rights of citizenship, as the 
price of our blood, spilt under your eyes, and of our 
common exertions for her defense under your auspi- 
cious conduct — rights rendered more dear to us by the 
remembrance of former hardships. When we pray 
for the preservation of them where they have been 
granted, and expect the full extension of them from 
those states which restrict them — when we solicit the 
protection of heaven over our common country, we 
neither omit, nor can omit, to recommend your preser- 
vation to the singular care of divine providence, 
because we conceive that no human means are so 
available to promote the welfare of the United States 
as the prolongation of your health and life, in which 
are included the energy of your example, the wisdom 
of your counsels, and the persuasive eloquence of your 
virtues." 



In reply to this address, Washington said in part : 

" I feel that my conduct in war and in peace has 
met with more general approbation than could rea- 
sonably have been expected, and I find myself dis- 
posed to consider that fortunate circumstance in a 
great degree resulting from the able support and ex- 
traordinary candor of my fellow-citizens of all 
denominations. 

"The prospect of national prosperity now before 
us is truly animating, and ought to excite the exertions 
of all good men to establish and secure the happiness 
of their country in the permanent duration of its free- 
dom and independence. 

" As mankind become more liberal they will be more 
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apt to allow that all those who conduct themselves as 
worthy members of the community are equally entitled 
to the protection of civil government. I hope ever to 
see America among the foremost nations in examples 
of justice and liberty. And I presume that your 
fellow-citizens will not forget the patriotic part which 
you took in the accomplishment of their revolution 
and the establishment of their government, or the im- 
portant assistance which they received from a nation 
in which the Catholic faith is professed." 



Forgive the presumption of our first President, my 
friends ; Washington had never heard of the A.P. A. 

In 1787 was framed our present Federal Constitu- 
tion, the wisest, noblest, most extraordinary political 
code ever fulminated. Its sixth article provides that 
no religious test shall ever be required as a qualifica- 
tion to any office or public trust under the United 
States. This instrument was signed by Thomas Fitz- 
simons, a Catholic from Pennsylvania. It is the 
supreme law of the land to-day. No one dare to at- 
tack it openly or to suggest that its sixth article or 
first amendment be expunged. The year following, 
1788, the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted and ratified by the states, and a civic parade 
took place in Philadelphia, then the seat of our national 
government, to commemorate the event. A place in 
the triumphal march was assigned to the clergy, and 
the Jewish rabbi of the city walked between two Chris- 
tian ministers, to show that the new republic was 
founded on religious toleration. 

** It seems strange,'* said Mr. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, ** that no historical painter up to this time 
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has selected for his theme that fine incident. It should 
have been perpetuated in art, like the Landing of the 
Pilgrims or Washington Crossing the Delaware." 

Why don't some A.P.A. artist avail himself of this 
suggestion of Mr. Higginson — if the A.P.A.s have an 
artist in their dark-lantern brigade? Nowadays he 
might make a flashlight picture, you know, without 
even exposing himself to the sunlight! 

And yet with the Constitution before their eyes and 
this historical incident perhaps in mind, the A.P.A.s 
have had the effrontery to proclaim to the people of 
the United States that they have set spies upon presi- 
dential and vice-presidential candidates and "possi- 
bilities,'' and that they are strong enough to " dic- 
tate policies " and practically nullify this constitutional 
inhibition. For whom is this threat intended? Not 
for the Catholics, for there never was a Catholic 
president of the United States, nor is there to-day a 
Catholic candidate in the field. No. This notice is 
served upon Protestants, to warn them that they must 
not affiliate with, tolerate, or otherwise countenance 
their fellow-citizens of the Catholic faith. Sir, the 
more the purpose of these conspirators is ventilated, 
the more treasonable and damnable it appears. The 
Catholics as such are powerless to protect themselves. 
They are outnumbered ten to one, and under the iron 
rule of majorities could be crushed into the earth 
and their liberties absolutely confiscated, the Constitu- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding. They must rely 
upon us, my fellow-Protestants — upon our good sense 
and fairness and patriotism — in short, upon the sanity 
of the majority — ^to prevent so foul a wrong. I do 
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not deny but that the A.P.A.s have accomplished some 
little good, on the principle that there is no great 
loss without some small gain. They have, for instance, 
" sat down " on the professional Irishman in politics, 
and to that extent are entitled to the gratitude of the 
community generally, and of the Irish- Americans par- 
ticularly. The Irish are an aggressive race and are 
sometimes prone to become too numerous in politics. 
But there is no reason why all Irishmen should be 
proscribed or the religion to which ninety per cent, 
of them belong. Nor should it be necessary for us 
to form secret societies or skulk out of sight in order 
to administer an occasional salutary castigation. I am 
willing to concede the good fighting qualities of the 
Irish, but I am not willing to pay them the compli- 
ment of driving me into a hole. If an American 
wishes to oppose men or measures, let him do it openly 
like an American soldier; don't lie in ambush like an 
American Indian. 

Many first-class citizens have excused themselves 
to their consciences for their affiliation with the Order 
on the very score I have just suggested. Let them 
withdraw their sympathetic support and there is noth- 
ing formidable about the A. P. A. It is a misshapen, 
abnormal organization which will disintegrate if once 
exposed to the sunlight and the air of freedom. 
At the heart of it all, and energizing it throughout, 
there is, undoubtedly, an element of genuine religious 
bigotry, and I try to give to genuine bigotry the re- 
spect due to mistaken honesty. A bigot is a bigot, 
just as a sick man is sick. You can seldom argue a 
lunatic into sanity. He is to be dealt with in com- 
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passion, rather than in anger. But the great mass of 
the A.P.A. is simply an accretion of political vagrants, 
vagabonds, and vandals — ^pardon the Mortonian allit- 
eration — with here and there a man who, like myself, 
is somewhat weary of the professional foreigner. 

And this brings me to a brief consideration of local 
affairs. 

Citizens of Omaha, if I cannot appeal to your con- 
science, let me appeal to your pocketbook, for, as al- 
ready intimated, we sometimes confound the two. You 
ought to have known, logically and without courting 
the experience, that men of a caliber to take up with 
the anachronistic, un-American idea of religious pro- 
scription could not be men of sufficient caliber to run 
your municipal government as it should be. Are you 
aware that at this blessed moment four A. P. A. expert 
accountants are trying to figure out the amount of the 
defalcation of an A.P.A. treasurer and his A.P.A. 
assistant, which defalcation, except for the criminal 
carelessness of an A.P.A. comptroller and the supine 
indifference of an A.P.A. council, would never have 
been possible ? And are you further aware that those 
four A.P.A. accountants are liable to hang on to their 
job for the rest of their A.P.A. lives, without ever 
permitting you to know the why and wherefore? Do 
you know that every A.P.A. tax assessor in your city 
levies systematic blackmail upon the merchants and 
property-holders in his district under threat of an un- 
reasonable assessment? Do you know that the A.P.A. 
department of the judiciary of this district has become 
a stench in the nostrils of American jurisprudence, 
and that through the vociferous obscenities of a blatant 
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demagogue the office of judge has been brought to 
the level of your city dog-catcher — with my apologies 
to the dog-catcher; since A. P. A. dog-catching has as- 
sumed the dignity of a lucrative office, it must be 
treated with reverence. 

Do you know, I say, that you are being plucked, 
pillaged, plundered, looted, bilked, and swindled in 
nearly every department of your municipal govern- 
ment, from treasurer to dog-catcher? What are you 
going to do about it? Sit there and make mouths at 
Rosewater ? What good will that do you ? What has 
Rosewater to do with it, anyway ? " What's Hecuba 
to him or he to Hecuba ? " Is it possible that there is 
a citizen of Omaha with so little individuality that he 
must perforce go wrong because Rosewater happens 
to go right? There seem to have broken out in 
Omaha several species of hydrophobia which the great 
specialist, Pasteur, never heard of. An A.P.A. froths 
at the mouth at sight of holy water, and a certain 
editor and his followers go into spasms at the mere 
mention of Rosewater. Speaking for myself, I am in 
this movement, not because Rosewater is in it, but in 
despite of that fact. I am willing to testify, however, 
that Mr. Rosewater has had less to say as to the per- 
sonnel of the Citizens' ticket than almost anyone con- 
nected with the Citizens' movement. Believe this or 
not, one thing is certain : if Omaha is foolish enough 
to vote against her own interests simply because Rose- 
water votes in favor of them, she deserves to follow 
some of her merchants into the hands of a receiver; 
and she will, too, before she runs the gauntlet of an- 
other A.P.A. administration. 
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But above all, and whatever betides, I beg of you, 
my fellow-citizens, to rescue our public schools from 
the clutches of those whose cruel, tantalizing persecu- 
tion is driving out of doors the children of Catholic 
parentage. There never was a more stupid, ignorant, 
brutal set of ruffians in the management of public af- 
fairs than the men who are shaping, for weal or woe, 
the destinies of your little ones. The first genuine 
awakening I had as to the real purpose and meaning 
of A.P.A.ism was when I picked up my morning paper 

a year ago and read that Miss S C , teacher 

of English literature in the High School, had been 
removed. I had known this young woman for more 
than twenty years. We had been fellow-pupils in 
the High School. There never was a purer heart, 
a brighter intellect, a nobler womanhood. God only 
knows the heroic effort and self-sacrifice made by this 
girl to support an invalid mother all these years. She 
had a genius for literature and the happiest faculty 
of making others realize its beauties. I remember that 
the High School pupils in my day published a monthly 
journal. I was chosen editor-in-chief, with Miss 

C as my assistant. H the ponderous editorials 

written by me were ever read by anybody except my- 
self, that person has maintained a discreet silence and 
has never done me the compliment to mention the fact. 
But everything written by this girl somehow found its 
way into the daily press and was copied from one end 
of the country to the other. Let me read to you two 
of her shorter poems written in recent years. The 
first was on the occasion of the dedication of the 
Columbian Exposition. It was published in the 
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World-Herald over the initials " S. C," for the author 
is as modest as she is talented. It is by all odds the 
most exquisite of the many beautiful effusions called 
out by that event: 

A song from the west, Columbus, 

On this your festal mom. 
From inland seas whose Hebrides 

Are fields of yellow com, 
And a city springs from the heart of things, 

As gods of old were born. 

Small time have we for singing. 

The past can have little part 
Whilst the present whirls and surges 

Like blood through a giant's heart, 
Here in the West where nature 

Is still too strong for art. 

But we join the mighty chorus, 

That swells like the voice of the sea. 
Or a wave of time that struggles 

To touch eternity. 
Would it might reach from mortals 

To where immortals be! 

There lies your ship, Columbus, 

Anchored on that far shore; 
Wave us a hand from that distant land. 

Show us the path once more. 
Guide us aright to the land and light. 

On your new San Salvador. 

The other poem I copy from the scrap-book of my 
law partner. Judge Davis, and I think you will agree 
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with him that it deserves to rank among the gems of 
American verse. It is called 



TWO TRAGEDIES 

With jewels flashing on her breast 

And glittering in her hair, 
She lifts to heaven a face that is 

Epitomized despair. 
The greatest grief e'er woman knew 

Is pictured in her guise, 
A soul by frenzy fired leaps forth 

In lightning from her eyes; 
The voice of many hands proclaims 

Her mistress of her art. 
From lip to lip the words go round, 
How well she plays her part." 



n 



Beyond the footlight's misty veil 

Another marks the scene. 
No seraph in the blest abode 

E'er wore more rapturous mien; 
Her eyes outshine the diva's gems. 

Mirth hovers round her lips, 
From the dim throng her face looks up 

A radiant eclipse. 
A woman's pride stands guard above 

A quivering, tortured heart. 
But no one knows, save God and she. 

How well she plays her part. 

Is there a father in this audience who would not 
esteem it a privilege to have his boy wander through 
the fields of literature in company with the 
author of these poems? Is there a mother who would 
not deem herself fortunate if her daughter might be 
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brought day after day into the atmosphere and com- 
panionship of such a woman? Well, fathers and 
mothers of Omaha, this inestimable privilege was 
yours, and it was taken from you. There was in the 
eyes of our school board an insuperable objection to 

Miss C : her Catholic religion; and so she was 

discharged. I ought to add, perhaps, that what was 
Omaha's loss was Miss C 's gain. On a com- 
petitive examination she was chosen principal of Eng- 
lish literature in the High School of Chicago at double 
her former salary, and there she is to-day, while the 
great city of Chicago, usually so argus-eyed and jeal- 
ous of its interests, seems totally oblivious of the fact 
that the religion of this young woman is liable at any 
moment to explode and disrupt the whole educational 
system of Cook County! 

Let me relate to you a more recent performance of 

our school board. A Miss W was, until lately, 

a teacher in our public schools. Miss W is a 

Catholic. On some particular occasion one of her 
pupils thought she would make a present to her teacher 
as a token of her love and gratitude. So she bought 
a picture. This picture proved to be a photograph 
of Raphael's celebrated painting of Saint Cecilia. I 
might remind you, right here, that were it not for the 
Catholic church such demigods in art as Michaelan- 
gelo, Raphael, Titian, Correggio would have had no 
patron of their genius, and their masterworks would 
never have appeared to the glory of God and the dig- 
nity of mankind. But a little thing like that does not 
count with our school board. 

Now it came to pass that Miss W , being pleased 
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with the gift, showed the picture to another pupil, 
a daughter, I am told, of one of the high muckamucks 
in that association which is sworn to protect America 
from all the saints, even if they turn it over to all 
the sinners. Childlike, the daughter told the father, 
and the devil was to pay. Council 125 sat on it, and 
excogitated. Probably not one in the council knew 
who Cecilia was, or why she was sainted, but the 
whole thing sounded Catholic, you know. Jonathan 
Edwards, a member of our school board and an 
A. P. A. — how could he be otherwise with such a name, 
poor fellow! — ^Jonathan, I say, was ordered to inves- 
tigate. This committee of one, appointed not by the 
school board, mind you, but by the organization which 
appoints the school board, proceeded to perform its 
duty. It went to the young lady principal of the 
school and asked to be shown to Miss W 's reci- 
tation room. It spent several minutes examining the 
walls and ceilings of this apartment and then, draw- 
ing itself up to its full six feet of asininity, demanded 
to know if there was anything concealed in that room! 
This is a literal fact, as told me by Mr. Burgess and 
Mr. Lunt, who have given me permission to quote 
them as my authority. 

Another interesting incident was related by these 
gentlemen. About six months ago it was a question 
whether the board would or would not purchase a 
large relief map of the world. The map was a miracle 
of workmanship, a genuine work of art. The matter 
was referred to a committee, which brought in a ma- 
jority report against the proposed purchase — not on 
the score of economy, mind you ; oh, no ! The motive 
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of the committee was something loftier than that. 
One Knodell had made an A. P. A. speech in the com- 
mittee meeting. He said that there was too much 
truckling and pandering to foreigners in this country 
(Knodell, by the way, is a German) ; that a map of 
the United States was good enough for him, and he 
rather guessed it was all the children of genuine 
Americans needed to learn! Great, glorious, most 
sapient Knodell! Other teachers would educate our 
youth into patriotism through a knowledge of the 
world, but you would make them patriots through their 
very ignorance! The A.P.A.S demand an educational 
test for the ballot; I go them one better. I demand 
an educational test for the right to teach ! 

But this speech of Knodell's has another signifi- 
cance. It is a fair specimen of that Chauvinism and 
mock-patriotism which has become the stock in trade 
of demagogues and pseudo-Americans. The mean- 
est atrocities of the A.P.A.s are committed within the 
shadow and in the name of the American flag. Dear 
flag! Washington's flag — La Fayette's flag! Lin- 
coln's flag — Sherman's flag — Sheridan's flag! Have 
all the love and intellect that conceived thee, the hearts 
that bled for thee, the valor that followed thee in bat- 
tle, come at last to this — ^to this ! Where is the Ameri- 
can soul that once lived in your breathing folds? 
What has become of Daniel Webster's '* glorious en- 
sign of the republic " ? Shades of all the heroes of 

all our wars ! — " Colonel " S , our redoubtable 

" Colonel " S , who did not himself enlist in th^ 

Rebellion, but who swears that his sympathies were 
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enlisted — '' Colonel " S has donned it for a 

necktie ! 

But I would remind *' Colonel " S that the flag 

in itself is not liberty, any more than a bill-of-fare is 
a meal of victuals, or yonder effigy, over "Judge" 

S 's courtroom, is law or equity. You may fly the 

American flag from every schoolhouse in the land, 
from every church spire and public building, and call 
it liberty if you will, but so long as it represents some- 
thing less than a government of the people, for the 
people, by the people, and all the people, that flag is 
a flaunting lie, and you know it. 

For what is liberty? It is self-government, as op- 
posed to selfish government. It is personal right, lim- 
ited by social duty. It is the golden rule wrought out 
in political codes. It is brotherhood, with all the tol- 
erance which the relationship implies. That is Ameri- 
can liberty as I have been taught to know it; and 
because I have heard its sacred name mouthed by those 
who meant to stab it; because I have seen our noble 
flag prostituted and made to serve as a mask for 
Janus, I have followed, not my inclination, not my con- 
venience, not my interest, surely, but something here 
^-call it conscience if you please — and dare to raise 
my voice in protest. 

Compared with the transcendent principle involved 
in this election, what are men, or offices, or the emolu- 
ments of office? Why pause at this time to examine 
candidates under a microscope? Nobody claims that 
every name upon the Citizens' ticket is that of the 
wisest, best, or greatest man on earth ; but that ticket 
represents, as a whole, more than the average ability 
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and citizenship of Omaha, and above all it represents 
the first organized opposition that organized sedition 
has ever had in this locality. Nobody pretends that 
every name on the A.P.A. ticket is that of a boodler 
or an ignoramus, or even an A. P. A. It is enough for 
me that every candidate on that ticket received his 
nomination through the favor and by the grace of 
the A.P.A. organization, and that to elect that ticket 
will be hailed throughout America as a triumph of 
their power and a vindication of their creed. 

Now, I have lived in Omaha all my life. Every 
interest I have on earth is bound up with her future 
welfare. In all these years her air and sunshine have 
mingled with my blood ; in years to come my body will 
mingle with her soil. I concede to no man a better 
right to speak in Omaha's behalf. And it is out of 
my love for her, my pride for her, my hope for her, 
that I adjure you, my fellow-citizens, to forget per- 
sonal differences and party prejudices, but not your 
Christian faith — nay, I charge you to remember that 
— and with united effort strive to rescue our noble 
city from the marplots who have so nearly wrecked it. 



i 
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QUASI-POLITICAL " * 



Mr. President, and gentlemen: I myself do not 
understand just what my subject means. Now that I 
see it for the first time in print my subject really 
frightens me. Politics you know once created a 
schism in the Methodist church ; but then, on the other 
hand, religion once played the mischief with a presi- 
dential election. So I take it that neither politics nor 
religion is a safe subject for discussion at a miscel- 
laneous banquet of lawyers — or a banquet of mis- 
cellaneous lawyers as the case may be. Nevertheless, 
treading softly and circumspectly, so as not to trample 
the toes of any gentleman present, I should like casu- 
ally to remark that as a western Republican, seven 
years resident in the city of New York, I am con- 
scious of a distinct change in the political atmosphere 
north of the Bronx, which somehow gets into my parti- 
san veins and pumps me up like a deflated tire. For 
I have observed that a Republican in the State of New 
York may sometimes " butt in " to a state or na- 
tional election and feel that he is still alive and 
amounts to something, whereas a Republican in the 
city of New York — good Lord, he can only sympa- 
thize with the skunk when he encountered an auto- 
mobile! In sober truth I scarcely know what sub- 
ject, with two sides to it, it would be safe to arg^e 
to this audience without disturbing that appearance 

* Banquet New York State Bar Association, Rochester, 1910. 
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of placid receptivity that seems to rest on your faces 
like a halo on the brow of innocence. I know not 
what opiate there is in food to lull the warring pas- 
sions of mankind. It seems to me that all eaters 
are lotos eaters, for I have observed the same loving 
amiability even among preachers at their banquets. 
But I am musician enough to know that this harmony 
is a suspended harmony. I have observed it in your 
singing. I am scientist enough to know that this 
equilibrium is an unstable equilibrium, begotten of 
the ferment of digestion to which I have alluded — 
and other ferments. And I would not for the world 
say anything to jeopardize the truce. To-morrow will 
be time enough for us to resume our disputations. And 
yet it is lucky for mankind on the whole that your 
present mood is a temporary mood; for no thinking 
man would abolish the lawyer to escape the tumult 
he creates or exchange him, with all his faults, for 
mere abstract rights without a tongue. 

On my way here I encountered a friend on the train 
who was a good Democrat and a good friend, and 
who asked me where I was going. He was a jolly 
good fellow, you understand, but a Democrat— one of 
the fifty-seven varieties that you read about. I told 
him I was going to a banquet. " That's it," said he, 
" you Republicans are always going to banquets or 
coming away from banquets. It was very fitting that 
the Republican Party should adopt as its coat-of-arms 
a full dinner pail rampant, for it is a party of privi- 
lege, a party of protection, a crapulous party whose 
principles could all be symbolized in a bill of fare.*' 
" My friend," said I, *' you don't jar me a little bit 
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In the first place, I am going to a powwow of lawyers 
and not to a Republican banquet; but if it were other- 
wise I should still think you had uttered a great truth 
without knowing it. The question of food has been, 
and continues to be, the most appalling question con- 
fronting the human race since Joseph was importuned 
by his starving brothers, and the party that shall adopt 
a bill of fare for its party platform and * make good ' 
for all it symbolizes, will have solved the most per- 
plexing problem of sociology and good government ! '* 

Why, even our late President, Theodore Roosevelt, 
whom the Democrats applaud, was a Republican — 
de jure, whatever doubt there may be about the de 
facto part of it. And Mr. Roosevelt had a habit of 
getting what he went for. He has recently left our 
shores for the heart of Africa, and he will bring it 
back with him, too, like a head on a pike, on the tip 
of that " spear that has no brother " — though I have 
had spells of thinking it might have a sister — in the 
hatchet of Carrie Nation. 

Of course, lawyers have their political preferences 
and are ready to fight for them. I have already pro- 
claimed that I am a Republican and glory in it. I 
believe in a tariff on ever5rthing except lumber, just 
as our friend from Texas, Mr. Bailey, believes in free 
trade in everything— except lumber. We have not 
a political notion in common, and yet last night I 
listened to that wonderful address of his and agreed 
with every word he uttered — ^up to the point where he 
left off. Some day when he gets around to it and 
formulates the rule by which we can determine just 
what is "just compensation" in every case, I shall 
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listen to him with even greater interest; and I hope 
to agree with him as well as I did last night. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was not a lawyer, but was one of the 
few men outside of the profession ever chosen to the 
presidency. And it may be, in God's providence, that 
for the work in hand he was chosen because he was not 
a lawyer, and was therefore untrammeled by legal 
quillets or metaphysical refinements. He was called 
a big policeman with a big club, and I like the meta- 
phor. A policeman whacks at a concrete evil, and 
nobody expects — nobody except Mayor Gaynor — ex- 
pects him while belaboring a malefactor with one hand 
to fumble the statutes with the other for a definition 
of his powers. As a policeman he grappled with a 
Frankenstein creature of sinister aspect, that had es- 
caped its owner — ^the gfreatest power in the country 
except the Government that made it; and if he shall 
have taught the creature to serve and not to dictate, 
the people as a whole will applaud what he has done, 
however much some of us may have deprecated his 
manner of doing it. It is all very well to assert that 
he should have accomplished what he did accomplish 
without saying among the trumpets Ha! ha! — ^with- 
out pawing the valley or swallowing the ground, or 
otherwise cavorting like a warhorse in battle. That 
may be true or may not be true. It is true that a 
" still alarm " would not have alarmed the country, 
much less have created a public sentiment. It some- 
times requires thunder and lightning to clear the at- 
mosphere and after the whirlwind comes the still, 
small, judicial voice I As a policeman he was awarded 
the Nobel prize for his efforts in behalf of universal 
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peace, and why not? Isn't a policeman a peace of- 
ficer? Mr. Carnegie is clamoring for peace, perhaps 
for the Nobel prize ; but he hopes to obtain it through 
disarmament. There he differs from those who arc 
charged with the responsibility to preserve the peace. 
They know that crooked paths must be made straight 
before peace is possible. They know that we are still 
confronted by a condition and not a theory. I do 
not blame the Czar of Russia for advocating peace, 
nor for asking the other nations to do what he has 
done, with Japan's assistance, in the way of disarma- 
ment. International peace is one thing, and by no 
means hopeless of attainment; domestic peace is quite 
another thing. How about the people of Russia? 
Should they subside into slavery for the sake of peace ? 
I tell you the people of Russia are struggling with the 
thought of liberty, and we Americans know that there 
are Thoughts so big that only a Caesarian operation can 
give them birth! Napoleon once said the world was 
to be all Cossack or all Republican. Recent events 
have demonstrated that it is not to be all Cossack, 
and if I were a Russian I should ardently pray that 
there might be no peace in Russia until the crown of 
its autocracy had been minted into the coin of a Re- 
public ! 

I admit that Republics are not perfect. They 
are as wicked as human nature; but they are also as 
good as human nature, and Czars and Things are no 
better. 

The Almighty, gentlemen, promises us peace only 
as a condition of righteousness. You must not, 
says the prophet Micah, you must not bite with your 
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teeth and at the same time cry peace! Peace with- 
out liberty, peace without good-will to men, peace 
without honesty, is not peace but war grown pusil- 
lanimous. The struggle is but transferred from the 
march to the mart, from the camp to the Capitol, from 
the field to the forum. It means more lawyers, and 
as a lawyer I object to it; I am already too crowded 
in my profession. But, ah ! when our Nation's mighty 
hosts, battling for human rights, had laid down their 
arms; when the soldier had vanished in the citizen; 
when brothers once more recognized the claims of 
brotherhood, did we not dream of Christ's peace on 
earth? But if force has only yielded to fraud; if 
greed has conquered glory; if, in the words of the poet 
Realf— 

" If by treacherous yielding chance 

Our land hath trafficked its splendid anger. 
For only a lean inheritance 

Of outward lustness and inward languor, 
Why then, O comrades, it were full well 

If the shocks of our armies were not over; 
For the Lord made men to conquer Hell, 

And not to fatten like kine in clover ! " 

Now, I liked Theodore Roosevelt because, if you will 
permit the paradox, he was so profanely in love with 
righteousness; because he wanted peace and was 
anxious to fight for it; because he was such an un- 
gentlemanly gentleman and such a damned good 
Christian! I do not claim that my admiration for 
this gentleman has been without alloy. There were 
times when I thought as an executive he bordered 
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on the executioner, and I know that as an exemplar 
he would be dangerous if he were not impossible. 
Fancy all the youth of our country suddenly obsessed 
by his demon energy — Good Lord! what would be- 
come of the conservation of energy ! As Mark Twain 
once said of Napoleon, he attempted to do too much 
— ^and did it! Now, it may be that my natural in- 
dolence of disposition tinges my philosophy and in- 
clines me toward that golden mean Confucius tells 
about; but certainly my ideal citizen is somewhat of 
a cross between the prizefighter and the mollycoddle. 
What's the matter with the golfer? Isn't Taft all 
right ! 

More and more the wants and discontents, the 
hopes and aspirations of our people are reflected in 
our laws. More and more public policy and public 
opinion are reflected in our jurisprudence; and our 
jurisprudence is at once the lawyer's monument and 
the lawyer's sepulcher. For just as some island of 
the sea has been built up particle by particle, life by 
life, out of the creatures who worked and died amidst 
their work, so our jus gentium, our codes and pandects, 
our statutes and constitutions represent the lives and 
toil of countless lawyers, who did not dream that their 
triumphs in a client's cause would become part of the 
imperishable institutions of a great Republic. Yet 
so it is. There is scarcely a maxim of our jurispru- 
dence, scarcely a principle of right living to-day that 
was not won in the arena of forensic combat. Even 
the lawyer who makes merchandise of talent, who sees 
in his profession only a sordid means to a sordid 
end — even he must give reasons to judges such as 
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these, and defend them on higher grounds than he 
plants his motives. And by the grace of God his 
reasons live, while his motives die with all the other 
dirt that made him dirty ! 

I do not say, with the great Italian lawyer, Vico, 
that the progress of law has been from the Divine 
to the human ; for that, it seems to me, is to read evo- 
lution backward. I would say, rather, that the prog- 
ress of law has been from the human toward the 
Divine; that like the asymptote in mathematics, those 
impossible lines that are forever converging, yet never 
meet, so human justice struggles to merge itself in 
the ideal justice of the Infinite I 



JUDGES AND JUSTICE* 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Judges and 
Lawyers : Somehow that last salutation seems always 
to put the accent on the lawyers, making it a sort of 
"negative pregnant/' or "innuendo," though I as- 
sure Your Honors I have no such saucy intention. 
For a judge is a lawyer, and something more— or less, 
as the case may be. For one thing, the judge is a 
lawyer who has ceased to worry as to where his next 
case is coming from ; cases seem to come to him with- 
out chasing ambulances or evoking the benevolent or 
telephonic activities of pseudo-Congressmen. Some 
lawyers are born with cases, some achieve cases; but 
a judge has cases thrust upon him. I never heard a 
judge complain that his law business was too slack. 
Then, too, what a judge receives for his legal work 
is a little thing, perhaps, but all his own. He does 
not, like the mere lawyer, support several families in 
addition to his very own; at least I hope he doesn't. 
What he gets he gets; his entire legal income is net. 
Whereas, the income of a mere lawyer is never net, 
and is sometimes " nit." Chiefest and most enviable 
distinction of all, the judge is a lawyer who has only 
to convince himself that he is right — ^unless, of course, 
he undertakes to convert to his way of thinking the 
majority of his fellow-judges. Then, indeed, he be- 

* Banquet New York G>unty Lawyers' Assodatioii to Judges 
of Gnirt of Appeals, New York City, 1914. 
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gins to realize what the every-day lawyer is up against. 
Then he discovers, to his anguish and dismay, what 
an illogical, irrational, superficial, sophistical, stupid, 
stolid, beef-witted, addle-pated, fatuous, vacuous, 
bigoted, crotchety, irrelevant, incompetent, and imma- 
terial intellectual pachyderm a judge can sometimes 
make of himself! Even here he has the better of the 
mere lawyer, for he has the satisfaction of knowing 
that his points and arguments have been heard and 
reheard and heard again; considered, reconsidered, 
and re-re-reconsidered, and finally resolved against 
him only for actual reasons given. If his ethical sensi- 
bilities are still lacerated, he has the exquisite, life- 
saving privilege of boiling over in a dissenting opin- 
ion, where his grievances, like those in the Declaration 
of Independence, are submitted to the candid judg- 
ment of the world at large. Not so your mere lawyer 
when he loses out! He knows that his points have 
simply been ignored; his arguments smugly and su- 
perciliously disregarded ; and all he can do in the way 
of retaliation is to go out behind the barn and call 
names or conjure up arguments in favor of the recall 
— ^not of one judge only, but of the whole tribe and 
categorema of judges — en banc and en bloc\ 

But the brain-storm passes, as will every brain- 
storm, whether roused by some judicial pronounce- 
ment or the passion of politics. And there has been 
and still is a passion of politics in this country, which 
we can probably translate into a passion of discon- 
tent; expressing a desire — a purpose, if you please, 
more definite— or rather, less indefinite — ^more deter- 
mined and better informed than ever before in the 
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history of the world. Nonsense, you say; this ebulli- 
tion of discontent is a mere recrudescence, a manifes- 
tation of that " periodicity " which scientists like Her- 
bert Spencer tell us is a peculiarity of the laws of 
Nature. Judges have been hooted and maligned be- 
fore ; our Constitution has been hammered ever since 
its adoption, yet it has withstood the assaults of a 
million men in arms; the poor we have always with 
us and they are always clamoring against the rich; 
Democracies are forever trying to equate human val- 
ues when neither nature nor mathematics admits of 
the equation. If those under foot do not know enough 
to let well enough alone and grow ugly or dangerous, 
then comes the man on horseback who rides over them 
once more, and the struggle for freedom begins 
de novo. 

Yes, it is true that from the first page of history 
to the final edition of an evening newspaper we find 
poverty, like a volcano, has its intervals of quies- 
cence and its moments of explosion; though over it 
at all times, like smoke over a crater, floats the black 
plume of menace. Is poverty therefore a blind force 
of nature? We know nothing of such forces, except 
that we can in some measure subdue them to our uses. 
Not even tyranny can subdue poverty to willing 
servitude. 

It is likewise true that in the brute creation there 
is a struggle for existence and a competition to the 
death, which results, as Darwin says, in the survival 
of the fittest — that is to say, in a survival of the UghU 
est. And we ourselves are helpless victims of this 
carnal law so long as we confess ourselves part of the 
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brute creation. But there have appeared among man- 
kind from time to time prophets and poets and seers 
— men like Moses and Isaiah and Jesus — ^who have 
told us that we are not carnal but spiritual — sons of 
God and made in His likeness — ^subject to a higher 
law than swinish instinct; who have taught us that 
every man is our brother, and that it is our privilege 
and duty to help the poor. There have crept into 
our vocabulary symbols of more than carnal thought 
— words of prodigious import like Prayer, Love, Jus- 
tice. These words are in the heart to stay — the heart 
would be empty without them. We spell them out 
like Chaldean hieroglyphs in the chrysography of the 
stars. They are links in the golden chain that will 
drag this earth with us into a heaven of happiness. 
For what heaven more glorious can be imagined than 
this same earth of ours made happy ! To the thinking 
man, said Emerson, every bush is a burning bush. 

Confessedly and proudly ours is the first govern- 
ment ever founded on a spiritual fact, and it will not 
do to say that, based as it is on the brotherhood of 
man, our government fulfills its mission by a mere 
recognition of the theory. Brotherhood implies union, 
kinship, family, mutual interest, and mutual help. 
Therefore, our government to fulfill itself must help 
to make life livable for all who live under it. 

But how ? How is the dream of Patmos ever to be 
realized? I would give my life to know, and so would 
you! But this I do know, that the New Jerusalem 
will come only as and when deserved; it will come in 
righteousness and not in wickedness; it will come in 
love and not in hate. This I do know, that neither 
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Mr. Tannenbaum nor " Bill " Hayward is God's herald 
of the dawn. This also I know, that the ultimate gov- 
ernment of satisfying justice will be based on laws 
—chosen principles of action — as crisp and simple in 
their statement as our overshadowing Constitution. 
Nay, our Constitution itself will be the sheet anchor 
to hold us to our course against all vicissitudes or 
tides or tempests. The Constitution may be many 
times amended in the process, but it must never be 
cheated or evaded. For the deliberation of action 
which it compels is our chief est, and almost our only, 
guarantee that what we do en route is for the very 
best and no mistake. 

Mere formularies of conduct, however dignified by 
the name of laws and however multiplied, lead no- 
whither. If they did, we should be in a paradise this 
minute; for we are fly-blown with laws thought nec- 
essary to safeguard a "new freedom" that cannot 
be distinguished from an old thraldom. No man to- 
day can be legally honest if he tries, and if he is 
only morally honest he is headed for the lock-up. As 
symptoms of an altruistic disposition, however dis- 
tempered; of a solemn purpose intent on realization, 
this legislative fecundity is worth studying and ana- 
lyzing; for it shows a trend. It shows that there 
has been evolved, not only a personal conscience, but 
a social conscience. Society to-day palliates, if it does 
not condone, the bluster and heroics of agitators, the 
turbulence of strikes, even the crimes of the hungry 
and unemployed — why? Because conscience makes 
cowards of us all; because something whispers that, 
mutatis mutandis, we might ourselves be kicking 
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against the pricks; because we feel that underneath 
it all there is a cause to be dealt with, a question to 
be answered ; because we see and hear in it a gestured 
cry for justice! 

But what is this justice for which we struggle, 
and which alone gives meaning or motive to our dis- 
content? You might as well ask. What are morals? 
I have in my library a book in two volumes called 
"The Origin of the Moral Instinct." It is perhaps 
only an amplification of a single chapter in Darwin; 
but it cHnches his contention. Morals, O ye rich, ye 
strong and prosperous ! morals had their origin in the 
Home. And so did love. And so did the sentiment 
of justice. Home is where the heart is, and all the 
goodness in the world seems to have radiated from 
this source. And the home is still the unit of our 
social life — it is still our symbol of human happiness. 
Obviously, therefore, justice will be satisfied, and only 
satisfied, when somehow there shall be given to every 
human being an opportunity to work, and a compensa- 
tion that will provide for him a home worthy of the 
name. When this time comes, lawless discontent will 
either cease for lack of argument or it will be promptly 
punished as in justice it ought to be. 

I have said that our Constitution can never pre- 
clude whatever is called for by the wisdom of man- 
kind. Sporadic majorities do not always represent 
that wisdom — ^ask any defeated candidate for office. 
What, in a word, is this Constitution of ours? It is 
a social contract that binds us to an observance of its 
terms. That is all it is; but that is everything. For 
this contract becomes by its very content the supreme 
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law governing our relationships and the conditions of 
our living together without the " free competition " 
of Kilkenny cats. It is a marvelous contract that can 
achieve so much. I admit that its sanction would be 
as contingent as a " gentlemen's agreement " if, like 
a full-blown oyster, it represented a finished shell or 
shard secreted by the organism protected by it. But 
the Constitution contains within itself a biological 
principle of adaptability. It is alive! It will grow 
with our growth, gradually and naturally, and so con- 
form itself to every transfiguration of political and 
social life. And so long as it is alive, ordered liberty 
is alive. When it dies — good-by America! 

However, it is not my purpose to vaunt our Con- 
stitution in a company of lawyers. The greatest and 
best men of every nation have called it the noblest 
political code ever fulminated. To be sure, in recent 
years we have been naturalizing exponents of the 
Mafia and suchlike exotic " Brotherhoods," who think 
they could improve on our Constitution or dispense 
with it entirely. Yet if these imported patriots will 
earnestly, wistfully, but patiently watch affairs in 
Mexico for a while longer — as I opine they will — 
they, and perhaps others engaged in a like Madam 
Butterfly vigil, may come to think better of our scheme 
of government. 

Fear not for the safety of this Republic, my fellow- 
citizens! Our Constitution, the immediate jewel in 
the circlet of our own sovereignty, crowning man's 
conquest of himself, is safe and inexpugnable; for it 
rests in the keeping of our Judges. 



NEW YORK AND THE WEST * 

At the Lincoln day banquet, given by the Chicago 
Society of New York last week, the toastmaster ex- 
pressed some doubt as to whether the members had 
met to lament their exile, or to celebrate their deliver- 
ance. The alternative suggested by the facetious 
toastmaster was not warranted. The Chicagoan in 
New York is not here altogether for his health, but 
for what there is in it, though, as Bill Nye says in 
one of his poetic frenzies: 



*' I would rather have a healthy alimentary 
Than be garnished all over with passementerie. 
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I admit that New York is the solar plexus of the 
United States. If New York receives a jolt, every 
city in America has a pain, which it may diagnose as 
appendicitis or gastritis, or what not, but which, as a 
matter of fact, is simply the tingling of nerves that 
focus in Wall Street. To be sure, Chicago is some- 
thing of a ganglion itself. It is a wonderful city! 
The Chicago River — ^that " very ancient and fish-like 
smell " — has been turned upside down, like an hour- 
glass, so that its waters, on their way to the Gulf, 
lave the citizen of St. Louis. The citizen of St. Louis, 
you recall, rather objected to being laved, and com- 
plained to the Supreme Court of the United States 

♦Quoin Qub, New York City. 
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that he was in danger of infection by the Chicago 
microbe. Fortunately for him, his fears were well 
founded ; for no sooner had he swallowed the Chicago 
microbe than he had his hair cut, his whiskers trimmed, 
his trousers creased, and is even now going in for a 
world's fair. If only enough Chicago people come to 
New York, why, some day New York may have a 
world's fair. 

Chicago has also a few " plungers " who, on occa- 
sion, have given even Wall Street a pain. John W. 
Gates and Joe Leiter, for instance. Once upon a time 
Joe Leiter cornered bread-stuffs — for a while — and 
then bread-stuffs sort of cornered Joe Leiter. But 
while it lasted it was real exciting. What between Joe 
Leiter and the Chicago River, I was reminded of the 
admonition of Ezekiel, the prophet : " Son of man, eat 
thy bread with quaking, and drink thy water with 
astonishment ! " That's how we ate and drank in 
Chicago only a few years ago. But Joe is gone and 
the old Chicago River is gone, and the world's fair, like 
the sweet girl some poet tells about, " sparkled, was 
exhaled, and went to Heaven," and Chicago seeks 
new worlds to conquer. She intends soon to build a 
magnificent park along the Lake front, now given over 
to the railroads. She will not move the railroads — 
Chicago never attempts the impossible. She will 
simply move the lake. 

Recently there have been rumors that the pork- 
packers of Chicago have organized a trust, and At- 
torney General Knox has said some unpleasant things 
about them. But if it is true — if these wicked men 
have violated the Sherman Act, and conspired against 
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us — ^then I would commend to Brother Knox the words 
of the Psalmist where, speaking no doubt of the 
Jerusalem Consolidated Pork Packers, Limited, he 
bitterly exclaims: 

" They are inclosed in their own fat : with their 
mouth they speak proudly. They have now compassed 
us in our steps. Like as a lion that is greedy of his 
prey, and as it were a young lion lurking in secret 
places. Arise, O Lord, disappoint him, cast him 
down ! " 

Talk about your legislative fulminations against 
trusts ! There's a Biblical trust-buster that ought to do 
the business. 

But this same Chicago toastmaster, whom I have 
criticized, further intimated that many of us Chica- 
goans had come to New York to brush up on literature 
and take on culture. Don't you believe it! Why, 
Chicago has culture to burn, and as for literateurs — 
well, say ! did you never hear of Pete Dunn, and George 
Ade, and Roswell Field's Amalgamated Concatenated 
Order of Cook County Poets ? Now, there is a labor 
union, which, if it only limits output, ought to be en- 
couraged. 

Chicago even takes kindly to lecturers. If there is 
a long-haired literary chap, in this country or Europe, 
who has not lectured Chicago, I never heard of him. 
She has heard them all, from Herr Schmidt to Herr 
Von Humboldt, from Hair Zangwill to Hair Le 
Galienne. I have no doubt that in due course she will 
hear the titled Frenchman, now lecturing in New 
York, whose capillary legs somewhat atone for his 
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conventional haircut. I see by the papers that he 
has been talking to the ladies of New York about 
Paul Helleu and Ernest Hello. If this is to be his 
subject in Chicago, he could spare himself the fatigue 
of so long a journey. Such a Hell o' a lecture as that 
ought to be delivered by telephone. 

Before I removed from Omaha to Chicago, some 
years ago, I took the precaution to write to a Chicago 
friend and ask him what show there was in Chicago 
for a good, honest, upright, conscientious. Christian 
lawyer. His reply was immediate and laconic. 
" Come right along," he said; " absolutely no opposi- 
tion." I thought possibly there might be an equally 
fallow field for my exertions in the city of New York. 
I was asked to come to New York and circumstances 
seemed to constrain my acceptance of the invitation. 

Of course, the transition from Chicago to New York 
has been by no means as sudden as was the transition 
from Omaha to Chicago, for I find, as in Chicago, 
the same roar of business in the streets, the same 
tumult and rush of the people, the same economy of 
space which requires twenty men to stand a-top of 
each other, in what you call skyscrapers, all busy as 
bees in a honeycomb. I find the same quality of dirt 
in the streets and a little of the same kind of smoke in 
the air. What strikes me as perhaps peculiar to the 
city of New York is its profound indifference to the 
rest of the universe, or so much of it as pertains to 
the United States. A Western man knows New York 
and Boston just as he knows San Francisco and San 
Antonio ; it is a part of the curriculum of his education 
to know his country. But in New York City, in ccr- 
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tain quarters, I have discovered a lofty, patronizing 
ignorance of this country west of the Missouri River 
that is as surprising as it is oftentimes exasperating. 
In crossing the plains I have sometimes amused myself 
gazing out of the car window at some particular spot 
on the earth's surface, and observing how the whole 
landscape seems to wheel around it as if on an axis. 
And it is easy for anyone to constitute himself a 
pivotal point, and fancy the universe revolves about 
him. It seems especially easy for a New Yorker to 
indulge this hallucination. Facing a certain star in the 
heavens, he calls all to the left of him west — vaguely 
west; all to the right of him east. Yet let him travel 
far enough and his ultimate west becomes his utter- 
most east, and he finds himself returned to the initial 
point, with several new ideas in his head, and a fresh 
supply of modesty, large enough to last him perhaps 
a year in a Knickerbocker environment. 

A good many years ago, before Mr. Bryan had 
projected himself into national politics and had made 
the name of Nebraska so familiar, I, living in Ne- 
braska at the time, paid my first visit to the city of 
New York, where I was introduced to numerous gen- 
tlemen, with an invariable postscript to the introduc- 
tion to the effect that I hailed from Nebraska — 
wherever that might be. Several of these gentlemen, 
lifting my hand to a level with my nose, gave it a sort 
of twiddle, intended maybe for a shake, and murmured 
something about wild and woolly. Now, I was never 
particularly sensitive, but, had I been, this alliterative 
jeu d' esprit about the " wild and woolly West " would 
long ago have ceased to annoy me. For as a joke, it 
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was not new; and as a matter of fact, it was, alas! no 
longer true. 

I say " alas ! " For time was, and I have witnessed 
it, when the West was wild as Nature's self; when 
individuality meant something, something more than 
nice longings and introspective philosophies; when 
personality had not been merged in humanity en masse; 
when man stood forth the microcosm! Then was 
realized the longing of that poet of personality, that 
sublime egoist, Walt Whitman, whose "bartwiric 
yawp" was, after all, but the echo of the Indian's 
halloo: 
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Oh, to be self-balanced for contingencies; 
To confront night, storms, dangers, hunger, con- 
tumely, rebuffs, 
As the trees and animals do." 



Then, too, all creeds, all dogmas, all theologies, the 
Golden Rule and the Thirty-nine Articles were focused 
in two words — Fair Play. 

I do not say that this primeval age could last, or 
that it ought to last. I do say that one year of its 
savagery and zest, its lion-mettled quiddity, its tang 
of nature, its chrism of tingling life, was worth a 
cycle of our platitudinous Cathay ! 

But, bless me, the Westerners long ago became as 
civilized and uninteresting as everybody. As like one 
another as shoes and shoes, or fish and fish. It may 
be in God's providence that the age of individualism 
has passed. It may be that the problem of personal 
liberty being solved, the problem of social liberty is 
now pressing for solution. If so, it is time for the 
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pioneer, the bell-wether, the pathfinder, the West- 
erner to go, and with him all things that are wild and 
woolly. For that problem must be wrought out in 
the cities of our country where impact is closest and 
social life the fiercest. 

But for the Spirit of Liberty in its essence and 
regality — ^where should we look for it if not in the 
hush of unconquered forests, brooding their mysteries 
and centuries of power ! On pathless prairies, roofed 
by the blue immensity of heaven and horizoned by the 
brink and margin of the world ! Freedom ! It is the 
voice of the soul, the cry of Nature, the scream of the 
eagle, the yell of the Indian, the ego of the universe! 
Forth from the fields came Cincinnatus at the call of 
Rome. Forth from the wilds came Patrick Henry, 
like John the Baptist crying in the wilderness. And 
whence that noble suicide, John Brown? Out of the 
West, I tell you, out of the West ! Out of the West 
Ulysses Grant, whose only stratagem was to fight, 
whose sole negotiation was unconditional surrender. 
Thence also Lincoln, wise as a serpent, harmless as a 
dove, the dearest name, save one, on earth, at whose 
mention the heart quickens and grows soft, yearning 
to be like his in courage, patience, gentleness, and love. 
Why, the thread of Western history is strung with 
illustrious names, names that we toll like a rosary, 
pausing at each to breathe a prayer of gratitude that 
God gave such men to the West and that the West 
gave them to the Union. 

And yet the influence of the West upon national his- 
tory is not expressed, but only typified by individuals ; 
for over them have been the people of the West, and 
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under these the soil itself. And such a soil ! God has 
only to pitch the key and it sings with a harvest! 
Year after year this unfailing harvest has been trans- 
muted into power, and joy, and liberty. Year after 
year has witnessed the recurring miracle until all the 
world is ready to exclaim : " Lo, heaven and earth 
have kissed each other, and that kiss — ^what is it but 
the West?" 



THE LADIES * 

If the newspapers report him correctly, our royal 
guest IS fast modifying his impressions of New York, 
and I am quite sure that the charming personality of 
His Royal Highness (who if he ever becomes a citi- 
zen of the United States I hope will change his name 
for his friends' sake) — I say that the charming per- 
sonality of the Prince is fast modifying some of New 
York's preconceived notions of Siam. I doubt if 
many New Yorkers ever had any exact trustworthy 
information of Siam. They had heard of it, to be 
sure, just as they had heard of Chicago and the 
Punjab. But for years all our knowledge of Siam 
came through Mr. Bamum. From this dubious testi-. 
mony it was vaguely inferred that, owing to circum- 
stances over which they apparently had no control, 
the people of Siam traveled in pairs. And this hallu- 
cination seems to exist even now, as some of our news- 
papers have claimed to discover a twin to his Royal 
Highness in the person of one Col. Gruber. I use 
the word " one " Col. Gruber in no invidious sense, 
but only by way of identification; for I am credibly 
informed that two Col. Grubers would be simply im- 
possible. 

The primary purpose of this dinner is, of course, 
to do honor to His Royal Highness, the Crown Prince 

* Lotos Club dinner to the Crown Prince of Siam, October 25, 
1902. 
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of Siam; but one of its objects, I apprehend, is to 
give him another snapshot at an American Banquet. 
So, lest by any misadventure or accident it should be 
omitted from to-night's programme, I hasten to offer 
a toast without which no banquet in this country, cer- 
tainly no stag banquet, would be considered orthodox. 
It was my first intention to propose the stereotyped 
toast to the "absent sweetheart," but on second 
thought I concluded to make it more comprehensive — 
" The Ladies." For, you see, the word " sweetheart " 
in the Siamese grammar may rank as a collective notm. 
If in this country it has a more limited signification, 
it is due perhaps to a difference in our laws rather 
than to a difference in our dispositions. So let it be 
that good old orthodox toast, " The Ladies." 

I ought to explain to our guest, perhaps, that far 
more important than our constitution, by-laws, legis- 
lation, or what not, is this toast of ours to the ladies. 
We would no more conclude one of our feasts of rea- 
son and flows of soul without a toast to the ladies than 
we would sit down to our Spartan broth, Roman 
punch, and such like exotics without uttering a silent 
grace. For we hold, in common with all good people, 
that while God rules the universe. His vicegerent on 
this earth is woman. 

Now some folks, living perhaps in Greenland's icy 
mountains or Boston's colder strand, might imagine 
that a theme so constantly recurring, a theme with so 
many da capos, as it were, would become common- 
place and hackneyed ; but that simply shows that some 
folks have never studied the subject and its kaleido- 
scopic possibilities. A man in love with only one 
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woman can make life a burden to his friends by for- 
ever toasting his Charmer's charms, and there arc 
members of this club in love with twenty women. 
Their hearts are veritable kodaks " loaded " to 
the muzzle, and it requires only the flashlight of 
a pair of eyes to produce an impression and make 
them garrulous as magpies. The theme is perennial; 
age cannot wither nor custom stale its infinite variety. 

And it is worthy of note, I think, that our libation 
to Woman is always poured at the feet of the Old 
Woman. Not old, you understand, in the sense of 
longevity, not old at all in the sense of years, but 
old simply as distinguished from New. The distinc- 
tion, after all, may be more apparent than real; for 
I am persuaded that the new woman is more novel 
than new. She is at heart the same old aboriginal 
Eve, up to the same old aboriginal blandishments; 
every married man knows the symptoms. He sees in 
them the preliminary skirmish for French millinery, 
etc. They are manifestations of an infirmity pecu- 
liarly feminine, called in our law-books kleptomania. 
Now, when kleptomania takes the form of shop-lifting 
we call in the doctors. When it takes the form of 
cajolery — why, we usually marry the victim. Hav- 
ing stolen the heart of us, she might as well take the 
rest of us. 

Let me warn you, gentlemen; the new woman is 
simply the old woman after a new concession. For 
years we tried to pacify her with sealskin sacques, 
and in our effort to supply the demand not only chal- 
lenged war with England, but actually destroyed the 
animo revertendi of the seals themselves ! Until now. 
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having robbed us of our seals, having appropriated 
our shirts, collars, cuffs, neckties, suspenders, and 
sometimes, egad! the very unmentionables that make 
suspenders necessary, she would deprive us of the last 
privilege of our sex — she would cozen us of the 
ballot. 

And using the word " cozen " in this connection 
reminds me of Cousins — Phoebe Cousins. I remem- 
ber years ago, when I was living in Omaha, how Miss 
Phoebe Cousins and her emancipated cohorts swooped 
down on Nebraska to wrest from tyrant man the 
elective franchise. I was callow then and challenged 
the gentle maiden to a joint debate ; not, I assured her, 
for the mere purpose of measuring swords, for tmlike 
Darius Green I was willing to concede that 

" T' blue bird and Phoebe 
Are smarter'n we be," 

but because a hand-to-hand debate conducted accord- 
ing to Socratic methods might lead all parties con- 
cerned to a more amicable understanding. She wrote 
me declining the distinguished honor, and closed her 
letter by asking if I, an American, and presumably 
a gentleman, believed in taxation without representa- 
tion? Surely not. But is it true that the women of 
America have not been represented in the legislation 
of this country? I did not think so then, nor do I 
think so now ; for it seems to me that the mother who 
pushes back the hair from the forehead of her boy, as 
standing at her knee he learns from mother-lips his 
first lessons in chivalry and honor; the sister, who 
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stays with fond persuasive hand the wayward course 
of a wayward brother; the sweetheart who gazes into 
her lover's eyes, her own eyes glistening and humid 
in their tenderness and trust; the wife who knows 
and shares her husband's cares and makes his home 
a haven of escape from all of them — these, and such 
as these, send forth not simply a representative but 
a champion, who rather than see their rights invaded 
or a single prerogative impugned would lose his right 
arm or perish on the battlefield. It is not that we 
would deny to woman the right to vote, the right to 
govern; it is that we would spare her the dangers and 
temptations and burdens which the right involves. 

And yet, Heaven help us, woman I know will some 
day vote, and you and I no doubt will sanction it. In 
fact, I have long since made up my mind that when 
a majority of the women themselves demand the bal- 
lot, they shall have it for aught of me; not that my 
apprehensions would thereby be allayed, but because 
I would trust rather to their intuition of what is right 
than to my own fears of what is wrong. 

And after all, having formed the habit of donating 
— I was about to say coughing up — whatever the dear 
divinity is pleased to ask for, it does seem hard to 
deny her the poor privilege of voting. The poet ex- 
pressed the sentiment — in a groan — ^when he said of 
his own best girl: 

" Oh, when I have seen her look above 
At some bright star admiringly, 



IVe said, ' Nay look not there, my love^ 
Alas! I cannot give it thee! 
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Which means, of course, that if he only could he 
would give her the moon for a shoe-buckle, and the 
stars for hatpins — if he only could! Ah, me 



" Adam lay down and slept, when from his side 
A woman in her matchless beauty rose ; 
Trembling and in love he called the woman bride. 
And his first sleep became his last repose." 

Gentlemen, let us drink: To the sweetest cause of 
man's insomnia I 



LOTOS CLUB DINNER IN HONOR OF 
JOSEPH H. CHOATE * 

For years as a choir singer I worshiped God in the 
bass clef, but this is the nearest approach to a hal- 
lelujah chorus that I have taken part in for many a 
day. I am glad to sound even a bass note in the uni- 
son of welcome to our distinguished guest. 

For a man to receive and merit the appointment of 
American Ambassador to the Court of St. James 
ranks him, ipso facto, among the foremost men of all 
the world, and implies a personality of rare and en- 
dearing qualities. For we have never reckoned this 
appointment among the spoils of politics. It calls for 
the best we have in the shop of citizenship and diplo- 
macy, and the American diplomat has always differed 
somewhat from the traditional type. 

Time was when the very word " diplomacy '' was 
a polite synonym for international lying; the lier — a 
diplomat — protesting his friendship with simulated 
frankness, and the li^^ — another diplomat— drinking 
in his words with simulated credulity, both parties 
meanwhile preparing for war. But there is a grow- 
ing conviction that lying as a fine art has outlived 
its usefulness except, of course, for sporadic exigen- 
cies of a purely domestic nature. 

American diplomacy from the very beginning has 
consisted in telling the truth, and being ready to fight 

* New York City, October 21, 1905. 
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for It. Not that an American carries a chip on his 
shoulder, or that he is spoiling for a fight; but it is 
well enough to know that we can be tempted on oc- 
casion to take up the cudgels in defense of a cherished 
principle, and thus far our wars have been pretty 
much in vindication of abstract rights. As a people 
we rather believe in a big stick for a big nation, pro- 
vided the nation is big enough and wise enough and 
good enough to use it always in a righteous cause, 
and then only upon necessity. Hercules carried a big 
stick, and it more became him than the distaff. 

The genius of our diplomacy found its exponent 
and expression in our first tmchartered envoy to the 
Court of St. James; a most remarkable American 
at a time when every American was remarkable; the 
vigorous, the various, the marvelous Ben Franklin, 
of whom our guest of honor is the sublimed and ex- 
purgated edition. 

And wherein does he differ so greatly from the im- 
mortal Franklin, except in this matter of refinement? 
If Franklin was a democrat in homespun, Choatc is 
a democrat in broadcloth. If Franklin was a homely 
wit with an elephantine playfulness, Qioate is a hand- 
some wit with a sparkling humor as glancing as the 
sunshine. If Franklin was a philosopher with a touch 
of Rabelais, Choate is a philosopher with a touch of 
Democritus. If in point of morals Qioate is im- 
peccable where Franklin was impeachable, shall wc 
make no allowance for environment and the customs 
of the times? 

Now, mind you, I do not say that Joseph Choate 
will loom as big in the history of diplomacy as Benja- 
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min Franklin, because historic bigness is the outcome 
of big history, the individual is the product of his op- 
portunities; but I do say that in every capacity and 
relationship Joseph Choate has so overflowed the 
measure of expectancy that history will take note of his 
potentialities, and will almost lament the absence of 
a world-wide catastrophe that would have made him 
epic! 

Had he been representing Russia during her throes 
at Portsmouth — where all was lost save money — 
would he have risked the annihilation of a mighty army 
rather than to pay its ransom? It may be; and the 
event would have justified the hazard. But never 
would he have emulated the subsequent deportment 
of the Russian plenipotentiary who, in the very exu- 
berance of gratified vanity, actually patronized the no- 
ble enemy that, conquering Russia, surrendered self; 
and, surrendering self, conquered the whole wide 
world ! 

The conclusion of this war by the Japanese was as 
holy and altruistic as the beginning of our war with 
Spain, when the United States, with a broom in one 
hand and a loaf of bread in the other, invaded dark- 
est Cuba in behalf of human liberty. 

Tyranny, after all, is Ignorance intrenched in 
Darkness. " The Sword of Liberty is a Ray of 
Light!" 




LOTOS CLUB DINNER TO GOVERNOR 
CHARLES E. HUGHES * 



" There is a tide in the aflFairs of men which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune." 

Any lawyer chosen by the late Armstrong Commit- 
tee to conduct its proceedings must indubitably have 
won fame and fortune as a lawyer if, by hook or 
crook, he had succeeded in eliciting the facts brought 
out by that investigation. The lawyer actually re- 
tained by the Committee not only evoked the facts, 
but he did more. The questions asked by him and 
the answers thereby compelled revealed the lawyer all 
right enough; but the guise, manner, comportment 
with which all this was done revealed the man. 

The spectacle of a witness writhing in the conscious- 
ness that explanations, at first glibly given, did not 
ultimately explain; that answers to questions, which 
were in themselves an analysis, were bound to incul- 
pate — ^the spectacle, I say, of a witness thus gasping 
for time, rebuking his own counsel for springing to 
his relief and, with the mental sweat bossing his face 
till it looked like a golf ball, actually thanking his 
inquisitor for his unfailing courtesy — such a spec- 
tacle, I repeat, was witnessed by us day after day, 
and was unique in the history of forensic combat. 

This lawyer appeared unconscious of self and, ob- 
viously, never thought to avail himself of innumerable 

• New York City, January 30, 1909. 
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opportunities to exploit his own cleverness at the ex- 
pense of another. He seemed as impersonal as Fate, 
and, like Fate, inspired in his victims a lively terror 
of the inevitable. On further acquaintance it tran- 
spires that this lawyer, who as an instrument of jus- 
tice is without emotion, has really all the passions of 
human nature that link man to his kindred animals, 
but constrained and put in leash by a dominating will 
that links man to the Godhead. He believes in and 
trusts the people; but this, after all, is only a return 
of compliment, for the people trust and believe in 
him. So much so that at the earliest opportunity they 
asked him to stand for Governor. He obeyed the 
mandate with genuine reluctance, and thereupon en- 
sued a campaign of historical significance. 

His antagonist was a protean gentleman with more 
disguises and corporosities than the Standard Oil 
Company. Mark Twain recently had himself incorpo- 
rated to insure to him and to his heirs the fruits of 
his own authorship; but it was intimated, during the 
campaign in question, that at least one editor had 
incorporated himself over and over again to avoid 
any such contingency. At all events, the editor- 
candidate was hard put to it for something to talk 
about, and tried to make a paramount issue of his 
opponent's whiskers: just as in the late presidential 
campaign Mr. Sherman's facial adornment was 
dragged into view, though it was perfectly evident 
that in a national contest Mr. Sherman's whiskers 
could be at most " side issues." But while a " pneu- 
matic cleaner " may be better than a " feather duster " 
to extract, swallow, and retain dirt, to get rid of cer- 
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tain cobwebs that festooned the capital at Albany 
a feather duster was needed, and the Feather Duster 
got there! 

The new Governor upon his inauguration was asked 
by the legislature what they could do for him. Noth- 
ing whatever, was the answer. Was there nothing 
that he wanted ? Nothing, except that the legislature 
do its duty and assume the responsibility for its acts. 
No wonder that the Senate and House, which for 
years had been ruled by the Executive, felt like the 
Two Orphans — alone in the world! Was it possible 
that this extraordinary man had no pet measure to 
put through? Well, yes, on second thought he would 
be glad to have the constitutional inhibition against 
racetrack gambling made effective. Wow! But this 
would never do! It was abstract principle — senti- 
mental gush — tommyrot — moral cant — ^and all that 
sort of thing. There was nothing in it, said the poli- 
ticians — ^not a cent. 

But the Governor, here as elsewhere, triumphed. 
His measure was adopted by a majority of one tmder 
circumstances of tense and dramatic interest. 

And thus ended the first lesson. 

But would the Governor try for re-election? The 
politicians thought not. The people thought yes. 
There was manifest opposition by the party leaders 
to his renomination, but they heard an ominous growl 
from the people, and thought best to capitulate; for 
your party leader is nothing if not practical, which 
means that he knows a hearse from a band-wagon. 
But the hosts of Mammon, shouting the battle-cry of 
freedom — freedom to gamble — swore that they would 
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beat their enemy at the polls. And as time wore on 
I, for one, thought it not unlikely they would make 
good their boast. For the Governor was not at home 
attending to his own affairs. He was legging it for 
Taft; he was in the West letting the air out of Bryan's 
sophistries — ^preaching to Bryanarchists — with the re- 
sult that these " fluttered folk," who had labored 
so long to be delivered of their burden, were at last 
ready to cry out with Isaiah: "We have been with- 
child — ^we have been in pain — ^we have, as it were, 
brought forth wind." For the people of the West, 
who know a man when they see him, " cottoned " to 
the Governor, and said to the voters of New York: 
"Beat this man if you dare! We will take him up 
and make him President." 

But at last the wanderer returned, apparently in the 
nick of time, and in the twinkling of an eye his ene- 
mies were on the run. His second election was a tri- 
umph of the people over the politicians, to be sure; 
but more truly it was the personal triumph of the can- 
didate himself. He it was who brought order out of 
chaos, who, Sheridan-like, turned rout into attack, de- 
feat into victory. He proved himself, beyond gainsay 
or cavil, the born leader of men. 

And thus, Mr. President, I have outlined the career of 
a great lawyer who has been true to the best ideals of 
his profession because, best of all, he has been true to 
the ideals of an honest gentleman ; a lawyer who only 
a few years ago was almost unknown, but who opened 
to the knock of opportunity and to-night, world-fa- 
mous, world-admired, applauded, trusted, venerated, is 
our distinguished guest, whom we delight to honor. 



LOTOS CLUB DINNER TO MR. JUSTICE 
CHARLES E. HUGHES * 

It seems only yesterday that the Lotos Club gave a 
banquet in honor of Charles E. Hughes, Governor of 
New York. To-night it gives this banquet in honor 
of Charles E. Hughes, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. In a little while 
it expects to give a banquet in honor of Charles E. 
Hughes, Chief Justice of that Court; after which, 
be it said, this extraordinary strain on the commis- 
sariat of the club will slacken a bit. For while a 
man, when he attains to the greatest, noblest, worst 
compensated position in all the world, does not neces- 
sarily lose his appetite, he knows he must look for its 
secular gratification to a Child's refectory or the Sen- 
ate restaurant. Henceforth it is plain living and high 
thinking for his'n, with only an occasional lapse into 
the plain thinking and high living of the Lotos Club. 
It's one of the penalties of his greatness — a sample of 
that nice balancing of things Emerson calls Com- 
pensations : 

We can't all smoke two-bit cigars, 

Nor own a limousine; 
But we can gather up the bands, 

And smell the gasoline. 

*New York Gty, Narember ig, igio. 
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I recall that at the Governor's dinner everybody 
talked politics, including the Governor. It was a con- 
genial topic, the staple of all the speechifying, and 
the guest of honor seemed happy and debonair. But 
now that the Governor has become the Justice, trans- 
lated to the chill, thin, neutral air of Olympus, maybe 
a discussion of " contingent remainders " or the Rule 
in Shelley's Case would be more to his liking. Be- 
sides, there are other reasons why the subject of poli- 
tics might just as well be taboo this evening. " The 
chill, thin, neutral air of Olympus" sounds too 
much like " the cold, gray dawn of the morning 
after," and some of us — ^peradventure our honored 
guest — are still bewildered by the events of the eighth 
instant. 

Why did it happen? I am not going to talk poli- 
tics, but I have a right to ask. Why did it happen? 
A Republican candidate for the office of Governor 
of New York, a state normally Republican, a candi- 
date of high tone, great accomplishment, and con- 
cededly fitted for the job; heartily approved by ap- 
proved leaders, such as Taft, Hughes, and Root, run- 
ning on a platform that I guess was better than the 
average, for nobody mentioned it, or even read it 
that I know of — ^this man, I say, who on his individual 
merits and political antecedents was ordinarily sure 
of and entitled to his election, went down in defeat. 
Why? 

I have thought that perhaps when a man has been 
in the public eye for a long while he becomes either 
a mote or a monocle — ^transparent or irritating. This 
sage reflection does not reflect upon Mr. Stimson, for 
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he was a sudden and gracious object in the public 
vision. Indeed, there can be no sinister reflection in 
saying that a man is transparent, for that is what he 
ought to be. The dear people are notoriously short- 
sighted and sometimes need a monocle. But read 
through Mr. Roosevelt, who in his absorbing person- 
ality had assimilated candidate, platform, and the 
party itself, the Constitution of the United States was 
becoming blurred and out of focus. In his New Na- 
tionalism there seemed to be the implication of a New 
Nation, whereas the people are not yet tired of the 
Old Nation, that cost the blood and treasure of our 
fathers to create and the blood and treasure of our 
brothers to redeem. And so, as Shakespeare says : 



it 



In this, the antique and well-noted face 

Of plain old form is much disfigured; 

And, like a shifted wind unto a sail, 

It makes the course of thought to fetch about; 

Startles and frights consideration; 

Makes sound opinion sick and truth suspected. 

For putting on so new a fashioned robe." 

Furthermore, I have thought that even righteousness 
may become too militant. Truculence has scared men 
into the church, but it has never made a Christian. 
To preach morals with no appeal to the moral sense 
is to rob morality of its holiest sanction. Do you 
recall how Abraham Lincoln contrived to insinuate 
into all he said or wrote the fact that in our clash of 
interests and war of passions we were helpless, hope- 
less, foolish children, all of us, save as God gave us 
to know the right and the courage to pursue it ? You 
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cannot imagine property more ill-gotten or wealth 
more tainted than the appropriated product of a slave ; 
yet you may search in vain all that Lincoln ever said 
for an appeal to the passions of the slave. Every 
year we absorb into our citizenship a million penni- 
less immigrants. Is it fair to them, is it fair to our 
institutions to beget or permit the idea that except for 
the sins of our very rich they too would be rich? I 
know that Mr. Roosevelt means nothing of the kind, 
nor does a careful analysis of what he says justify the 
accusation. But his manner and violence do arouse 
the passions and foster the notion that wealth — ^un- 
less, like his own, inherited — is in and of itself a 
crime. In sober truth, it may be a misfortune — ^that is 
an individual problem. Jesus admonished the very 
rich man to sell what he had and give to the poor — not 
for the sake of the poor, but for the sake of the rich 
man himself, and his own peculiar happiness. " Be 
not thou afraid when one is made rich," says the Bible ; 
" he hath swallowed down riches, and he shall vomit 
them up again ; God shall cast them out of his belly ; 
his remembrance shall perish from the earth and he 
shall have no name in the street." This sounds as 
if the land of Uz must have had a Wall Street of its 
own. " Nevertheless," says the same good book, 
"nevertheless, the Lord raised up judges" — judges, 
mind you, not politicians — " which delivered them out 
of the hand of those that spoil them." 

And speaking of these same judges, here again it 
is not the fact that Mr. Roosevelt criticises them that 
hurts. It is his manner of doing it. 

Now, I have not been talking politics. I have been 
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criticising a critic. Mr. Roosevelt is not a lawyer, but 
he should have been. Fanner Comtassel made his 
boy a lawyer because, as he said, " the boy has such 
an uncontrollable fancy fur tendin' to other people's 
business I thought he might as well get paid for it." 
Think how much richer Mr. Roosevelt might have 
been! 

But the agony of election is over, and for so much 
we can all be thankful. I say this in anticipation of 
the day that is fast upon us when all the governors 
of all the states will formulate reasons for our thanks- 
giving ; but here and now it is well to begin it. In my 
scrap-book I find an old thanksgiving proclamation, 
such a model of its kind that I have had it copied to 
read to you: 

" With grateful recognition of our unity as a peo- 
ple, of our enjoyment of peace and tranquillity, of 
the wealth of our material and moral resources; of 
increasing opportunities for industry, of educational 
advantages and social improvement, and of our peace- 
ful progress toward the realization of the ideals of 
free society; 

"And with profound appreciation of the obliga- 
tions of liberty and of our dependence for the main- 
tenance of our institutions upon a proper sense of the 
responsibilities of citizenship and upon the cultivation 
of those qualities of character which will enable us to 
discharge them; 

" And with a common desire to uplift our hearts in 
praise for the blessings we enjoy; 

*' Let each of us give thanks to Almighty God for 
our privileges, and with wholesome resolution and with 
reverent spirit in His name let us devote our lives to 
the attainment of the best of which we are capable in 
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all good works, delighting in our fellowship and in the 
joyous service of brotherhood." 

These words, gentlemen, were written by our hon- 
ored guest when Grovemor of New York; and if I 
were permitted to add to them, it would be simply to 
thank God for the man who wrote them! 




LOTOS CLUB DINNER TO MAYOR 

MITGHEL * 

Mr. Chairman and fellow-Republicans! — I mean, 
of course, fellow-Democrats — that is to say, fellow- 
Standpatters — Progressives — ^you fellows out there! 
who, like myself, in these times of amphibious, hetero- 
geneous, paradoxical, salmagundi politics are trying to 
stand pat on one leg and progress with the other — a 
sort of " fusion " of the tango and minuet ; — what 
shall we call ourselves to-night ?— one comprehensive 
word that defines and reconciles us? What possible 
word is there but — Fellow-Mitchelites ! 

And when I say " fellow-Mitchelites," what does it 
mean? Why, it means just that. It means that you 
and I as fellow-citizens of this imperial city have 
recently joined a new political party called Mitchel. 
If it has any other name, what is it? In the late 
election our party platform was — Mitchel. Our plat- 
form had but one plank — ^Mitchel. Our banners bore 
but one device — Mitchel; but one portrait — Mitchel, 
or something that tried to look like Mitchel. We 
seem to have been obsessed by the notion that here 
was a youth bom specially to bear 'mid snow and ice 
the banner with that strange device; a youth with a 
mission — a David — b. Daniel — a Perseus: yes, that is 
it — Perseus ! For our devoted city, these many years, 
had been ravaged by a monster — ^that had devoured 

^ New York Gty, January 24, 1914. 
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our substance, flouted our imbecility, and polluted the 
fountains of our civic life. Crapulous and over- 
gorged, the stench of its vomit sickened the atmos- 
phere. And so, just as young Perseus was sent forth 
to slay the sea-dragon, just so, hoping against hope, 
we sent forth young Mitchel to grapple with this 
Creature of the jungle — ^this stealthy, crouching, hor- 
rible Creature who in her leanness, like the she-wolf 
of the Inferno, " seemed full of all wants." 

And they grappled! 
. When the reek of combat cleared away — behold the 
smile of victory! But the smile was not on the face 
of the Tiger ! About all that Tammany saved out of 
the wreck was a lonesome coroner — who will come in 
handy. 

They say that the leopard cannot change his spots; 
but isn't it just possible that a tiger might change her 
stripes ? even to the backs of those responsible for her 
cussedness ? It begins to look like it with Mitchel and 
Whitman hand in glove and Sulzer on the warpath. 
Wouldn't it be fine if honesty became the fashion ! 

Yes, it was a great victory — ^the greatest ever— rand 
the best part of it is that Mitchel says it only flexes 
his muscles for the work in store for him. 

Mayor Mitchel succeeds in his office a man of unique 
and captivating personality; a strong man, struggling 
in the coils of many enemies; a weak man, in some 
respects, struggling with his own infirmities; but a 
noble man, withal, even in his aberrations. John 
Mitchel knows wherein Mayor Gaynor failed and 
wherein he most succeeded, and that knowledge should 
profit him. 
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Next to the Presidency itself, Mr. Mitchel occu- 
pies the most difficult position in the United States — 
a position that looks like a stepping-stone but which 
more often has proved to be a tombstone. Notoriously 
it has unmade more men than it has ever made. Like 
the Cave of Trophonius, those who emerge from it 
seldom smile again. Is Mayor Mitchel to prove an 
exception to this rule? Heaven grant it! And 
Heaven only knows! But this we do know, that no 
one doubts his loyalty of purpose, and if there can be 
such a thing as an ideal man for a real man's job, 
John Purroy Mitchel threatens to be that man. 

In the first place, the ideal Mayor of the City of New 
York should be a young man — ^with an old head on his 
shoulders. He should be a young man because, in 
the words of President Wilson, he should be a 
forward-looking man with eyes in his forehead. He 
should be old enough to have had a history of his 
own and to have learned somewhat from the history 
of others; wise enough, therefore, to look backwards 
as well as forwards. For the mind's eye, Horatio— the 
nerve center of the faculty of sight — is back here in 
the occiput — don't forget that! And this hindsight 
was meant to keep tabs on foresight, which isn't al- 
ways the case — ^by a good sight ! John Mitchel fulfills 
condition number one. 

The Mayor of New York City should have had 
years of experience in the City's affairs and govern- 
ment. John Mitchel fulfills condition number two. 

The Mayor of New York City should be a poli- 
tician — and an honest one. Don't smirk, for such a 
thing is possible, you know. I believe there are more 
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honest politicians than we wot of. The trouble is they 
seldom have a chance in competition with those who 
profess more virtues than they possess. John Mitchel 
fulfills condition number three ; and we have given him 
his chance. 

The Mayor of New York City should have cour- 
age without bombast, egotism without vanity, opin- 
ions without crotchets, judgment without prejudice, 
poise always in equilibrium; and John Mitchel has 
shown us that he has all these and all that these 
imply. 

Finally, and chiefly, the Mayor of New York City 
should be a good man. I am told that Mr. Mitchel 
is not only good but religious — not too damned reli- 
gious, but just religious enough. And we like that 
sort of man ! A man who believes in God in spite of 
creeds; and in man's divinity in spite of his wrong- 
doing; who believes God to be immanent in the af- 
fairs of men — a present help in trouble; in whose all- 
pervading essence we live and move and have our 
being, and who works in us and with us to will and 
to do of His good pleasure. What a bastard world it 
would be without the Fatherhood! 

If I might venture to warn our Mayor of what I 
conceive to be his greatest danger, for it is a danger 
common to humanity and really all that ails human- 
ity, I should say it might be a proneness to forget all 
this in the multiplicity of business; a proneness to a 
pride of opinion which, in some crisis, might lead to 
a compromise of principle. I do not claim that a man 
should never compromise with an abstract principle 
if that is the best he can do under the circumstances. 
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I am pragmatist enough to believe that if a 
not rule the storm, lie should appropria 
body's umbrella. That is what I mean by i 
politician. 

But, not to discourage him utterly, I want o 
to know that while we expect much of him, ■ 
expect the impossible. He will often be in 
distress, possibly in danger, and where shal 
for comfort and instruction? Well, Saint 1 
and like the preacher I am inclined to agree 
that " all scripture is profitable for doctrim 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righti 
In times of perplexity our Mayor might fine 
his while to consult the Bible — if he can fi; 
the City Hall ; otherwise, and as the next b 
he might consult the Lotos Club. The tro 
Saint Paul as a comforter is he sets rather 
a standard for a busy man. To be wise and 
according to the Pauline appraisement is goir 
it's a business in and of itself — the busini 
evangelist, I should say. Whereas Solon 
served as Mayor of Jerusalem and theref 
what a mayor is sometimes up against- 
would say to our Mayor, just as I have be 
to him in my impersonation of Polonius: 
righteous over much, neither make thyself c 
why shouldst thou destroy thyself? Be 
much wicked, neither be thou foolish; whj 
thou die before thy time? Discretion shal 
thee, understanding shall keep thee, to de 
from the evil man — whose ways are crool< 

And finally, says Solomon : " Let us heai 
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elusion of the whole matter: Fear God and keep his 
commandments; for this is the whole duty of man." 

And let me tell you that if a man does his whole 
duty he succeeds, whatever happens and though all 
else fails. Which means, when you come to think of 
it, that the burden of obligation to redeem our be- 
loved city does not rest altogether on the shoulders 
of our Mayor. That burden, to a degree, is shared 
by you and me and by every decent citizen. If it was 
our duty to elect John Purroy Mitchel Mayor, by 
that very act we made it our double duty to stand by 
him. 

And so, Mr. Mayor, the Lotos Club did not invite 
you here to-night to honor you so much as to honor 
itself. It did not beguile you here to admonish you 
of your duty so much as to pledge to you its duty. 
Under your leadership, and that of your able co- 
adjutors, we stand ready and willing to aid you in all 
ways you may designate to make this big city of ours 
bigger than big; to lift its aspirations higher than its 
skyscrapers; to make its civic life as wholesome as its 
climate, as clean and tonic as the air it breathes — ^to 
make it, in short, what all life was meant to be — ^sane, 
helpful, happy — an earnest of that life to come, may- 
hap on this same old earth of ours, in a City which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God. 




PRESS NOTICES 

Editorial, Chicago Herald, February 15th, 1892, 

A new Nebraska orator has revealed himself in Chicago. 
Henry D. Estabrook is his name and he is an Omaha attorney — 
one of those who, notwithstanding his republicanism, appeared 
for Boyd in his contest against Thayer before the Supreme 
Court . . . Mr. Estabrook's style is far more literary than that 
of the average orator and his speeches read even better than 
they sound. He has a strong element of earnestness, a nimble 
wit and a delicate fancy. 

Editorial, The Inter-Ocean, Chicago, February 14th, i8g2. 

Few men have made a greater impression on a Chicago audi- 
ence than this young man who came out of the West unheralded. 

The Times, Chicago, February 13th, 1892, 

Long before the audience arose at the end of his oration to 
wave their napkins and give three times three cheers for the 
young orator from Nebraska they were looking from one to 
another in admiring astonishment at his fervid eloquence and 
simple, impressive style of oratory. 

Editorial, The Omaha Mercury, May 6th, i8g2. 

This man Estabrook— he is a surpriser. Takes a man's breath 
away to read his speeches, to say nothing of the sensation of 
hearing them. A man can't let go when he has once laid hold. 
It's like grasping the poles of a battery. Estabrook is a dis- 
coverer. He sees and feels and says what has never before been 
seen or felt or said in just his way. He adorns whatever he 
touches. Even the unsightly shed that serves for a union depot 
in this city by Estabrook's deft rhetoric was transformed into 
an especially pertinent subject for an eloquent and pleasing 
paragraph. Estabrook has a wide command of facts, figures, 
tropes and similes, and he drives them before him with con- 
summate skill and dexterity, that is a miracle and a delight 
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Editorial, The Inter-Ocean, Chicago, February 24th, 1S93. 

Does anyone who was present at the Washington Day banquet 
of the Union League Qub know that an epic poem was there 
recited that memorable evening? Or, rather, let it be asked if 
every heart of that brilliant concourse of exceptional men did 
not thrill with the consciousness of a poem's melody, and beauty, 
and power, and inspiration when Henry D. Estabrook delivered 
his monograph on Lincoln and the Flag? This speech was one 
of those rare orations not intended to be subjected to criticism 
through the medium of the eye, but which when uttered by the 
voice vibrant with emotion, passionate with enthusiasm, fire the 
souls of men, and quicken the dullest sensibilities into an ecstasy 
of profound emotion. It was as much a poem as if it had 
been written to the rules of scansion, in the very vein and spirit 
of poetry, free rein given to the fancy, and unchecked freedom 
to the fervor of the writer; an epic, not an oration; an apostro- 
phe, not an address; and as the vivid sentences poured eloquent 
from a passionate heart rather than escaped from the cunning 
of a clever brain, it was no wonder that the listeners sat spell- 
bound until feelings no longer to be repressed were vented in 
mighty enthusiasm. No such thing was ever heard at a banquet 
board before. It was like a confession in a sanctuary. The 
voice of adoration in the holy presence of a saint; the cry of 
the worshiper before the image of its hero, love in the presence 
of unspeakable mystery — ^not the deliberate speech of the 
practiced orator playing upon the intelligences of his hearers. 

Hardly one man in a thousand would have dared unbosom his 
faith in such candid unreserve, have declared so unconvention- 
ally what thoughts were surging in his brain, what sympathies 
and love and reverence were tumultuous in his heart; and not 
one man in a thousand, therefore, could have moved to such 
heights of emotional sentiment and patriotic responsiveness the 
men taken captive by the ardor of Mr. £stabrook*s language and 
obedient to the variations of his intense genuineness of feeling. 

The reader of the well-turned periods and noble sentiments 
can but remotely conceive the influence of that speech when 
spoken by the man in whose heart the words took root and 
flowered into the imagery of spiritual beauty. It was an irre- 
sistible flood of feeling to which everyone present yielded, some 
melting to tears under the spell of the noble yet wondrously 
pathetic picture of love made martyr to hate, with which the 
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words of the speaker limned the Messiah of Freedom. Though 
there was nothing of Washington in the speech, it was never- 
theless as much a tribute to the Father of his Country as any 
of the direct praises that other speakers brilliantly bestowed 
upon that imperishable memory. 

The splendid words of Lyman Trumbull, the scholarly speech 
of Professor Small, the manly, impulsive sentences of Uncle 
Dick Oglesby, the fine oratory of others in honor of Washing- 
ton said no more for the principles, ideals, and hopes typified 
to the world in the services and character of the first President 
than did the poetical eulogy of Abraham Lincoln, the reincar- 
nation of the soul of Washington. 

The value of this remarkable speech lies in the fact that it 
recognized and discovered to others the moral, spiritual, and 
poetical identity of Washington and Lincoln. They are one and 
indissoluble in the high poetic survey of this Nation, father and 
savior, creator and preserver, the American ideal, the sublima- 
tion of the patriotic nature. It is not difHcult for the inspired 
mind to rarefy these two chief personalities of our history ; very 
difficult to separate them entirely in thought. Verily, the Union 
League Qub has done something better than ever before, and 
the country will have reason to be grateful to that organization 
for doing so much to reassert and enlarge the American spirit 
to love of country. 

Editorial, Lincoln Courier, June 3d, i8gs, 

Henry Estabrook's magnificent effort has become the talk of 
the town. A reporter with the celerity of chain lightning, the 
care of an old maid, and the amiability of an angel couldn't 
reduce one of Estabrook's speeches to paper and half do him 
justice. His subtlety of expression, grace of manner, splendid 
delivery, a voice that rises and falls in musical cadence in cor- 
respondence with the rhythm of his words, all these are lost in 
the printed report Cold type congeals the fire of passionate 
eloquence, and deadens the finer qualities of speech, leaving but 
a bare outline of a form full of beauty, a colorless photograph 
of a brilliant bouquet. 

The Detroit Tribune, February 23d, 1895, 

The greatest triumph of the evening, however, was reserved 
for the last of the regular speakers, Henry D. Estabrook of 
Nebraska. Mr. Estabrook is a new star in the firmament of 
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spellbinders and he is a comet When Mr. Estabrook stands up 
straight he can look on a level over the heads of many of the 
men who were beside him on the platform last night His face 
is smooth and his eyes are framed in gold spectacles. The 
squarest of square jaws tells the story of the energy and per- 
sistence which stand like the forces of a steam engine behind 
every word he utters, and the intense power of his words is 
wondered at no longer when the deep bass of his voice, as 
fathomless as the bay of a hound, is once heard 

From his first sentence Mr. Estabrook was the master of his 
audience. His voice had in it a note of authority which com- 
pelled the closest attention of his hearers to a theme which* 
under other treatment, might have been prosy. His heavy tones, 
his wide gestures — awkward if not so intensely earnest — the 
violent motions of his head to accentuate his emphatic words — 
all might have combined to give him the air of clumsiness but 
for the agility with which he turned delicate points of humor. 
His opening was a witty drive at the toastmaster of the evening^. 
Then a shot followed at the Democratic President in Washings- 
ton — a shot which depended for its force on the skillful choice 
of words as well as the forcible originality displayed. 

Two minutes of this heavy by-play — it was like an elephant 
dancing a pirouette — made the audience forget everything it 
knew except Mr. Estabrook and his speech, and then he pitched 
into his subject The friend of Washington, Marquis de La 
Fayette, was the topic discussed by Mr. Estabrook His thoughts 
on the subject were a poem in prose, and a classic at that The 
rich imagery of his sentences, the startling depth of his com- 
parisons, the impetuous fervor of his climaxes brought cheer 
after cheer out of the breathless silence in which most of the 
address was received When he finally concluded the handker- 
chief salute was given him with all the enthusiasm with which 
it had been accorded Governor McKinley. The Ohio governor 
himself, as well as others on the platform, arose and went to 
Mr. Estabrook to congratulate him, and on President Hecker's 
suggestion a vote of thanks was given him by the entire audi- 
ence for the address. 

The Free Press, Detroit, February 23d, 1895. 

When Mr. Estabrook closed with his beautiful peroration 
there was another outburst of enthusiasm. There had been no 
politics in the speech, but the hundreds of politicians present 
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ag^n swung the napkins aloft and cheered while those at the 
speakers' table gathered about the orator from Nebraska to 
congratulate him. 

The Evening News, Detroit, February 23d, 1895. 

Mr. Estabrook was a surprise. Not being generally known, 
he was greeted with only that slight degree of apparent warmth 
which is granted by American politeness and fair play. He 
hadn't said a dozen words, however, before he was on good 
terms with his audience. First, there were a few jokes, bitter 
enough but appreciated because they were directed at the other 
fellow. Then came a bit of philosophizing on the unsatisfactori- 
ness of achieving what was longed for — ^ trifle pessimistic and 
cynical. After that there was a magnificent burst of eloquent 
oratory such as few in that big assemblage had ever heard 
surpassed, as the speaker plunged into a description of the char- 
acter of Washington's disciple, Lafayette. There were sen- 
tences which awoke all the enthusiasm of which human nature 
was possible; there were periods which simply stunned by their 
grandeur. No excerpt could give even a faint idea of the power 
and beauty of that speech. For minutes after Mr. Estabrook 
had taken his seat the great audience cheered, nearly every man 
on his feet waving his napkin and the ladies in the galleries 
flourishing their handkerchiefs. 

Editoriat-^ame : 

In the person of Mr. Estabrook, an oratorical star, new in this 
horizon at least, arose at the Michigan Club banquet last night. 
A man capable of illuminating anew the career of Lafayette, 
and adding luster to a character which the French themselves 
regard as somewhat compromising and mediocre, has claims to 
public attention not to be pooh-poohed. It is a tribute to any 
man's eloquence if by scholarship and literary grace he can 
command pre-eminence and audience at a rub-a-dub political 
gathering. 

The Detroit Journal, February 23d, 1895. 

The scholarly and graceful address of Charles H. Aldrich, of 
Chicago, was given due appreciation. The carefully prepared 
words of Governor McKinley carried the audience into the realm 
of enthusiasm, but it remained for the brilliant and able address 
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of Henry D. Estabrook to throw that audience into a veritable 
cyclone of boundless enthusiasm and appreciation. So wild were 
the enthusiasm and appreciation that even the dignified President 
of the evening could not restrain his exuberance, but, hastening 
to the side of Estabrook, warmly shook him by the hand and 
then proposed a vote of thanks from the club. 

****** 

Mr. Estabrook is an easy and graceful talker. He wears spec- 
tacles and stands upon the stage much as a man would stand in 
private conversation. On the opening he clasped one hand in 
the other behind his back and nodded to the audience. His face 
is rather somber in its cast and carries an air of earnestness. 
As he became enthused in his subject his hands came to the 
front and were soon accentuating his points with the finished 
gestures of an accomplished orator. When he spoke of the love 
of Lafayette's wife his face took on a tender look, and when he 
alluded to the Frenchman's divine call for liberty he seemed to 
hurl at the audience the facts he was relating. 

Editorial, The Detroit Journal, February 25th, 1895. 

Mr. Estabrook's magnificent address delivered at the Michigan 
Club banquet last Friday evening has been the subject of general 
laudation. One may not read his impassioned periods without 
experiencing the sensation of ardor which must have inspired 
the orator to mold the classically beautiful figures of speech he 
employed to canonize the subject of his oration. . . . 

The orator, true to his promptings of propriety, confined him- 
self to his theme, and his words appeared to those that heard 
him like apples of gold in pictures of silver, and fell upon the 
thousands of eager ears like dew upon drooping clover blossoms. 

Great gatherings of representative partisans cannot be edified 
by convmonplace pronouncements. They must be made mem- 
orable by distinct oratorical triumphs — ^by such magnificent out- 
bursts of word imagery as that projected by the eloquent Esta- 
brook. . . . 

Editorial, The Detroit Journal, February 23d, 1895, 

Hon. H. D. Estabrook, of Nebraska, is a whirlwind of oratory 
and a fountain of poetry. The combination makes him almost 
a heavenly hypnotist 
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Editorial, The Inter-Ocean, Chicago, March 28th, 1895, 

Estabrook is one of the most eloquent orators in this country, 
and has twice made Chicago audiences forget other speakers 
present. 

The Omaha Evening Bee, November 2d, 1895. 

The old Coliseum, in its palmy days of bicycle racing, at its 
McKinley meetings, on the occasion of the debate between Bryan 
and Thurston never had its rafters shaken with cheers and ap- 
plause equal nor as lasting as that which broke out at the con- 
clusion of Mr. Estabrook's magnificent address. He was com- 
pelled to rise from his chair time after time and bow his ac- 
knowledgment of the audience's appreciation. 

Hammond (III) Tribune, October 7th, 1896, 

For beauty of diction and force of argument the speech of 
Henry D. Estabrook at the Auditorium in Chicago, Saturday 
night, equals, if it does not surpass, any contribution yet made 
to campaign oratory. Mr. Estabrook was for a long time a resi- 
dent of Omaha, Neb., and has most effectually proved that 
he is one of the best of the host of orators which that State has 
produced. 

Chicago Times-Herald, June 7th, 1896. 

Then came Mr. Estabrook, the orator of the day, whose voice 
was deep and round and full, and almost any man within a 
quarter of a mile who wanted to hear had but little trouble. It 
was his masterly address which held the vast audience until the 
sun went down. In fact, it is no fulsome praise to say that Mr. 
Estabrook's oration was one of the finest efforts of that brilliant 
speaker, whose fluent English and epigrammatic thought it has 
been the privilege of Chicagoans, especially the members of the 
Union League and Marquette Cubs, to applaud in times past. 
Although he delivered his address near the close of a three-hour 
programme, Mr. Estabrook held the large audience intact to the 
last word, and so unanimous and hearty was the applause that 
burst out, and so long continued, that he was compelled to rise 
and come forward to bow his acknowledgments. 

Chicago Tribune, June 7th, 1896, 

Since the death of Emory A. Storrs, Chicagoans have been 
looking for someone on whom the mantle of the great orator 
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might fittingly fall. Many now think that honor is due Henry 
D. Estabrook, who delivered the oration on the occasion of the 
dedication of the Franklin monument in Lincoln Park a week 
ago. ... By common assent the oration delivered at the Frank- 
lin monument unveiling was one of the most masterful efforts it 
was ever the privilege of local people to enjoy. 

Inter-Ocean, Chicago, October 4th, 1896, 

Fully 4,000 of the very cream of Chicago's population, rep- 
resentative of her best business and professional element, at- 
tracted thither by the fame of the speaker and by their deep 
interest in the questions which he discussed, sat in well-nigh 
breathless attention for more than two hours, and punctuated 
almost every sentence with applause. 

Tall in stature, possessed of a fine presence, perfect self-poise, 
and a magnificent voice, which reaches every auditor, he ap- 
proaches very near to the ideal public speaker. 

Last night he swayed his audience as he willed, and sparkling 
wit, stinging satire, and withering sarcasm flowed from his lips 
in a brilliant stream, which dazzled and delighted his hearers. 

Chicago Tribune, October 4th, 1896, 

Mr. Estabrook captured his audience at the start and held it 
spellbound to the finish. It seemed as if the people would never 
weary of applause. Nearly every sentence seemed to receive 
some sort of recognition, and the spontaneous and hearty out- 
bursts of laughter or approval thickly punctuated the entire 
speech. . . . 

The hits made were equally divided between sallies of wit and 
clinching arguments, which were alike pleasing to the audience. 
Men sitting near each other rolled over on each other in merri- 
ment, slapped each other on the back for emphasis, and made 
remarks of approval every minute or two. 

Editorial, The Daily Iowa Capital, April 28th, 1899. 

Estabrook fulfills all the conditions that make the orator. He 
never poses; is natural, uses few superfluous words and they 
seem to be carefully weighed; climaxes are not bunched, but 
come in proper time; there is no waiting for applause, as if it 
were expected ; there is thought in every sentence, as there must 
be in anything pretending to be eloquent; the touches of humor 
are natural, therefore acceptable; contrasts and comparisons are 
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apropos; gestures are not gone after, but seem to glide in; his 
voice is good and capable of all kinds of modulations ; elocution 
is natural; in other words, Estabrook is an orator combining 
many of the traits which other distinguished orators possess and 
all of those which a few of them have. 

Editorial, The Des Moines Daily News, April 28th, i8qq. 

It is universally considered by those who heard it that the 
address of Henry D. Estabrook, of Chicago, on "Grant," de- 
livered in this city last night, was perhaps the finest oration of 
its character ever heard in Des Moines. It had all the beauty 
and all the wealth of diction of IngersoU, and in addition a 
sublimity never reached by IngersoU. It was a masterful produc- 
tion, delivered in a masterful manner. 

The Des Moines Leader, April 28th, 1899. 

But above and beyond everything else, the magnificent speech 
of Mr. Estabrook was the signal feature of the evening. He was 
listened to with an attention such as few orators ever commanded. 
His oration was crowded with noble sentiment, expressed in 
striking metaphor. The universal comment at the close of the 
evening's entertainment was that Mr. Estabrook had won the 
premier position among orators who have addressed Des Moines 
audiences. In manner of delivery, Mr. Estabrook proved as 
attractive and magnetic as he is logical and powerful in thought 
and expression. ... A youthful but a strong face, a square 
jaw, a pair of bright eyes whose brightness lost little because of 
the pair of spectacles which emphasized the scholarly cast of 
his countenance; an aquiline nose and a broad, rather low fore- 
head — all these suggested, as the speaker rose and calmly sur- 
veyed his applauding audience, the man of vigorous ideas and 
forceful expression. And when he raised his voice, deep, firm, 
clear, animate with earnestness and conviction, it took not a 
dozen words to win every hearer. 

Editorial, Des Moines News, April 28th, igoo. 

Comparison is difficult between men of differing merit. Esta- 
brook's address of a year ago was the high-water mark of oratory 
in Iowa. That address constitutes a distinct memory to all who 
heard it, and all agree with the Chicago Tribune, which has 
stated editorially that Estabrook is the greatest living orator of 
America. 
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Boston Globe, April 27th, 1902, 

The Middlesex Qub has had some famous banquets in memory 
of General U. S. Grant, but the one they held last evening 
eclipsed in some respects any held heretofore. 

One of the reasons for this was the fact that a very eminent 
western orator, Hon. Henry D. Estabrook, of Chicago, was the 
principal speaker, and it is not improbable that there are in this 
wide land orators with just as silvery a tongue and as dulcet an 
inflection, but certainly few such have put in an appearance at 
the Middlesex Qub's banquets. 

Boston Post, April 27th, 1902, 

There appeared in Boston last night an orator who was pro- 
nounced the most wonderful and powerful since the night when 
Henry W. Grady made his memorable speech on "The New 
South." 

The occasion was the dinner of the Middlesex Qub; the 
theme, "Grant, the Soldier and Statesman"; the orator, the 
Hon. Henry D. Estabrook, of Chicago. 

Before his address his name was hardly known in Boston, his 
face a stranger to the club. When he finished his remarkable 
tribute to the dead soldier, his name was deeply engraven in 
the brain of everyone within the sound of his voice. . . . 

In language so vivid that it electrified his hearers, with a 
wealth of splendid power, a grace of gesture, and a magnificent 
voice, Mr. Estabrook held the attention of the club as no other 
speaker dared approach. Mr. Estabrook was generally referred 
to as a " second Grady." . . . 

In parts of Mr. Estabrook's oration he reached heights which 
literally pulled his listeners from their chairs, and loud and Ions 
rang the applause, until the speaker was obliged to stop until the 
effect of his matchless eloquence had passed away. And when 
he had concluded, the gathering cheered and cheered, stood upon 
the chairs and literally yelled in frenzied enthusiasm. 

Mr. Estabrook is known in Chicago as a great orator. The 
Middlesex Club were not prepared for such a wonderful speech 
as fell from his lips last night, even though they may have 
known his power. But one thing can be said — that Grant, as 
pictured by Mr. Estabrook's magnificent imagery, will remain a 
never-to-be-forgotten memory. Other speakers there were, but 
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they were overwhelmed in the glamor of the speech of Grant's 
eulogizer. 

Editorial, Boston Post, April 28th, igo2. 

At the Middlesex Gub dinner Saturday night the greatest 
contradiction to the saying that oratory is a lost art was pre- 
sented. Henry D. Estabrook, of Chicago, a lawyer unknown in 
the East, delivered the most wonderful oration ever heard in 
Boston in recent years. J. have heard Ingersoll, Bryan at his 
best, McKinley, and Henry W. Grady's famous oration on " The 
New South," but none of them, in my estimation, approached 
the standard set by the modest, blue-eyed gentleman from 
Chicago. His magnificent effort literally held the audience 
enthralled. A white-haired man, who sat next to me, leaned 
over as the orator finished and said: "Wendell Phillips at his 
best could not surpass this man." 

Boston Herald, April 27th, igo2. 

It is doubtful if the Middlesex Club, famed as it is for the 
high standard of eloquence which always characterizes its meet- 
ings, was ever regaled with a more entrancing feast of oratory 
than that which distinguished its Grant night celebration at the 
Hotel Brunswick last evening. 

Three hundred members of the club and their guests were 
present at the banquet, and for more than an hour these 300 
enlightened, thoughtful men, and as many more as could crowd 
into the corridors and adjoining rooms of the hotel, were liter- 
ally held spellbound — ^hypnotized — by the matchless eloquence of 
a silver-tongued, smooth-faced man from the West — a modest 
Chicago lawyer and politician, with the language and the thought 
of a Demosthenes — the Hon. Henry D. Estabrook, of Chicago. 

Editorial, Des Moines Capital, May 13th, igo2. 

Hon. Henry D. Estabrook, of Chicago, was the orator this 
year at the annual dinner given by the Middlesex Club, of Bos- 
ton, in memory of General Grant. And the Boston daily news- 
papers indicate that he has added Boston to his conquered terri- 
tory. He took Des Moines three years ago and has worn it as 
a charm ever since. . . . 

The members and guests of the Grant Qub of this city con- 
tinue to talk about Estabrook and continue tc praise the oration 
which has just captured Boston. 
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Boston Herald, February isth, 1904, 

Mr. Estabrook demonstrated that oratory in America is not a 
lost art; that a word picture can so interest and entrance the 
hearers that they forget all else and drink in in open-mouthed 
admiration the words that flow from his lips. With the heart 
and mind of a poet, a melodious voice, and a power of descrip- 
tion rarely, if ever, heard in the city before, he held the members 
literally spellbound, and when he closed a storm of applause 
broke forth. As he captured the club two years ago, he made a 
second and greater conquest last night 

Kansas City Journal, November igth, 1904. 

This speaker showed that he had a very ready and pungent 
wit and a most happy faculty of talking in humoresques that 
utterly amused the assembly, but were so facetious that, reduced 
to writing, they would be utterly inane. 

Philadelphia Inquirer, December 24th, 1907. 

Rarely has there been heard a more eloquent address than 
that delivered by Henry D. Estabrook. Henry D. Estabrook 
has attained national fame as an orator, and in his address last 
night fully maintained this reputation, his address being a beauti> 
ful word poem of the progress of liberty since the time when 
the Pilgrims came to America to the time when the United 
States, in pursuance of the principle of liberty, engaged in a 
war with Spain to save the Cubans from oppression. He was 
given an ovation at the end of his speech, the diners rising and 
cheering him. 

Philadelphia Record, December 24th, 1907, 

Every tradition of the New England Society of Pennsylvania 
for introducing at its annual banquets the finest orators heard 
in the city during the course of a season was lived up to last 
night at the Forefathers' Day dinner for 1907. Never in the 
history of the society, and seldom in Philadelphia, has such 
eloquence been heard as that which flowed from the lips of 
Henry D. Estabrook, a New York lawyer. 

To most of the diners it was a surprise, from which they 
had scarcely recovered when the last rolling period was echoing 
under the balcony of the B ell evue- Stratford ballroom. Mr. 
Estabrook said nothing of paramount political or other impor- 
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tance. He tapped no virginal fields of ideas, but his thoughts 
were expressed with a poetic ideality and a resounding and 
inspiriting oratorical power that fairly brought his hearers to 
their feet, and, at his conclusion, evoked a remarkable demon- 
stration. Men leaped to their feet, napkins waving, and voices 
shouting approval and delight. In the boxes in the balcony 
the women guests waved dainty handkerchiefs and stood lean- 
ing over the balcony rails as they evinced their appreciation. 

Philadelphia Ledger, December 24th, 1907, 

Mr. Estabrook's speech was the oratorical treat of the evening. 
He fairly electrified his auditors with his remarkable word 
painting. More than one who declared that they were held 
spellbound by the witchery of his voice and the poetic garb of 
his thoughts maintained that it was many a day since finer elo- 
quence had been heard at a Forefathers' Day banquet. The 
speaker made the cold facts of history stand out in such romantic 
vividness that when he had concluded, every man and woman 
cheered him to the echo, compelling him to rise in acknowledg- 
ment of the tribute. 

North American, December 24th, igoy. 

Mr. Estabrook, an Omaha lawyer, who reversed Horace 
Greeley's " Go West, young man ! " proposition, proved to be the 
orator of the evening, and his speech was not only frequently 
interrupted by applause, but he was cheered to the echo when 
he finished. . . . Having captured his audience by audacious 
tactics, the western-bom lawyer did what seemed the even more 
audacious thing of taking human society back to the time of 
the ark, and tracing its course through early barbarism and 
feudal times to the day when the Mayflower reached Plymouth 
Rock. 

Daily State Gazette, Trenton, July ist, 1908. 

Henry D. Estabrook, of New York, father of Mrs. Karl G. 
Roebling, made a great hit yesterday in his speech at the unveil- 
ing of the Roebling monument. He was the orator of the day, 
and when he had completed his address every person who had 
heard him was his friend, and all hands held the Roeblings in 
even greater regard than before because of the frank manner 
in which he had told of John A. Roebling's humble beginning 
and his peculiarities. 
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It was an interesting story related by a scholar of great 
oratorical power in a manner so pleasing that hardly one person 
in the thousands who stood in the hot sun before the speakers' 
stand moved away until the speech was ended. 

Mr. Estabrook's powerful voice could be heard far over the 
knoll as he told of the senior Roebling's trials and triumphs; 
his lovable characteristics, and his odd traits. 

It was a plain, unvarnished story of the life of the man the 
assemblage was honoring for his genius, a eulogy without flat- 
tery and without omission. 

There was nothing funereal about the speech. It abounded 
with witticisms and good-natured thrusts, yet throughout it was 
dignified, scholarly, and clean-cut. . . . 

Mr. Estabrook captured the assemblage with his first utter- 
ances and held it as though spellbound to the last. 

Editorial, Trenton Advertiser, July 3th, 1908, 

The assembled multitude at the Roebling statue unveiling on 
Tuesday listened to oratory that was in keeping with the other- 
wise high character of the event . . . The surprise of the day, 
however, was furnished by Henry D. Estabrook, the chief orator, 
who came here a stranger to the general public, but who justified 
his selection by delivering an address that was a literary enter- 
tainment as well as a masterly dissection of the life and charac- 
ter of the distinguished engineer in whose honor the monument 
has been raised. Instead of indulging in a colorless expression 
of fulsome flattery, as speakers on such occasions are prone to 
do, he treated his hearers to a portrait that spoke in every line 
and revealed in a delightfully intimate way the human weak- 
nesses as well as the intellectual and moral strength of John 
A. Roebling as he existed in the flesh. Those who heard Mr. 
Estabrook bore away with them the memory of an address 
which for critical spirit, picturesque, piquant utterance, and 
scholarly finish has seldom been equaled in Trenton. 

Boston Globe, December sth, igog, 

Mr. Estabrook. who is an eminent attorney, and looks re- 
markably like the late Phillips Brooks, delivered a brief address 
on " The Mission of America," in which he displayed a knowl- 
edge of history, philosophy, and the sciences, a beauty of dic- 
tion, a power of imagery, and an eloquence that was a delightful 
reminder of Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, though, unlike Ingersoll, 
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he is a champion of the Bible and quoted freely from it to 
show how its truths have been verified by modem science. No 
speaker was ever listened to by the Beacon Society with more 
rapt attention than Mr. Estabrook was. 

Milwaukee Daily News, August 29th, 1912, 

Keen, scholarly, and eloquent was the address by Judge Esta- 
brook. It was easily the gem of the convention from a stand- 
point of humor. Its irony was scathing, its sarcasm razor-edged. 
It was a masterpiece of wit and humor, and convulsed the audi- 
ence with laughter at frequent intervals throughout the hour 
consumed in its delivery. 

Milwaukee Free Press, August 30th, 1912, 

Prior to the business session of the closing session, the con- 
vention listened to three eloquent addresses on "The American 
Judicial Sytem." One of the three addresses, that by Henry D. 
Estabrook, New York, was a masterpiece of wit and humor, 
and kept the audience in a constant uproar of laughter and 
applause. 

Evening Wisconsin, August 29th, 1912. 

That there has been an awakening of the American people 
to the fact that the courts are theirs, that the judges are human 
and fallible beings, and that with this information comes a 
desire to "run things," was the statement made before the 
American Bar Association this morning by Henry D. Estabrook, 
New York City, in a masterly address on "The Judges," a 
subject included in a symposium on "The American Judicial 
System." 

Mr. Estabrook's address fairly teemed with rich humor, but 
under this strongly predominant vein was found a serious warn- 
ing to lawyers and judges to heed the fact that the people are 
clamoring for their rights and not technicalities in courts of 
justice. 

Public Ledger, Philadelphia, January 31st, 1914, 

His oratory enkindled a fire of patriotism, and the audience 
arose as he concluded and, flaunting napkins, sang "America." 

Philadelphia Record, January 31st, 1914. 

A note of discord in the otherwise general harmony pictured 
t^ Toastmaster Thomas S. Gates was injected by a fiery speech 
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of Henry Dodge Estabrook, a New York attorney. He built 
upon the defunct issue raised many weeks ago by Presider' 
Wilson's criticisms of army and navy officials of the Carabao 
Society to protest to the feasting money lords against threatened 
granting of independence to the Philippine possessions, and by 
dint of good oratory and quoting of Walt Whitman poems, he 
pictured an Asiatic domination of future sovereign Philippine 
States to such an extent as to rouse his hearers to loud en- 
thusiasm, that culminated in the singing of '* America" with 
every man on his feet applauding. 

Press, Philadelphia, January 31st, 1914. 

Mr. Estabrook took for his theme the Philippine question as 
it relates to the present national Administration, and what he 
didn't have to say about the Democratic proposals concerning 
future Philippine independence was not worth saying. He 
chose a fairly dry subject and made it sparkle. Epigrams and 
snappy phrases flashed in his utterances, and from a semi -serious 
reference to the late Carabao dinner in Washington to his earnest 
review of the Philippine situation, his words were charming. 
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